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PREFACE. 


Ir there is one thing more remarkable than 
another in the present tone of those parties in the 
Church, which, though differing on several points, yet 
hold current and so-called, orthodox views on others, 
it is the positiveness with ‘which they seem—whether 
of High or Low Church sentiments—to affirm 
themselves to be in full possession of satisfactory 
knowledge of the matters in controversy. On the 
other hand, the non-orthodox party appears equally 
satisfied, that we know all that is to be known 
about the Scriptures, their contents and the doc- 
trines deducible from them, and on this ground pro- 
ceeds to argue, that the evidence of many principles, 
which we have imbibed from our earliest years, is 
slight and unsatisfactory. Neither has any one as 
yet attempted to mediate between these parties upon 
a basis that may be found to be common to both of 
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them. It is my hope, by the blessing of God, to 
bring forwards a certain portion of new matter, which 
will have a greater or less tendency towards bringing 
some of the controversies of the day, or portions of 
them, to a satisfactory solution ; matter, which has 
been all along latent in the Scriptures, if not—so 
simple does much of it appear when once descried— 
almost patent upon their surface, but which it has 
not previously been given to any commentator to 
notice. 

This is more especially the case with respect to 
the great doctrine of the Atonement, which I fully 
believe the orthodox are right in regarding as the 
key-note of Christianity, but the main passages 
respecting which commentators have hitherto lament- 
ably failed in interpreting, and therefore the doctrine 
itself has been both .insufficiently stated, and placed 
under the protection of untenable outworks. So 
that the non-orthodox party is as fully justified in 
objecting to the statements of orthodox divines 
about that doctrine, as it greatly errs from the truth 
in depreciating the doctrine itself. Still there seems 
to have been a gradual process of development with 
regard to this doctrine, which is capable of being 
historically traced throughout ; and each successive 
approximation, so to speak, has been a necessary 
round in the ladder of discovery. And the seeking, 
and, as far as may be, working hitherto undiscovered 
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or neglected veins of truth in the Scriptures appears 
to me a method far more likely to be blessed with 
eventual success, than the mere taking a stand, 
however firm, upon theories and doctrines current 
and generally received. It is “in God” that we 
are bidden to “have faith,” not in this or that mode 
of stating what men have supposed to be God’s 
truth. 

Whatever may become of this or that theory of 
inspiration, the Spirit of God will still continue to 
animate both the Scriptures, the Church, and the © 
faithful believer, and it seems to me far from impro- 
bable, that, just when human bulwarks appear to 
fail, and the orthodox preacher utters a cry of dis- 
tress at the imminent peril of the faith, an arm will 
be stretched forth from within the cloud, covered 
with an impenetrable shield of adamant, the splen- 
dour of which will awe both the unskilful defender 
and the audacious assailant of very truth into 
speechless worship and humble adoration. In plain 
language, discoveries will be made in the rich mine 
of Scripture, which will necessitate a great change in 
the attitude of all parties, will convict the proudest 
pedant of ignorance, and will open a door for a real 
and substantial unity, which has hitherto been but 
imperfectly attained by compulsory articles and 
stringent formule. Who knows whether it may 
not again be given to babes and sucklings to pro- 
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laim God’s glories and dealings with his people? 
Who knows whether the present revival of the study 
of the Scriptures in their original tongues in this 
country may not be a prelude to an outpouring of 
the Spirit of interpretation in a manner hitherto 
unknown in the Church of Christ ? 

But I cannot do otherwise than protest against a 
system of interpretation which excludes novelties 
from the explanation of the sacred text. Learned 
men are but too apt to ascribe an excessive value to 
their learning, and to lay overmuch stress on research 
into the thoughts and opinions of the great men of 
past ages. Our Lord appears to have anticipated 
the arising of such a class of expositors in His 
Church, and to have indirectly censured it by antici- 
pation in the words which I have selected for the 
motto of my work. While therefore we most thank- 
fully receive the old things brought out and revived 
from the storehouses of the Fathers and Theologians 
of the past, we ought surely to look with favour also 
upon those who devote themselves to the search 
after new pieces to complete, as far as may be, the 
fabric of human knowledge, which, after all, is but 
patchwork, the production of many hands and many 
brains. And Christ promised that He Himself or 
His Spirit would be not only with our fathers, but 
with ourselves, even to the end of the world. Let us 
trust in His promise and believe, that, when the 
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hour is come, keys will be granted us to unlock 
those difficulties, which from time to time appear to 
be giving most occasion to the enemy to blaspheme 
and to the faint-hearted to raise a cry of dismay and 
terror. 

As to the particular method of investigation pur- 
sued in this volume, it is briefly this. I have simply 
treated the canonical Scriptures of the New Covenant 
like any other book or collection of books, taking 
nothing for granted, except that the Evangelists and 
Apostles, men of like sensations and infirmities with 
ourselves, were also possessed of sound and sensible 
minds, so that, however obscure or difficult their 
words might be, there was always a meaning latent 
in them, which, when discovered, would at once com- 
mend itself to common sense as rational and intel- 
ligible. I have applied myself more especially to 
those passages, the current explanations of which 
are neither rational nor intelligible, and can only be 
accepted to the depreciation of the several writers, in 
whose works they occur, as men of sense and judg- 
ment. I have never allowed myself to be led away 
by any pious or devotional reflections from testing 
all interpretations by the touchstone of reason, 
simply asking myself the question: ‘Upon the 
common and recognized principles of language and 
logic, is this passage thus interpreted, taking its 
context into consideration, sense or nonsense? If 
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me the loss of time which must necessarily have 
been entailed by reading many similar things again 
and again in more or less varying language. I feel 
and admit, that, both for this reason and also because 
my position and necessary occupations compel me to 
carry on the work which I love best operis subsecivis, 
by fits and snatches, I am rendered liable to find 
from time to time, that I am but endeavouring to 
revive an old and neglected opinion, when I have 
been fondly imagining myself to be bringing forward 
something entirely new. This is however a matter 
of little consequence to any one but myself, and in 
no wise affects the arguments by which I endeavour 
to support my views. 

The Editions of Bishop Ellicott I have found 
most valuable in indicating the progress already 
made, and in exhibiting the present state of our 
knowledge in an accurate form, although I cannot 
call to mind any instance in which he has himself 
solved a difficulty which had not previously been 
solved by others. I could not, at the moment, but 
regret his elevation to the Episcopal bench, on the 
sole ground, that it thus became improbable, that we 
should receive the benefit of his care and accuracy in 
editing the remaining Epistles of St Paul. Canon 
Wordsworth appears to have employed himself 
rather in concealing than in coping with difficulties, 
and I have but rarely consulted him with advantage. 
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The translation of St Paul's Epistles by Conybeare 
and Howson is a very meritorious work, not perhaps 
so much for the actual additional light that it throws 
upon their difficulties, as because it brings them 
down to the language of real life. I have frequently 
found pupils translate passages into the words of 
the Authorized Version without the slightest notion 
of their meaning, which, when they have taken the 
Greek words and translated them as they would 
have translated a passage of Xenophon, they have 
comprehended at once without the smallest difficulty. 
The work of Messrs Webster and Wilkinson is not 
to be mentioned without its meed of praise, as a 
most laborious compendium, admirably suited to the 
purpose which they profess to have in view, viz. that 
of placing a brief and creditable book in the hands 
of commencing or less learned students. Of Pro- 
fessor Jowett 1 will only say, that I have learned as 
little from his Notes, as I have greatly marvelled at 
what I may venture to call the wondrous beauty of 
his Dissertations. He has in my opinion lamentably 
failed in carrying out his own principle of treating 
the Scriptures like any other book, a principle which 
I have fully and frankly accepted and endeavoured 
to the best of my abilities to carry out in every 
respect. 

But of all English commentators Dean Alford 
must be considered as standing first. He has both 
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attempted most and accomplished most, and the very 
magnitude of his undertaking is at once the cause 
and the excuse of minor defects and errors. Candid, 
honest and impartial, always “swift to hear” and 
“slow to wrath,” whether he be in the right or 
whether he be in the wrong, whether we agree with 
him or whether we differ from him as regards any 
particular matter in question, he must always com- 
mand our respect and attention. , 

In order to secure as much correctness and exacti- 
tude as possible under the circumstances, I published 
In periodicals, especially in the Journal of Sacred 
Interature, to the late and present Editors of which 
my best thanks are due, the greater portion of what 
appears in the following pages. I hoped that critics 
would thus be found, who would remark, whether 
favourably or unfavourably, on what I said, and that 
thus I should be enabled to retract, to modify, or 
better to defend my positions and arguments, instead 
of intruding them in a crude state upon the public. 
To all those who have remarked upon my articles, or 
correspondence, on either side, I beg to return my 
sincere thanks, and to express a hope that they will 
not be dissatisfied at the freedom with which I have 
taken advantage of their communications. But 
among them all my thanks are especially due to the 
Rev. J. Twentyman, Fellow of Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, whose admirable letter on the “Te 
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Deum,” under the signature T, has been of the 
greatest service in elucidating the subject. 

Finally, let me offer up an earnest prayer, that, 
if anywhere the Spirit of Interpretation has really 
been -granted me, many may be benefited by my 
work ; if it has not, that I alone may suffer the 
penalty of building wood, hay and stubble, upon the 
One Foundation. 
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St Martruew 1. 15. 
“ For thus tt becometh us to fulfil all righteousness.” 


Why was our Lord baptized? The reason is contained in 
the words upon which I am about to comment; yet it has 
not proved easy to find a satisfactory explanation of them, 
simple and straightforward as they appear. Neither Dean 
Alford nor Canon Wordsworth make the slightest attempt at 
interpreting them, and Messrs Webster and Wilkinson rather 
obscurely hint at than develope what has long seemed to me 
the real explanation. 

It is commonly said that Sccacoovvn or “righteousness” 
here signifies the dicatepara or requirements of the Mosaic 
law. But baptism was in no sense a requirement of the law, 
though it is said, that proselytes were baptized by the Jew- 
ish authorities. Neither had the baptism of John been an- 
nounced and accredited as a divine institution, although John 
had received a divine commission (John i. 33) unaccom- 
panied by any superhuman credentials. Thus the meaning 
of the term Scxatoovrn, if considered to refer to the perform- 
ance of God’s requirements, must have been a kind of secret 
between John and our Lord, and not have referred to any 
well-known legal obligation. : 

I think that the real interpretation is, to consider that “it 
became” our Lord to fulfil all Sscacwpuara, or methods of more 
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or less obtaining forensic or symbolical dveavoovvn, which an 
ordinary person of that age and nation would have done, 
whether they were of human or divine institution. As the 
representative of our race, like us in all respects, sin only ex- 
cepted, “it became” Him to do all that such a person would 
have done, just as He was willing to pay tribute to Ceesar. 
And as regards the nature of the particular dominant usage, 
to which he submitted in being baptized by John, though he 
had no need of repentance himself, yet, as the representative 
of sinful man, it was necessary for him to go through a sym- 
bolical purification. 

It is argued in Heb. ix. 9, that the Levitical ceremonies 
could not make the worshipper perfect xara cuveidnowy, in 
point of conscience. This feeling of the deficiency of the Mo- 
saic law, which is again insisted upon in Heb. x. 1—4, was 
expressed by the baptism of John, and its justice acknow- 
ledged by our Lord, in that he took advantage of that extra- 
legal mode of obtaining d:catoovvn. 

The above is not intended to deny the divine institution 
of baptism as a Christian, but to draw attention to its very 
inferior position as a Jewish rite, and to explain the words of 
our Lord in a manner consistent with the real facts of the 


case. 
IT. 


St Matruew vi. 11. 
“Give us this day our daily bread.” 


St Luxe x1. 3. 
“Give us day by day our daily bread.” 


Derivation of émtovatos, “ daily.” 

Assuming the derivation of éruovavos from él and ezus to 
be correct, and rejecting the instances cited to justify its de- 
rivation from é7i and eil, as either containing relics of the 
digamma, taken from epic Greek, or belonging to an older 
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state of the language, I think the commentators have not as 
yet succeeded in analyzing the word satisfactorily. Surely 
we must not with Winer attempt to derive it from ézriap, or 
rather from’ évtodea nuépa, which, as the upholders of él 
and eiu rightly observe, gives a false sense and makes us pray 
for the “succeeding” day, the morrow, for the things of which 
we are shortly afterwards, in St Matthew,—indeed, at the 
conclusion of the same chapter,—bidden not to care. Let us 
rather take as our guide the words, édodios = earl ryy ddop, 
“lasting for the journey,” édnpéptos, “lasting for a day,” and 
émrernaotos in Hom. Od. vit. 118: 
Tawy ovrore kapros amroAAvrat ovd amoXeiret 
Xeiparos ovde Oepous, éreryjotos’ 

which, begging pardon of Liddell and Scott in their last edi- 
tion, is manifestly correctly explained by Damm and Rost as 
meaning “lasting the whole year,” él ro éros, in contradis- 
tinction to ézrérevos, which indicates annual change or recur- 
rence. Such is also probably the origin of ésnetavos, al- 
though the sense “sufficient” is said to be always satisfactory 
without any allusion to éros. Hence we shall come in the 
case of érruovatos to él tHv IOTLAN 2pépav, “ sufficient for 
the going or current day,” a sense and derivation which ap- 
pear to satisfy all the conditions of both the word and its 
context. We must remember too that dovca is a participle 
used as a substantive in the present case, so that the analogy 
of épddvos and the other words is not so distant as might be 
imagined, and that, after all, that analogy is rather cited for 
the signification of évi than for the formation of the word 
ET LOUTLOS. | 

I must not, however, attempt to ignore the difficulty pre- 
sented by Euripides, Phen. 1637:— 

Kai rapGevevov tyv iotoay nyépav 
Mévovo’, év 9 oe A€xtpov Aipovos pévet. 

“‘ And remain a virgin, awaiting the coming day, in which the 
bed of Hzemon awaits you.” 
Here, however, ‘ovcay is the reading of only one manuscript, 
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most of the others giving eicvotcay or émicay, thus indi- 
cating that ‘odcay is here used in an unusual sense, and one 
in which the example of Euripides was not followed by his 
countrymen generally. I do not think that ‘odcav.in the 
sense of “coming” would have been at all familiar or even 
intelligible to the writers or readers of the gospels, who would 
respectively have used and expected épyouévny. Strange to 
say elus appears only to be used once in the LXX., in Prov. 
vi. 6, 10t arpos Tov wvppnxa, and then in the sense of going, 
“Go to the ant.” 

Paley, in remarking on the above passage of Euripides, 
says:—“It seems doubtful if fotca nyuépa could signify a 
coming day. It should rather mean, ‘a day now partly 
spent,” which is exactly the meaning for which I am con- 
tending with regard to the compound ézrvovavos. 

I must now leave the passage of Euripides with the alter- 
natives of taking todcay in a very strange sense, or of con- 
sidering that Creon is represented as brutal enough to order 
Antigone to prepare for marriage on the night of the very 
day on which she has lost her two brothers by mutual slaugh- 
ter. But I offer my explanation of the derivation of ériovccos 
with considerable confidence. 


IIl. 


St MatTrHew vill. 9. 


“ For Iam a man under authority, having soldiers under me: 
and I say to this man, Go, and he goeth; and to another, Come, and 
he cometh; and to my servant, Do this, and he doeth it.” 


- Sr Luke vu. 8. 


“For I also am a man set under authority, having under me 
soldiers, and I say unto one, Go, and he goeth; and to another, 
Come, and he cometh; and to my servant, Do this, and he doeth tt.” 


It 1s commonly said that the inference from the words of 
the centurion’s message, “For I also am a man under au- 
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thority,” &c., is of an a fortiori nature: “If my servants obey 
my subaltern authority, much more will diseases obey thy abso- 
lute authority.” But this assigns no force to the xal in xal yap 
éyo dvOpwtros eins bird éEovciav, éywv tr’ Euavrov oTpatioras, 
which is neglected in the Authorized Version of St Matthew, 
but translated “also,” as above, in that of St Luke. It would 
seem to me that the centurion intended to draw an exact 
parallel between the position of Jesus and-his own. Jesus 
was umd é€ovciay in his idea as regards the Person from 
whom His commission came, namely, God, just as much as 
he was himself under his superior officers, and ultimately un- 
der the emperor. Thus he considered that our Lord’s au- 
thority, derived from God, over diseases and other physical 
and mental phenomena, was similar to his own, derived from 
man, over his soldiers and servants. So that word of mouth, 
—compare A€yo TovTe in Matt. viii. 9 with edré Noy in the 
preceding verse,—in either case was sufficient without actual 
propinquity or touch. The Jews always appear to have ex- 
pected our Lord to touch or be touched in the performance 
of a cure (compare Mark v. 28). In raising the young man 
at Nain he touched the coffin; the daughter of Jairus was 
taken by the hand; and in fact with a few exceptions, such 
as that of the ten lepers who were cleansed while going to 
the priests, touch appears to have been our Lord’s practice. 
Our Lord’s own disciples were as yet scarcely certain that He 
was the “Christ of God” (Luke ix. 20); and it is treason to 
sound criticism to suppose that the centurion had any idea 
that he was more than man, when another reasonable expla- 
nation can be found independently of any such assumption. _ 

Again, if we compare the case of the centurion with that 
of the nobleman (SaciAvxos) mentioned in John iv. 46—54, 
we shall see abundant reason for the commendation of the 
especial faith shewn by the former without supposing him to 
have possessed any greater insight into our Lord’s divine 
nature than the mass of people of the day. When the noble- 
man says to our Lord, “Sir, come down ere my child die;” 
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our Lord replies, “Go thy way, thy son liveth,"—thus putting 
his faith to the very trial, to which the centurion at once de- 
clares himself superior. 

It must, however, be acknowledged that the xal in xai 
yap does not always belong to the following word, but the 
phrase sometimes corresponds to the Latin etenim rather than 
to nam etiam. In Xen. Anab. i. 1, 6, we find an instance of 
the sense etenim, xal yap joav ai “lwvixal mores Trcoadpép- 
vous TO apyatov; but in the same book and chapter, § 8, there 
is an equally clear instance of the sense nam etiam, which I 
believe it to have in the history of the centurion. This pas- 
sage runs: xal yap 6 Kipos amémeure tovs yuyvopévous bac- 
peovs Bacwrel éx trav Todcwv wv Ticcadépyns érvyyavev éyov. 
“For Cyrus also (as well as Tissaphernes) used to send in for 
the king the accruing tributes from the towns that Tissa- 
phernes used to hold.” eS 

In any case the argument from the improbability of the 
centurion having, except by special revelation, a fuller know- 
ledge of our Lord’s real nature than was possessed by His 
own disciples, and the absence of any indication of such a 
revelation, holds good against the a fortiori explanation of 
his speech, which I contend to be both needless, groundless, 
and uncritical. 


IV. 


St Marruew xv. 27. 


“And she said, Truth, Lord: yet the dogs eat of the crumbs 
which fall from their masters’ table.” 


The logical connexion between Nal, xuvpie, and cal yap Ta 
kuvapia éobie amd tay ~iyiwv, «.7.r., has always been a 
stumblingblock to commentators. Some have made xal ydp 
= ada yap, and translated “yet,” as the Authorized Version. 
Others have made val a humble concession to our Lord, and 
enveloped the logical difficulty of yap in a cloud of words. 
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But a passage from the Cyclops of Euripides (lines 554 and 
555) appears likely to set the matter at rest in a very simple 
manner. It runs: 


Cyclops. xdaice dirav tov olvov ov dirodyra ce. 
Silenus. vat pa Av, éred pov dno épav ovros Kxadov. 
“You shall catch it for liking the wine, when it doesn’t like 
you. 
“Yes, by Zeus, [it does like me though], since it says it’s in 
love with me because I am handsome.” 


Apply this meaning of val, somewhat approaching to the 
German doch and our yes as formerly opposed to yea, and the 
sense comes out very simply. “She came and prostrated 
herself before him, saying, Lord help me. But he answered 
and said, It is not good to take the children’s bread, and 
throw it to the dogs. And she said, Yes, Lord, [it is though], 
for even the dogs eat from the crumbs that fall from the chil- 
dren’s table.” Our Lord stated the matter broadly and gene- 
rally in order to try her faith, and she in reply shewed that 
in a certain qualified and secondary sense his general princi- 
ple did not hold; for the crumbs that fell from the children’s 
table were ordinarily the portion of the dogs. But if any one 
prefers to supply Bo7nGer uot to vai, and understand it in the 
sense, “Yes, Lord, do help me though, for even the dogs,” &c., 
I am not inclined to find much fault with him.. Shilleto, in 
Appendix C to his edition of Demosthenes, de Falsa Lega- 
tione, goes very fully into this quasi-negative sense of val, but 
does not quote the above passage from Euripides, which 
seems to me a stronger instance of the use than many of 
those, which he does quote. 


"Vz 


St MarrHew xxvi. 28. 
“This is my blood [that] of the [new] covenant, which is being 
poured out for many for remission of sins.” 
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Sr Mark xiv. 24. 
“ This is my blood [that] of the [new] covenant, which is being 
poured out for many.” 


=» 


Sr Luxe xxu. 20. 


“ This cup, the new covenant in my blood, which (cup, not blood, 
ro, not Ta) ts being powred out for you.” 


1 Cor.. xu. 25. 


“This cup is the new covenant in my blood, do this as often as 
ye drink in my commemoration.” 


It will be observed that I have altered the word “ testa- 
ment,” here used by the Authorized Version, into “covenant.” 
This I have done simply because the expressions “blood of a 
testament” and “testament in blood” are neither more nor 
less than nonsense, nor have any parallel passages from writers 
either sacred or profane been cited to justify them, except it 
be the celebrated passage Hebrews ix. 15—17, which I trust 
I shall prove ere long to require an entirely different though 
novel interpretation. I have also noted the variations of 
reading, which are considerable. Thus the Greek words equi- 
valent to “that” and “new” are very doubtful in St Matthew 
and still more soin St Mark. In St Luke and St Paul there 
are no variations, but the latter part of the sentence, “which 
is being poured out for you,” is in St Luke in apposition with 
“this cup,” not, as the Authorized Version would lead us to 
suppose, with “my blood.” In St Paul the word “it” is in- 
troduced in the Authorized Version after “drink,” but its 
insertion cannot be justified on grammatical grounds. In 
St Luke there is no copula in the sentence. 

The variations of St Matthew and St Mark present no 
theological or grammatical difficulties of importance. It 
matters practically little, whether we follow the teztus recep- 
tus, and read ‘‘ This is my blood that of the new covenant,” or 


several of the Uncial MSS. and read “This is my blood of the 
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covenant.” But the difficulties of construction and meaning 
in both St Luke and St Paul are very great and serious. 

In the first place in St Luke, where are we to supply the 
copula? Are we to translate “This cup, the new covenant in 
my blood, [is] that which is being poured out for you”? For 
grammar requires To vmrép upav exxuvopuevov to be either pre- 
dicated of or taken with rovro ro wornpiov. I am sorry to 
see that Dean Alford quotes with approbation Bengel’s very 
ridiculous note, “These words cannot be said of zornpzoyp, 
‘nam poculum plenum non effunditur, sed bibitur”” Just as 
if the ancient Greeks and Romans did not regularly pour 
libations from full cups, pocula plena, before they drank of 
them! Just as if David did not pour out, instead of drinking, 
the water, which three of his mighty men had obtained for 
him at the risk of their lives! (2 Sam. xxii. 16.) It is of 
course impossible to gainsay that the “cup” may be here 
taken for its contents, and that it is the “ fruit of the vine” 
in the cup, not the cup itself that is represented as being 
“poured out.” Wordsworth here simply shirks the difficulty, 
as indeed he generally does, when he cannot solve one. 

If however we place the copula differently, we must trans- 
late “This cup [is] the new covenant in my blood, the [cup 
which is] being poured out for you.” No tertiwm quid that I 
can see is grammatically admissible, unless we reduce the 
Greek of St Luke to a level with that of the Apocalypse, and 
make the nominative rd virép vuav éxyuvopevoy agree with 
the dative t@ aipari wou, which is what appears to be indi- 
cated by the Authorized Version. If the similarity is to be 
carried out in all its parts, our Lord’s body, the vehicle of his 
blood, would be represented by the material cup, the contents 
of which, the wine of the sacrament, will thus naturally hold 
the position of his blood. 

In 1 Cor. xi. 25, no direct object is provided for mivnre, 
and if we were translating any other book and not the Scrip- 
tures, we should undoubtedly connect it with eis thy éunp 
avapynow, and translate “ Do this, as often as ye drink in my 
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commemoration.” Do what? Do that which our Lord was 
then doing or had then done, take the cup in the hand and 
bless it? It is easy enough to find ex post facto illustrations 
of taking a cup and drinking as an act of commemoration. 
For instance, at many college commemorations, after dinner, 
the master of the college takes a cup of wine and drinks “In 
piam memoriam fundatoris or fundatricis.” But was any 
such custom then existing, and if so, was it of a solemn and 
general nature? To this question I could myself give no 
answer, and in default of an answer, I should probably have 
considered it useless to pursue the subject further, had not 
the elements of an answer more or less satisfactory been sug- 
gested to me. 

In the second volume of his very remarkable work on the 
Principles of Divine Service, Mr Freeman discusses the pas- 
sage on which I have just been commenting, to much the 
same effect as I have done, but his investigations into Jewish 
forms of prayer and their connexion with the Liturgies of the 
Christian Church give him grounds for proceeding beyond 
the mere query at which J had arrived. On the eve of every 
Sabbath, at supper, the master of the family says grace with 
a cup of wine in his right hand’, and his left resting on two 
loaves of bread covered with a napkin. The two loaves are 
thus placed on the Sabbath morning also. The two loaves, 
according to the Jews, are in remembrance of the double por- 
tion of heavenly bread or manna which they gathered every 
Friday, and partook of on that day and the Sabbath in the 
wilderness. In the formula of prayer made use of on that 
occasion occur the words, “ We will give praise to Thee for 
that Thou hast made our fathers inherit the good land, and 
for that Thou hast brought us out of the land of Egypt, and 
from the house of bondage; and for the covenant, and for 


1 From Zhe Book of Religion, Ceremonies, and Prayers of the Jews, as 
practised in their Synagogues and Families on all occasions. Translated from 
the Hebrew by Gamaliel Ben Pedahzur. 
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Thy law and Thy statutes, and for the life, favour, and grace 
with which Thou hast favoured us.” 

Now if this formula be really ancient, or be based upon 
one that was really ancient, we certainly find in it a custom 
of drinking ets dvayyvnowy, in commemoration of the highest 
and holiest matters of past favour vouchsafed to the Israel- 
itish people. And that it, or something like it, was really in 
use in the olden time, we have a fair right to infer from 
many passages of Scripture. In Psalm cxvi. 13 we have, ‘I 
will take the cup of salvation and call upon the name of the 
Lord.” Psalm xvi. 5, “The Lord is the portion of mine in- 
heritance and of my cup.” Jeremiah xvi. 7, “Neither shall 
men give them the cup of consolation to drink for their father 
or for their mother.” The allusions to the cup of wrath 
given in punishment are very numerous, but their bearing 
upon this subject is rather that of contrast than of similarity. 

It is certainly not a suggestion to be lightly passed over, 
whether our Lord’s meaning, as expressed by St Paul, be not 
this, “Do this, as oft as ye hold a festival in commemoration 
of me;” “this” meaning a ceremony well known to and prac- 
tised by the Jews in their families on the eve of every Sab- 
bath and festival. And I think great credit is due to Mr 
Freeman for the careful, elaborate, and searching manner in 
which he has investigated the question. 


VI. 


St MatruHew xxvi. 50. 


e . 2 a >: «a e ra) > © a a 4 
“"O St “Inoois ele -avrd, ‘Eraipe, éf © [or 6] rape; tore 
mpoceNBovres éréBadov tas xelpas éri tov “Inoovv, kat éxparyoayv 


> 7 
auTov.” 


The Authorized Version here apparently translates a rela- 
tive as an interrogative. Neither do Webster and Wilkinson 
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mend the matter by following Fritzsche in translating, “ For 
what a purpose art thou here!” This is rightly rejected by 
Winer, who, however, considers the use of the relative instead 
of the interrogative as a mark of the low state of the Greek 
language in the New Testament. But to my mind neither of 
these explanations, or rather evasions, are satisfactory. It 
appears to me that a question is necessary in the connexion, 
yet that question neither is nor can be asked by the relative 
@ or 6 It was asked by gesture, and the words used 
might be thus translated, “Comrade, [that], for which thou 
art come?” Just as we often say to an intrusive person, 
“Sir, your business?” This explanation has certainly the 
advantage of simplicity, and appears to me free from the 
objections which may reasonably be urged against all the 
others, 


VIL. 


-Sr Matruew xxvir. 16—18, 20—26. Sr Mark xv. 6—15. 
Sr Luxe xxu1 18—25. St Joun xvu. 40, compared with LrEvi- 
TIcus xv1. 5—26. 


“And so Pilate, willing to content the people, released Barab- 
bas unto them, and delivered Jesus, when- he had scourged him, to 
be crucified,” &c. 


SyMBOLISM OF THE SCAPE-GOAT, 


Bishop Ellicott, in page 450 of his essay on Scripture 
and its interpretation, in the Aids to Faith, lays down two 
rules for the prudent expounder to conform to in tracing out 
types: “First, not positively to assert the existence of typical 
relations between persons, places, or things, unless it should 
appear, either directly or by reasonable inference, that such 
relations are recognized in Scripture: secondly, even in the 
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case of apparently reasonable inferences from Scripture, not 
to press the typical allusion unless we have the consent of 
the best of the earlier expositors.” : 

It is not my intention to enter into any investigation of 
the first. of these rules, which may at any rate be accepted as 
a caution even by those who are not willing to commit them- 
selves to its guidance as an absolute rule. But the second 
appears to me to involve so glaring an attempt to lock the 
wheels of progress in the department of typology, that I 
cannot but raise my voice to protest against it. Our Lord 
has told us that every properly instructed scribe is like a 
householder who brings forth out of his store things both 
NEW and old (Matt. xiii. 52); are we then to be restricted to 
the old things only in the department of typology? Whence 
did Bishop Ellicott derive his authority for thus restricting 
the general words of his Master? It may be that the 
fathers, fond as they were of discovering typical resemblances, 
where we, on reconsideration, can find nothing, passed heed- 
lessly over some types of the greatest value, which lay too 
near the surface for them even to imagine them to be types 
at all. I am willing enough to pay great regard to the 
earlier commentators, especially to Origen, but am not will- 
ing by my own act and deed to tether myself to a stake 
by a rope which will let me advance to the limits of their 
traces and no further. But let me proceed to Bishop Elli- 
cott’s application of his rule. 

He says (p. 451) :— 


“To conclude with an instance of its negative use, we may al- 
lude to an ingenious attempt to connect the circumstances men- 
tioned by all the four evangelists in reference to our Lord and 
Barabbas with the sortition in reference to the two goats (Lev. 
xvi. 5, sqq.) on the day of Atonement. At first there seems a 
strange persuasiveness in the suggested relations of type to anti- 
type; nay, there might be thought to be some scriptural basis in 
the similar comparisons that are indicated or hinted at (comp. 
chap. xiii. 11, 12) in the Epistle to the Hebrews. The opinion of 
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the early writers here interposes a salutary caution. We find 
that the ceremonies connected with the scape-goat, and the some- 
what similar ceremonies in the cleansing of the leper (Lev. xiv. 2, 
8qq.), were almost unanimously referred alone to Christ,—to 
Christ, as both dying for us, and by His resurrection living again 
for evermore. The circumstances of the case, it was justly argued, 
required a type which, to be complete, must necessarily be two- 
fold, and which to be fully significative, must present two aspects, 
as it were, of the same anti-typal mystery. If it be admitted that 
the scape-goat can, by inference, be deemed a scriptural type of 
Christ, it is probable that we shall reject the ingenious parallel, 
and accept the view taken by the earlier expositors.” 


Nothing can be fairer than the Bishop’s mode of stating 
the case; it is his rule itself to which I cannot give my 
assent. And I hope I shall always retain a grateful sense of 
his services to sacred literature, even while I am protesting 
against what I conceive to be his errors. 

Let us first examine the theory of the fathers alluded to, 
and see whether it can stand a scrutiny. That the sacrificed 
goat represented our Lord in His death, everybody is agreed; 
but not so as regards the goat, which was let go into the wil- 
derness “ for Azazel,” DINIY?, an expression which has not yet 
been satisfactorily explained, but is by some considered to be 
the name of an evil spirit, and is by the LXX. translated by 
T® avoToutaiw, Tov atrotoumaiov eis adecw, and els tH 
atrovroumnv. The words of the LXX. may either be under- 
stood actively “for the averter” or “for the [demon to be] 
averted ;” or lastly, “for the [goat to be] dismissed,” hirco 
emissarto, as Schleusner has it. And I suppose this latter 
sense is that indicated by the English translation “ scape- 
goat,” quasi “ escape-goat.” Such, however, is the difficulty 
of the words, that it is quite impossible to take them into 
account in the investigation, and we must, therefore, simply 
consider the facts, first remarking that the term scape-goat 
is generally and popularly most grossly misapplied in Eng- 
lish. We speak of a person being made a scape-goat, who 
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suffers the punishment, which others escape who deserve 
it in a greater degree than himself. But the Jewish scape- 
goat suffered no punishment whatever, and was simply set 
free in the wilderness. The person who escapes punish- 
ment is the scape-goat, not the person who is sacrificed for 
others. | 

Now, there is but one circumstance in our Lord’s life, 
death, and resurrection, that bears any resemblance to the 
scape-goat, and that is, the fact that he is spoken of in both 
the Old and New Testaments as “ bearing” our sins and infir- 
mities. But this is either as removing them (Matt. viii. 17) or 
as bearing the pain and punishment of them, not as carry- 
ing them away to some other place. Surely He did not 
carry them to heaven, which is the idea involved in the 
theory of those who identify the scape-goat with our Lord in 
His resurrection. If any whither, He must have carried 
them to Hades, and left them there before rising and ascend- ~ 
ing to heaven. Again, the man who conducted the scape-goat 
into the wilderness, was rendered unclean by the contact; 
can it be supposed that our Lord was unclean in His resur- 
rection? Not to mention that the act of release by the hands 
of a “fit man” is entirely lost from sight under this interpre- 
tation. Here, then, we have only one point of resemblance ; 
and two points, which render that resemblance impossible to 
be more than accidental. 

Another theory is, to regard the scape-goat as represent- 
ing our Lord during His sojourn in the wilderness at His 
temptation; a view which simply divorces the two goats 
from each other entirely. 

Archbishop Magee says that the ceremonies of the scape- 
goat are to be taken in connexion with the sacrificial system 
in general, and cannot have any particular explanation of 
their own, which sounds to me simply as an acknowledge- 
ment that he knows nothing about the matter, and cannot 
see his way through it. 

But the fact is, that all these difficulties appear to me to 
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arise from an entire misapprehension of the nature, purpose, 
and significance of types. That they had an immediate, 
local and moral, or spiritual significance, no one will deny ; 
and this lies generally too near the surface to be mistaken. 
But as regards their future and eventual application I believe 
their import to be grossly mistaken. Their grand purpose 
was surely to furnish marks of identification of Jesus as the 
Messiah, whereas they are generally interpreted as having 
some mystical reference, which is only g@wvaev cuveroias, 
vocal to the initiated. Take, for instance, that of the Paschal 
Lamb, which is far more generally used for the explanation 
of the real presence in the Eucharist, than as a means of - 
identifying Jesus as the Messiah. Indeed, with the exception 
of Hippolytus of Portus, Apollinarius of Hierapolis, Clement 
and Peter of Alexandria, Athanasius, and the author of the 
Chronicon Paschale, commentators have generally been very 
busily occupied in doing what really amounts to endeavouring 
to prove Jesus not to have been the true Paschal Lamb; and 
were it not for the distinct statement of St Paul that he was 
the Paschal Lamb, we should probably have had it stated in 
so many words, that the Passover had little more to do with 
His identification as the Messiah, than the ordinary morning 
and evening sacrifices. 

But before 1 take up the consideration of the particular 
type for which I am contending, let me briefly pass in review 
the principal acknowledged types relating to our Lord, and 
carefully note the number and kind of points of resemblance 
which they severally afford. 

I. According to the ordinary view the points of resem- 
blance between our Lord and the Paschal Lamb are only 
three: » 

(1) Guiltlessness and non-resistance, which indicate 
analogy of nature between the type and antitype, but which 
are not peculiar to the Paschal lamb, and therefore are 
scarcely worthy of a place here, where we are considering 
rather the distinctive features of the Paschal sacrifice. 
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(2) No bones were broken in either case. _ 

(3) Both victims were partaken of after death, the one 
really, the other mystically in the sacrament. To -which (4) 
those who hold with the above-mentioned Fathers that the 
last supper was not a passover, can add, that our Lord ex- 
pired at the very moment of the commencement of the 
Paschal sacrifice. Hence, too, we can add (5) that our Lord 
was set apart on the tenth day of Nisan, and (6) that his 
resurrection corresponded to the offering of the sheaf of 
first-fruits. But all these three last points of resemblance 
are utterly lost by the ordinary view. : 

II. Our Lord himself referred to the brazen serpent 
elevated by Moses in the wilderness, as a type of himself. 
The points of resemblance are two only. , 

(1) Elevation upon a wooden support, probably a cross 
in both cases. 

(2) Cure in the one case of bodily, in the other of 
spiritual disease by the faithful contemplation of the object 
elevated for the purpose. 

III. The sacrifice of Isaac—begging pardon of Bishop 
Ellicott’s first rule—is generally acknowledged to be a typé 
of that of our Lord. The points of resemblance are four. 

(1) Miraculous though not identical conception in each 
case. But this is more like the conception of John the 
Baptist than that of our Lord, and will scarcely bear 
pressing. . 

(2) The victim in each case given up to sacrifice by his 
father, is an only son. Or this may perhaps be considered 
as affording two separate points of resemblance. 

(3) Isaac bore the wood on which he was to have been 
offered, our Lord bore his cross. 

(4) There was a resurrection from the dead in each 
case; that of Isaac, who suffered a symbolical death in the 
substituted ram being figurative, évy wapaBor7 (Heb. xi. 19), 
that of our Saviour real. 

IV. The sign of Jonah is referred to by our Lord as the 
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only one which would be given to the Jews of his day. The 
points of resemblance are three. 

(1) Three days in a real or symbolical grave. 

(2) Resurrection from that grave. 

(3) Each was a voluntary sacrifice for the safety of 
others. 

V. The high priest is treated in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews as a type of Christ. The points of resemblance 
are three. 

(1) Divine calling, as of Aaron through Moses, and of 
our Lord by a voice from heaven at his baptism. 

(2) Mediatorship between God and Man. 

(8) Entrance into the unseen with blood. 

These are the principal and most striking scriptural 
types, and in none of them do we find, according to the 
ordinary explanations, more than four points of resemblance, 
one of which is generally faint or uncertain. We may now 
proceed to the consideration of the ceremonies of the great 
day of atonement, which present to my mind a type as close 
and striking as any. 

The points of resemblance are these. 

(1) The two prisoners before Pilate correspond to the 
two goats in number. 

(2) One of the goats and one of the prisoners were 
‘selected for death, the other for release. 

(3) This death and release were actually carried into 
execution. 

(4) As the two goats, so also were the two prisoners 
exact counterparts of each other. Jesus was the Messiah, 
Barabbas was the representative of the kind of Messiah, 
which the Jews expected and desired. 

(5) Even if Origen’s statement (on Matth. xxvii. 16—18) 
that some MSS. of St Matthew in his day read “Jesus 
Barabbas” as opposed to “Jesus called Christ,” be not relied 
on, there yet remains a very singular coincidence of name — 
between the two. Barabbas, son of the Father, stands in 
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a remarkable antithesis to the Son of man, who claimed 
God as his Father. 

(6) The next point is not altogether one of resemblance, 
but also in some degree of contrast, yet comes equally under 
the laws of association, and rather indicates an interruption 
and incompleteness of the ceremony as regards a great por- 
tion of the Jewish nation, although as regards Christians, 
and those Jews who became Christians, it is complete and 
the parallel holds in every respect. The Jewish nation did 
not confess its sins by the mouth of the priest over the head 
of the scape-goat, but, at the instigation of the priests, deli- 
berately took its greatest sin upon itself. “His blood be 
upon us and upon our children !” 

The Jewish nation thus divided itself into two great por- 
tions, those who died with Jesus, the sacrificed goat, confess- 
ing their sins (a necessary preliminary to baptism), and those 
who lived with Barabbas, the polluted scape-goat, taking 
their sin on their own heads. And as identified with Barab- 
bas, the scape-goat, the portion of the scape-goat they have 
had ever since. They are wanderers in the wilderness of 
the world, everywhere separated from the rest of mankind, 
and nowhere identified with the people among whom they 
live, a kind of living scape-goat, representing the mystical 
body of the outlaw, whom they preferred, just as the Church 
of Christ represents the mystical body of Him, m whom 
every member of it suffers a aa death and resurrec- 
tion at his baptism. 

Now here is an explanation of a most important ceremony 
in the Jewish economy, that could hardly have been left 
without some striking fulfilment, which makes it point to 
Jesus as the Messiah in a manner more close and more 
remarkable than any other according to the current explana- 
tions, seeing that the points of resemblance are actually siz 
in number. Is it just, is it reasonable to reject it for no 
other reason than that it has only lately been thought of? 
Even the “fit man,” by whom the scape-goat was conducted 
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into the wilderness, finds his antitype either in Pilate 
himself, or in the person or persons sent by him to release 
Barabbas from prison, though I have thought this addi- 
tional point of resemblance scarcely worthy of being classed 
as a seventh among the rest, lest I should lay myself open to 
a charge of over minute exegetical tendencies. 

But let us suppose for a moment that this interpretation 
had been current from the first, and in vogue among the 
fathers? What use would Julian the apostate and the other 
early opponents of Christianity have made of it? They 
would have treated the history of Barabbas as simply in- 
serted for the purpose of proving Jesus to be the Messiah, 
and would have declared that such coincidences did but prove 
Christianity to be a “cunningly devised fable.” But when 
things so plain and so simple are not discovered till a much 
later period, their force as types remains the same, while 
the religion itself is freed from the objections which would 
otherwise infallibly have been brought against it. If there 
had been no difficulty for us to elucidate in the matter of 
the passover and last supper, would it eventually have 
strengthened or weakened the case of Christianity? It 
would have weakened it undoubtedly, as laying it open to 
the suspicion of fraud and forgery, whereas such difficulties 
when solved, as I believe they will be solved, exhibit a force 
of “undesigned coincidence,” which far surpasses any evi- 
dence that can be gleaned from matters lying on the surface. 
And how differently does the argument addressed to a Jew 
from my point of view, identifying Jesus most clearly both 
with the Paschal lamb and the sacrifice of expiation, appeal 
to him from that in which almost every type important in 
his eyes halts and hobbles to a most unsatisfactory solution. 

Nor is it reasonable to object that Barabbas was histo- 
rically too unimportant a personage to occupy the position of 
counterpart to our Lord in such a case. How many people 
are great in their day, who are almost lost from recollection 
afterwards! Vixere fortes ante Agamemnona. And Barab- 
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bas was a déop0s "ETTIZHMO*, (Matt. xxvii. 16), a “notable 
prisoner,” who had headed a &TA2IZ or insurrection against 
the Romans (Mark xv. 7), in which blood had been shed, 
though it is not recorded to what extent. But the mention 
of the cvoracirai in St Mark, and the description of the 
man given by St Matthew, taken together, certainly indi- 
cate an outlaw of more than ordinary consideration, who 
must have been at the head of a considerable band of men, 
perhaps amounting to a little army. No doubt at the time 
he was a kind of popular hero. And in considering such a 
subject we ought to look upon things as they existed at 
the tume, and not take an ex post facto historical view of 
events, judging of them by our own notions and prejudices 
or even by our own better and fuller information. Indeed 
the preference of Barabbas over Jesus appears to be the first 
distinct fulfilment of the prophecy in John v. 42: “I have 
come in my Father’s name and ye receive me not ; if another 
shall come in his own name, him ye will receive.” 

It will perhaps be worth while to state the manner in 
which I was led to my theory of the fulfilment of the sym- 
bolism of the great day of atonement, and the corroboration 
it has met with from living commentators, as it will shew that 
more minds than one have been working independently in 
the same direction. I believe it was in 1843 that a friend 
heard and recounted to me a sermon of Mr Melville’s, 
preached on Good Friday, in which he endeavoured to shew, 
(1) that the importance of the ceremonies of that day in 
the Jewish economy was so great, that they must have had 
their counterpart in the actual history of our Saviour; and 
(2) that the history of the young man, who fled and left 
the linen cloth, with which he was girded, in the hands 
of our Lord’s captors (Mark xiv. 51, 52) was simply intro- 
duced in order to exhibit the fulfilment of the type of the 
scape-goat. This reasoning haunted me for some time, and 
I was equally unable to resist the arguments of Mr Melville 
in favour of the necessity of a fulfilment of the type, and to 
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accept his view of that fulfilment. I was, however, at length 
led to the conclusion, that it was not the young man who 
escaped, but Barabbas, who was deliberately released, that 
completed the anti-typical fulfilment of the ceremony of the 
scape-goat. 

The same view appears to have been ventilated by a 
German of .the name of Krafft and adopted by Luthardt, 
whose work on St John was published in 1853. Just about 
the same time appeared Sepp’s Leben Jesu, which contains 
the same theory. Thus it would seem that, in all proba- 
bility, much about the same time and without correspon- 
dence or knowledge of each other’s views, a Lutheran, a 
Roman Catholic, and an Anglican were led to the very same 
theory of the symbolism of this extraordinary ceremony. 
This view has also been adopted by Dean Alford from 
Luthardt, and that as long ago as 1854, though I was not 
aware of it, as I only possess the first and fourth editions of 
his first volume, and never had the second edition to my 
knowledge in my hands till the very day on which I com- 
mitted this view to writing for the Journal of Sacred Litera- 
ture. Altogether this is one of the most singular instances 
on record of several persons being led independently to the 
same conclusions, which had previously lain hid from the 
wise and learned. And J think I may fairly express a 
confidence that such a threefold cord will be found too 
strong to be broken by the touch of so arbitrary a rule as 
that laid down by Bishop Ellicott with respect to typology. 

I regret deeply that Bishop Ellicott should in this case 
have been led to range himself on the side of the men, who 
live with their faces turned backwards, and who are willing 
to accept nothing that has not antiquity in its favour. Every 
man becomes an “ authority” after he is dead, and the lapse 
of a few years will soon convert a new and startling interpre- 
tation into an old and stale one. And in the present day 
it is impossible to put enquiry down by a list of names or by 
anything that can be ultimately reduced to mere authority. 
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If the Essays and Reviews shew nothing else, they at any 
rate shew this. I am myself convinced that the old or- 
thodoxy is in the main in the right, and that the splendour 
of the truths it contains will beam far more brightly after 
the windows have been cleaned, which let in the rays of the 
everlasting sun to its precious stores. But theologians have 
both collected a large quantity of dross and sparkling tinsel 
along with the pure gold, silver and precious stones, and also 
in all probability left a great many jewels of “purest ray 
serene” unvalued and unconsidered through unskilfulness, 
inattention, pre-occupation or prejudice, that may after all 
have been heaven-sent for reasons unknown to us, but which 
a future age will more clearly perceive. Our duty is not to 
frame arbitrary rules like those by which Bishop Ellicott 
would tether us, but to endeavour by God’s help to be ani- 
mated by a sincere love of the truth and the truth only, to. 
make use of all prudential cautions that may be reasonably 
suggested to us, and neither to repudiate the old, because 
the germs of subsequent errors are visible in some portions 
of it, nor to reject the new, simply because it is new and 
may perhaps be startling to us. St Paul gives us the true 
rule, “Test and try all things and hold fast that which is 
good” (1 Thess. v. 21). And whether we have to deal with 
those who depreciate the Fathers or with those who decry 
the labours of modern divines, let us always remember that 
our Lord himself has told us, that “ Every scribe instructed 
as regards the kingdom of heaven, is like a householder who 
brings forth out of his store things new and old.” 


VITl. 
Mark 1x. 23. 


“°O 8 "Ingots elev avrg, To ei Svvacat [mirrevoat|’ ravra dv- 
vara TO Tirrevovtt.” 


Assuming that the word mioredoas is an interpolation, I 
cannot but object to Tischendorf’s introduction of a note of 
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interrogation after Td e¢ Suvacas. A semicolon should be put 
in the Greek, and a note of admiration, not of interrogation, 
in English, The translation would then run thus: “But if 
aught thou canst, help us, taking pity upon us. But Jesus 
said to him, If thou canst! All things are possible to the be- 
liever.” The meaning is, “Iam surprised at your use of the 
expression, If thou canst; of course I can; all things are 
within the power of a real believer.” 

To explain ro et duvacat muotevocat with De Wette and 
others as “the usual formula, If thou canst believe,” is to call 
that usual which was not usual, at least as far as we can see 
from our present gospels. Reference was undoubtedly made 
by our Lord to the faith of some of the parties concerned in 
cures, but this was not the usual formula by which he did so. 
And De Wette’s objection that ef re d¥vqaoat would have fol- 
-lowed 10, instead of merely ei dvvacaz, is surely hypercriti- 
eism. The gravamen of the man’s offence lay in ef dvvacat, 
not in the modifying 71; and the mistakes of so many com- 
mentators have arisen from their failing to see that our 
Lord’s reference was not to the faith of the man, but to Hzs 
awn. 

In Plato's Phedo, 99 B, we have a sentence beginning 
with 76 and finishing without any finite verb: 7d yap pur) Sie- 
AécGar oldv zt’ elvas Ott GAro pev Th eats TO altiov Te Svtt, 
GAXo 8 éxeivo aveu ov TO aittov ovK av ToT ein alriov’ which 
should be translated; “For fancy not being able to distinguish 
that the cause in reality is one thing, and that without which 


the cause would never be a cause, another!” 


IX. 
Luke vy. 2, © 
_ “Atbry y atoypagy xpury eyévera yYyepovevovtos THs Yupias 
Kupyviov.” 
Commentators do not appear to have noticed the con- 
firmation given by the words of this verse, when literally 
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translated, to the discovery of A. W. Zumpt, that Publius 
Sulpicius Quirinus was twice governor of Syria. The transla- 
tion should run: “This was the first census that took place 
while Quirinus was governor of Syria.” The second took 
place after the banishment of Archelaus’. It is not sense to 
say with Alford, “This enrolment first took place when Cy- 
renius was governor of Syria.” In speaking of one particular 
enrolment, how can the expression “first took place” be ap- 
plicable to it? The same enrolment cannot take place twice. 
Besides, that would have required wpérov instead of apern. 
The word arp#rn implies that Quirinus afterwards conducted 
a second census, and we find that he did subsequently hold 
one, as recorded by Josephus above referred to, 


X. 


Luke 1n. 23. 


“Kat avros qv o ‘Ingots woel érav ‘TpuaKovra, BP XOMEVOS, BY, WS 
évopifero, vies “Iwond, rod *HAi” 


I have never been satisfied with any explanation of jy 
adpxopevos that I have seen. It is clear that dv cannot follow. 
it in construction; and to translate apyouevos, “when he 
began his ministry,” taking qv with wooed érdv tpiaxovra, 
appears to me exceedingly awkward. With the reading of 
Tischendorf, 4v 6 “Incovs apycuevos woel érav tptaxovta, I 
think the translation which I am about to propose is certainly 
right; and even with the common reading, which perhaps 
was originated by some one who misunderstood the other, I 
think it can claim a fair share of probability. Referring to 
the commencement of-the Acts, we find rév yév rpatov Adbyov 
errotnoapny wep Tavtav, @ Becdire, Gv”"HPEATO 6 Inaois 
mov te kal Sidackev. Now why should not 7v dpydpevos 
be the ordinary compound past tense, which fv épydpuevoy 


3 Josephus, Ant. XVII. 13. 5. 
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surely is in John i. 9, and of which the instances are almost 
innumerable in the New Testament and LXX.? As for in- 
stance Mark ii. 18, joav vnotevovres; Luke ii. 33, Av "Iwond 
Kain pntnp avrov Oavyafovres. Thus the translation is very 
simple, the genitive of age corresponding to the ordinary 
Latin use: “ And Jesus himself began (his ministry, i.e. vrosety 
xa Sidacxev, as in Acts i. 1) when about thirty years old, 
being, as he was supposed,” &c. We find a very similar in- 
stance of the genitive of age without the participle in Luke 
Vill. 42: Ouyarnp povoyerns Av avT@ ws érav Swdexa: “He 
had an only daughter about twelve years old.” 

This explanation also satisfies the usual rule, that jv and 
its participle are only separated by their subject and its ad- 
juncts, unless it be by qualifications of the predicate itself, as 
in Acts xvi. 12, 


XI, 


LuKE vi. 36—850. 


“"Hpuwra 5€ tis avtov tov Papicaiwy, iva payy pet avrod’ Kal 
clccAOuv els THY oixiay Tod Papwaiov avexriOy. Kai ov yoy &v rp 
, C4 @ ‘ 3 A 4 > 7 9 “a > 0 a 
MOA, YTS BV apaptwros, éxvyvodaa drt avaxetrar ev TH olkig Tov 
Papicaiov, xopicaca adaBactpov pipov, Kal oTaoa, Tapa ToUs modas 
b ~ > & id R4 4 “ 4 3 “A A l4 
avrov oriaw kAalovoa, yptaro Bpéxew rovs modas avrov Tots Sdxpvat, 
Kat rats Opt rHs Keparrs avrys éfépacce, cal xarepire Tovs wodas 
avrov, kal yAae TO pipw. “Iduv St 0 Papiwaios 6 xadécas avrov, 
elrev év éavt@, A€ywv, Otros ei Hv mpopyrns, eyivwoxey dy tis xal 
. e€ , @& 9 2 a © € Ld 2 \ 3 

WOTATY 1) YUVvy, ATs Gwretat avrov, Ort apaptwdds éort. Kat azoxpt- 
Geis 0 “Inaois ele xpos avrov, Sipwv, Exw coi te elrelv. o 5€ dyer, 
Aiddoxade, ciré. Avo xpewperréror qoav Saveory tive’ o els Oberr€ 
Ud lé e , ¢ 4 . 9 3 A o A 
Syvdpia wevraxocta, o S€ érepos mevryKovta. My éxovrwy 82 avray 
2 le) Ld 4 2 , , > oA | A > A 
amodotvat, aporépas éxapicaro. tis obv avtdv, ele, wAElov avrov 
dyornoe; ‘Amoxpilets 5¢ 0 Sivov elev, “YrodapBavw ore © To 
meiov éxapicaro. o S¢ elrev avrg, ‘Opbds expwas. Kat orpadets 
Tpos THY yuvaixa, TH Sipwve Epy, BAreis ravryv tHv yuvaixa; elopd- 
Gov cov eis THY oixiay, Vdwp eri Tovs wodas prov ovK was’ avy dé 
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tots Saxpvow eBpefé prov rovs modas, wal tais Opét ris Kepadis 
auras éféuage. Didnud por ov wxas: avryn dé ad’ Fs eloqdOov, 
ov duéAurre xatadiAovca pov Tovs wodas. ‘“EAaiw tiv Kepadyy pov 
ouk qAeubas: ary Sé pipw pArAeupé pov tovs wodas. 47 Ov xapuy, 
Aéyw cot, apéwvrat ai apaprias avris ai woAXal, Gre pyaryce Trodv 
@ 5& oddyov adierat, oAtyov dyarg. 48 Etre 8 airy, "Apéwvrat 
gov ai apapriat. Kal ypfavro of ocvvavaxeimevor A€yew év éaurois, 
Tis ovrds éorw os Kat apaprias adiyow; 50 Elie 5¢ xpos tay 


a e , , , , 3 > 2 9 
yuvatka, H TiICTtS TOV TECOWKE CE. FOpEevov €ts €tpyvipv. 


Translate verse 47: “Wherefore I say unto thee, Her 
many sins are forgiven, because she loved much; but one to 
whom there is little to be forgiven, loveth little.” Cur pau- 
lum est quod remittatur, 1s paulum amat. The common 
translation would require the perfect ade?ras instead of the 
present adieras. But this is not all. Commentators are won- 
derfully troubled about the fact of her loving much, rt #yd- 
anoe TroAv, being placed as the cause of the forgiveness of her 
many sins, some even going so far as to translate ore by 
“therefore ;” (!!!) and almost all of late years treating ore as 
introducing merely the proof and evidence of her previous 
forgiveness. But the woman had not yet been forgiven, nor 
is there any ground whatever for supposing that she was for- 
given till our Lord’s words in the next verse (verse 48), and 
it is very clumsy, to say the least, to argue that she of her 
own accord took for granted that she was forgiven. The fact 
is, that the application of the parable of the two debtors to 
the cases of the woman and Simon is not direct but inferen- 
tial, they being in the position of the debtors before their 
debts were remitted. Our Lord speaks here as if the woman’s 
act of love had gained her pardon; and such must have been 
to the bystanders, who were not so well instructed in the © 
great doctrine of justification by faith only as modern com- 
mentators, the obvious construction of his conduct and words 
at first. This was done in order to exhibit the contrast be- 
tween her many sins and the much love which she displayed ; 
and for this purpose a temporary relation of cause and effect 
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between sya7rnce and adéwvrat is allowed. It is mere trifling 
to speculate on the moment when the woman’s sins were for- 
given. No doubt she had a “sure and certain hope” that 
forgiven they would be, and consequently exhibited the love 
for which she was commended by our Lord. But He after- 
wards corrects this partially erroneous impression by an 
explanation more completely in accordance with the relation 
between God and sinful man, and ascribes the salvation of 
the woman to the wiotis 8: ayamns évepyoupévn, which 
worked by and manifested itself in her act of love. “Thy 
faith hath saved thee; go in peace.” 

A mere textuarius might be misled by the statement of 
verse 47, but when the whole history of the event is taken 
together, the importance ascribed by our Lord to faith comes 
out in still stronger relief after its temporary and partial 
obscuration; or the difficulty may be put aside at once by 
observing that a more striking case of wiotis 80 ayamns évep- 
yyoupevn, “faith working by love,” could scarcely be imagined, 
the phenomenon of love presupposing the existence of faith. 


XII. 


Loxe xu. 49—51. 

Tip $Oor Bareiv cis rH yay, kat ri Oddlw eb Ady avydhy; 
Barricpa St yw BarricGjvat, kai wis cvvexopat Ews ob TedreoGG ; 
Aoxeire dre elpyvyv mapeyevopyy Sotvar ev ra yp oUXi, A€yw vey, 
GAN’ 7 Stapepiopov.” 

This passage is taken by Origen, Epiphanius, and others, 
in the following manner :—zrip 7AOov Barely eis hv yy, Kar 
tl 0édw ; et 45n avndOn—Origen paraphrasing the three last, 
words just quoted by e!@e 76n éxan—“I came to place a fire 
in the earth, and what do I wish? Would that it had been 
already kindled!” Although this is perfectly consistent with 
the Greek idiom, yet it appears to me in the connexion 
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harsh, unnatural, and scarcely to be justified by our Lord’s 
expressions of wish, that the cup should pass from him, and 
so forth. Those, on the other hand, who have accepted a 
different punctuation, appear to assign to 6éAw the sense of 
“TI mean.” “What do I mean, if I say, that it is already 
kindled?” This reads in the connexion, to my mind, as 
simple nonsense. Let us see whether a terhhum quid will 
not present itself to us. | 

Elliptical expressions like r/ yap are generally explained by 
the insertion of dAXo, so as to signify, “what else?” or “ what 
more?” Let us try a similar course with this passage. It 
will then run thus: “I came to send a fire into the earth, 
and what more do I wish, if it has been already kindled. 
But I have a baptism to receive, and how great is my agony 
till it have been accomplished! Think ye that I came to 
place peace in the earth? I tell you, Nay, but rather 
division.” This is the sense given in the main by the 
Authorized Version, which appears to me most likely to be 
correct, though I have never seen it satisfactorily developed 
by any commentator that has fallen into my hands. 

The Apostles had several times been designated as the 
light of the world, and been alluded to as candles, lighted by 
the Lord. Fire, being spoken of here in the past tense, can 
scarcely be supposed to have any allusion to the Holy Spirit, 
who was to descend in fire on the day of Pentecost. But 
the purifying character of fire may be ascribed to the 
Christian religion itself, as well as to the Holy Spirit. Thus, 
then, the Christian religion would be the pumfying principle, 
which our Lord came to place in the earth, the Apostles the 
torches that were to convey it. Our Lord had by his in- 
structions and example lighted this fire and these torches, 
and what more had he to do or wish for on earth? But he 
had to suffer, to receive the baptism of death, and the antici- 
pation of this filled his human nature with unutterable 
agony. Of this he here warns his disciples; and, after 
warning them against a false view of his own immediate 
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mission, he also warns them against forming false expecta- 
tions of the immediate fruits of theirs. The result of the 
gospel of love amidst a sinful race would not be peace, but 
discord and division. 

An objection may perhaps be taken to this view on 
account of the aorist avn@6n, where we should rather have 
expected the perfect avjmrrat. But there is a precisely 
similar passage in John xiii. 32, “If God has been glorified 
in him, God will also glorify him,” &c. So too Rom. xv. 27; 
1 John iv. 11; and in the passage of St Luke under con- 
sideration, the aorist avjdOn points to the lighting or 
kindling of the fire once for all, rather than to its still re- 
maining alight, although the latter was also true. 


XIII. 


Luke xu. 53. 


“The father shall be divided against the son, and the son against 
the father; the mother against the daughter, and the daughter 
against the mother; the mother in law against her daughter in 
law, and the daughter in law against her mother in law.” 


Canon Wordsworth endeavours to give a reason for the 
alteration of case from the dative in marnp é¢’ vid, «.7.X., to 
the accusative in wevOepa émrt thy viudny avrns, «.7.A. That 
reason is so peculiar that I cannot refuse it a place here. 
“In the former case he is speaking of natural relationships, 
in the other of affinity. In the one case the division grows 
up from within, in the other it appears to be stirred up from 
without. The parents fall out of themselves with their own 
children ; the mother-in-law is excited against her daughter- 
in-law.” Just as if mothers and daughters-in-law were not 
quite as likely to fall out of themselves as parents and 
children! Just as if a disturbing cause were not quite as 
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likely to come from without between parents and children as 
between mothers and daughters-in-law! 

For my own part I can see no difference at all in the 
expressions used in different cases with the same preposition. 
él, except the absence or presence of the article. Where 
the dative is used, the article is absent; where the accusa- 
tive is used, the article is present, as well as a genitive case 
amounting to a possessive pronoun. And in some idiomatic 
usage depending upon the presence or absence of the article, 
of which no one has as yet been able to give any account, I 
presume that the reason for the variation of case must be 
found, not in any hypothesis so arbitrary and so groundless 
as that put forward by the learned Canon. 


XIV. 


LUKE x1x. 17. 


“Kai elrev avr@, Et ayabé dove ore év éAaxlotw mistos éyevov, 
ioOt efovaiay exwv éravw Séxa, woAewv.” 

It is very strange how even industrious and laborious 
men are imposed upon by a positive assertion; and how, in 
spite of themselves, they often continue to spread it, careless 
of the inconsistencies into which it leads them. The note of 
Messrs Webster and Wilkinson on this verse runs as follows: 
“toOt éywv. Be assured that you have. There is no authority 
for considering to. to be from efi; icO pot Swowv, Asch. 
Ag. 1670, know that thou wilt give; to ods [sc. ov], know 
that thou art safe, Soph. O. C. 1210. Jelf, § 682.” 

Now although these passages are correctly translated, and 
the principle of the construction rightly explained by Jelf, 
who however does not appear to be actuated by the same 
animosity against the imperative mood of etut given in the 
grammar, as is exhibited by Messrs Webster and Wilkinson, 
yet there is abundant authority for the existence of that 
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which they so positively deny to exist. If they had but just 
taken the trouble to look out fo6s in Liddell and Scott’s 
Lexicon, and consulted the references there given, they 
would never have committed themselves to such a note as 
the above. They would have found that not only does 
Herodotus (1 118) use the compound srapio6t, but Euripides 
(Or. 1327) gives an instance of i061, which cannot in anywise 
be explained as from oléa. After Electra has said, “ri 8; 
akc npiv ruyyaves orevaypatwv: ‘What? Things requiring 
lamentations on my part are happening:’” Hermione replies, 
“etnuos ioe Ti 5é vedrepov A€yers; ‘Speak words of good 
omen. But what misfortune do you speak of ?’” 

Again, on referring to Matt. v. 25, to6 evvoay ro 
avridixm cov tayv, I find no attempt on the part of Messrs 
Webster and Wilkinson to explain to: as coming from olda, 
but the common explanation of it as coming from ety is 
tacitly admitted. What then becomes of the positive asser- 
tion, that “there is no authority for considering io to be 
from eit?” My own opinion is, that in Luke xix. 17, io 
is from eid and not from oléa, though it is capable of being 
construed as from oiéa, as indeed Wordsworth takes it. 


XV. 


Joun xix. 10, 11. 
“ Aéyet otv avr@ o IAdros, "Epot ov AaXeis; ovx oldas ori éfov- 
4 ” A ld \ 9 4 ” bd ”~ la 2 4 @ 
ciav €xw cravpwcai oe, kat efovoiav Exw awodtaal oe; amexpiOy o 
"Incots, Ovx elyes éovotav ovdepiav Kar’ enov, ei wy pv cor Sedopevoy 


dvwhev: Sia rovro o mapadiWous pé vot peiLova apapriay exe.” 


The common interpretations of this passage are open to 
most serious logical objections. Taking the ordinary accepta- 
tion of the word dvwbev = from above = from heaven, we find 
Pilate saying to our Lord: “Knowest thou not that I have 
authority (or power) to release thee, and authority to crucify 
thee?” and Jesus answering: “Thou wouldest” (not cowldest) 
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“have had no authority over (literally agaznst) me, if it had 
not been given thee from above.” If what had not been 
given Pilate from above? Evidently, éyew éfovciay Kar’ 
eu00, “to have authority over me;” which is the only supple- 
ment that can account for the neuter dedouévov. Thus far all 
is well, But our Lord proceeds to say: “Therefore he who 
delivered me over to thee hath the greater sin.” Several 
alternatives present themselves here as regards the meaning 
of 6 mapadiédovs, “he who delivered me over to thee.” If 
Pilate’s power came directly from 6 mapaéd:dovs, and 6 trapa- 
d:d0vs and dvwGev refer alike to God, then 8a todto, therefore, 
is logical in itself, but the idea involved is simple blasphemy. 
If, on the other hand, Judas or Caiaphas be considered as 6 
mapadcoovs, the argument, logically considered, is simple non- 
sense. The fact that Pilate had received power over our 
Lord from heaven, which he would not otherwise have had, is 
made the ground of the statement, that Caiaphas and the 
Jews—for this is manifestly better than taking Judas as the 
qapaoidovs, inasmuch as Judas was the mrapadidovs with re- 
gard to Caiaphas, and Caiaphas with regard to Pilate—had a 
greater share of sin in the matter than Pilate. This is about 
as logical as ta say, that, because Louis Napoleon had re- 
ceived power from heaven to conquer the Austrians at Solfe- 
rino, and had thus become master of the situation, and taken 
possession of Savoy and Nice, therefore the King of Sardinia, 
who surrendered Savoy and Nice to him, had the greater sin! 
I trust I am not guilty of any impiety in thus parodying, as 
it were, for the purpose of exposure, an interpretation which 
would be scouted at once if proposed for a similar passage in 
any respectable profane author. But faith, childlike faith, is 
supposed to be ready to swallow any nonsense, that is but 
silvered over with an air of religious mystery. 

The only attempt at extracting a meaning from the pas- 
sage with the usual acceptation of dvwOev, which would not 
be reduced to a simple absurdity at once by a mere change 
of terms, as effected above by the substitution of Louis 
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Napoleon and the King of Sardinia, is that favoured by Dean 
Alford and Bishop Ellicott. These commentators introduce a 
proposition respecting the possession of insight on the part of 
Caiaphas as regards our Lord’s character, whereas Pilate only 
possessed power over his person. Thus the sin of Caiaphas 
consisted in deliberately and knowingly passing our Lord on 
to a jurisdiction which could inflict the capital punishment, 
which he himself could not. So that Pilate sinned in igno- 
rance, though against his conscience, while Caiaphas sinned 
against light and knowledge. This certainly shews how Caia- 
phas’s sm may have been greater than that of Pilate, but 
fails entirely in shewing how the sin of the former was aggra- 
vated by the fact of Pilate’s power having been given him 
from heaven. But not to insist upon the absence of any 
allusion to insight in the passage itself, or to lay any stress 
upon the obvious argument, that this is forcing a sense out 
of, or rather into, the words of our Saviour, which Pilate 
must have been a wonderfully clever person to have appre- 
hended at the moment—this interpretation labours under a 
difficulty which I can scarcely consider as otherwise than 
insuperable. It is in direct contradiction to the express testi- 
mony of St Peter, corroborated by St Paul. St Peter’s state- 
ment (Acts 111. 17) is this: “And now, brethren, I wot that 
wm ignorance ye did it, as did also your rulers” (@a7rep Kal ot 
dpyovres vuov). This is corroborated by St Paul (1 Cor. ii. 
7, 8), who says, “ We speak the wisdom of God in a mystery, 
the hidden wisdom, which God ordained before time was 
(po tév aiovewv) unto our glory, which none of the rulers 
(apyovrwyv) of this world knew; for had they known it, they 
would not have crucified the Lord of glory.” How in the face 
of these statements can any one pretend to maintain the 
legitimacy of the insertion into our Lord’s argument of a pro- 
position respecting the possession of insight on the part of 
Caiaphas? It is futile to quote the quasi-prophecy of Caia- 
phas (John x1. 50), “Ye know nothing at all, nor consider 
that it is expedient for us that one man should die for the 
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people, and that the whole nation perish not:” for in the 
very next verse it is implied that Caiaphas himself did not 
understand his own words. “And this he spake not from 
himself (aqg’ éavto’), but being high priest that year he pro- 
phesied,” being, as Alford justly remarks, “the involuntary 
organ of the Holy Spirit.” 

_ But in the present instance there is really no difficulty 
whatever except of man’s making, though the first proposer 
of the way of escape happens to be a person in no very good 
repute among orthodox theologians. Semler, the celebrated 
rationalist, writes a note on this passage in his Paraphrase of 
the Gospel of St John, which runs as follows :— 


 Acdopevoy avwfev. Almost everybody explains this from G'od, 
JSrom Heaven, as John iii. 31; James i. 17; iii. 15, 17, and there 
is no doubt but that it can be thus explained here also. But I do 
not find that Pilate was so likely to understand this phrase in 
this, as in another way. He who delivered me over to thee, me, 
over whom thou thyself, didst thou follow justice, wouldest not 
have any destructive power, and so couldest not have ordained 
those punishments for me, to which thou hast already subjected 
me, has acted much more unjustly than thou. Thou couldest not 
then have made trial against me of thy rods and that judicial 
power, had not that power been conferred upon thee, 7.¢. by those 
malicious Jews. Again, that particle, dvwfev, might conveniently 
enough have been by Pilate himself referred to a higher locality, 
to the Sanhedrim, to the house of the high priest. Especially the 
gesture of the speaker, and a token given by pointing with the 
hand, no doubt made the meaning of this phrase most easy to un- 
derstand. If we put these things together, I do not see how that 
explanation, by which God is said to have given Pilate power over 
Jesus, is preferable to my explanation. For God did not place 
Jesus in the power of Pilate any more than in that of Caiaphas. 
and the Jews, to whose accounts, nevertheless, Jesus laid nothing 
of the kind. But dvwfev is manifestly absent from Chrysostom, 
and rightly. 

‘Ara rotro. This coheres most closely with the preceding ex- 
pression: Thou wouldest have no power over me, which thou now 
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threatenest me with, unless it had been given thee by hem...... 
He whom it is not necessary to name, for this reason has commit- 
ted a much greater sin than thou, dia rovro, because he does this 
purposely, and understands my case much better than thou: he 
has committed a far more serious sin. But if God be understood 
by avwHev, the language is not logical; accordingly some place an 
aroowwmnos here, which I do not want. 

“©*O sapadiSovs pé cot, and indeed laden with a charge, on 
which the Jewish high priest alone could have decided. Caiaphas 
is meant and all the Jews, who eventually hired Judas, the fatal 
agent of their plans, and forced upon Pilate a principle of the 
Jewish law and a capital sentence.” 


It is by no means necessary to follow Semler in all his 
views here, but merely to note the manner in which he brings 
out the relation between dvwOev, o mapadidovs and dia tobro. 
He is clearly wrong in ascribing to Pilate the execution of a 
Jewish sentence, as the Roman governor plainly condemned 
our Lord on. the charge of rebellion against Czsar, by making 
himself out a king. So, too, avwOev may just as well refer to 
time as to place, to anteriority of time, as well as to supe- 
_riority of locality. And this I find to be the view of the 
celebrated S. T. Coleridge, which I transcribe from his Table 


Talk :-— 


“The meaning of the expression, «i 7 Hv Sedopévov cot avwher, 
seems to me to have been generally and grossly mistaken. It is 
commonly understood as importing that Pilate could have had no © 
power to deliver Jesus to the Jews, unless it had been given him 
by God, which no doubt is true; but if that is the meaning, where 
is the furce or connexion of the following clause, dia tovro, ‘there- 
fore he that delivered me unto thee hath the greater sin’? In 
what respect were the Jews more sinful in delivering Jesus up, 
because Pilate could do nothing except by God’s leave? The ex- 
planation of Erasmus and Clarke, and some others, is very dry- 
footed. I conceive the meaning of our Lord to have been simply 

this, that Pilate would have had no power or jurisdiction—éfov-. 
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oiav—over him, if it had not been given him by the Sanhedrim, 
the dyw BovAy, and therefure it was that the Jews had the greater 
sin.” 


Here we have—in the interpretation of Semler and Cole- 
ridge—grammatical correctness united with logical coherence 
and simple sense, which are pretty nearly all the qualities 
requisite for a correct interpretation. But let us glance for a 
moment at the several and very various significations of the 
word avwfev and its connexions, the very diversity of which 
wil go far to justify the interpretation I am advocating. 
Besides the well-known meaning “from above,” we find also 
the significations “over again,” “farther back.” Plato (Phil. 
44D) has apyouévous rrobév dvwbev; Legg. (VI. 781 D), dvwbév 
mcOev émvyerpetv; Theet. (175 B), eis To avw = “reckoning 
backwards in point of time.” Rep. (x. 603 D), év Tots avw 
Aoyous = “in our previous arguments,” exactly the sense we 
require here. Legg. (1X. 878 A), Tots dvw Tov yévous. Herod. 
(VIII. 180), dvwrépw Bdauov =“ beyond Samos.” And in the 
Greek Testament we have (Heb. x. 8) avwrepov XNéywv=“ far- 
ther back, when saying;” i.e. recurring to the former and not 
the latter part of the quotation just made from Psalm xl: 
Luke i. 3, avwfev =“from the beginning:” Acts xxvi. 5, 
“from youth upwards.” There is plenty here to justify para- 
phrasing dvwhev by amd tot avw dixactnpiov= “from the 
previous court of justice,” without recurring to our own com- 
mon phrases, “the court above,” “the court upstairs.” 

But thus far I have added nothing to the arguments of 
Semler and Coleridge, which modern commentators seem for 
some reason or other to have either neglected or rejected for 
the sake of a mysterious inconsequence, which 3s utterly in- 
explicable. I have, however, an important piece of additional 
evidence to bring forward, which I trust will turn the scale in 
favour of common sense and simplicity with every unpreju- 
diced mind. There is a singular verbal coincidence in Luke 
xx. 20, with the passage under consideration, which I do not 


think has yet been noticed. St Luke’s words are, “And they 
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watched for an opportunity, and sent spies feigning them- 
selves to be just men, to take hold of his language in order to 
deliver him to the power and authority of the governor.” 
Here we have the very words used with regard to a plot of 
the Jews, which was frustrated, that our Lord appears to 
have used to Pilate with regard to that plot, which was ren- 
dered successful by the treachery of Judas. The plot was to 
deliver him (aapadotvar) to the authority or jurisdiction 
(é€ovola) of Pilate. Our Lord’s words to Pilate were, “Thou 
wouldest have had no jurisdiction (€€ovcia) over me, had it 
not been given thee [to have such jurisdiction] from a pre- 
vious quarter (avwOev); therefore he that deliwered me to 
thee (6 mapaéidors) hath the greater sin.” If our Lord had 
intended to refer expressly to the conspiracy of the Jews 
against him, which is described by St Luke as above, he must 
have used the very words which we find him actually using to 
' Pilate. Am I not right in considering, that this extraordi- 
nary coincidence of language cannot have been fortuitous, but 
that our Lord must have been referring to a plot of the Jews, 
which Pilate was perfectly well aware of; for (Mark xv. 10), 
“he knew that they had delivered him to him for envy”? It 
certainly appears to me that the comparison of this passage of 
St Luke almost amounts to a demonstration of the correct- 
ness of Semler’s explanation. 

That éovcia is here properly translated “jurisdiction” is 
clear from Luke xxiii. 7, where é« ris eEovalas ‘Hpwdou éorw 
is translated in the Authorized Version, “that he belonged 
to Herod’s jurisdiction.” TIapaédidwpe is the regular word for 
bringing a person officially before a magistrate, as appears 
from Matt. v. 25; xxvil. 2; x. 17—19; and many other pas- 
sages. Our Lord was officially brought before Pilate from the 
_ previous though inferior jurisdiction of the high priest, who 
was the actual wapadidovs, and differed from Pilate as the 
thief differs from the ex post facto receiver, who has had no 
previous guilty knowledge of the theft, but is persuaded into 
unwillingly becoming an accomplice after the fact. 
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An objection has been brought against the foregoing 
explanation of this passage of St John’s Gospel, which it will 
perhaps be as well to state in the words of the objector. 
“Tt would have been very strange, if, in the late Indian 
mutiny, any of the rebels had told Lord Canning, that he 
would have had no jurisdiction over them, unless he had 
received it from some local tribunal, which had more to do 
with the policy of Brahminism than either civil or political 
_ affairs. In no sense did Pilate receive his jurisdiction from 
6 mrapadidovs, whoever the latter was. Though Pilate knew 
nothing of a pure and righteous God, by whom all power is 
given, Caiaphas did. ‘Therefore,’ says our Saviour, ‘he that 
delivered me unto thee-hath the greater sin.’” 

The statement thus made about Pilate’s jurisdiction is 
quite true of his jurisdiction in the abstract, but, as regards 
his jurisdiction over this or that criminal or supposed 
criminal, it may fairly be said, that he would not have had 
any, had not the criminal been brought before him. And it 
must be remembered that it is not said that his é£ovcia 
was Sedouévn to him dvwev, but it was given him (dedopévov 
advwOev) to have jurisdiction, éyew é£ovciay, which is a 
different thing. A judge has jurisdiction over all who are 
brought before him as criminals, and whoever thus brings a 
person before him causes him to have such jurisdiction in 
the particular case. 

To take the illustration of Lord Canning and carry it out 
in accordance with the circumstance of the case under con- 
sideration,. we must suppose that some Brahminical clique 
had brought before Lord Canning under the charge of 
rebellion some innocent person, whose bias in favour of 
Christianity had offended them. We must suppose that 
they had tried and condemned him on the charge of favouring 
Christianity, and had brought him before Lord Canning on 
the false charge of rebellion. We must also suppose, that 
Lord Canning had been half inclined to sacrifice him to the 
popular clamour, and had made upon his apparently contu- 
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macious silence the remark, that he had jurisdiction to 
release or condemn him. Would there be anything un- 
natural in an innocent person replying to his wavering judge 
under such circumstances: “You would have no jurisdiction 
over me at all, had it not been put into your hands from 
another quarter.” Nor would any one—especially if these 
words had been accompanied by a significant look—have 
had any doubt, that their reference was not to Queen 
Victoria, from whom Lord Canning’s éfouvo1a came, but to 
the Brahminical clique, from which came the particular 
opportunity of exercising it. In our Lord’s case the words 
following those thus interpreted amount to a semi-forgiveness 
of Pilate, and a deep condemnation of the Jewish priesthood. 

Whether Pilate knew or not that he held his power from 
God and under God, he knew very well that he held it to 
promote the ends of justice, to protect the oppressed and 
deliver the innocent. Witness the declaration of Festus 
(Acts xxv. 16): “It is not the manner of the Romans to 
deliver any man to die (yapifecOar eis amrwdevav), before that 
he which is accused have the accusers face to face, and have 
license to answer for himself concerning the crime laid 
against him.” Witness, too, the conduct of both Felix and 
Festus, who do not appear to have been a whit better even 
than Pilate, yet uniformly refused to gratify the Jews by 
the unjust destruction of Paul. No! the interpretation of 
avwGev in the sense “from heaven” would have had no sense 
intelligible to Pilate, but, as interpreted azro THs dvw BovAns 
with Coleridge and Semler, the words would have been likely 
to produce just the effect upon Pilate’s better nature, which 
they seem to have actually produced, as recorded in the next 
verse: “And from thenceforth Pilate sought to release him.” 
But if Pilate had understood dvwOev of God, and yet had 
known nothing of a pure and righteous God, how could he 
have followed the logical sequence of ideas indicated by da 
rovto in our Lord’s speech? We must especially remember 
that “couldest have” is a mis-translation, and that ov« elyes 
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ovdeniay é£ovolay simply states, that. Pilate would not, as a 
simple matter of fact, have had any jurisdiction over our 
Lord, had it not been given to him to have such jurisdiction 
avwev, and then I think we shall find that no illustration 
can go so far towards proving any point, as that taken from 
Lord Canning and the Indian mutiny goes towards proving 
the interpretation, for which I am contending. 


XVI. 


St JoHn xx. 15—18. 


“ Jesus saith unto her, Woman, why weepest thou? whom seek- 
est thou? She, supposing him to be the gardener, saith unto him, 
Sir, if thou have borne him hence, tell me where thou hast laid him, 
and I will take him away. Jesus saith unto her, Mary. She 
turned herself, and saith unto him, Rabboni; which is to say, 
Master. Jesus saith unto her, Touch me not; for I am not 
yet ascended to my Father: but go to my brethren, and say unto 
them, I ascend unto my Father and your Father, and to my God 
and your God. Mary Magdalene came and told the disciples that 
she had seen the Lord, and that he had spoken these things unto 
her.” 


I have never seen a satisfactory reason assigned for our 
Lord’s prohibition of Mary Magdalene’s touching Him, ground- 
ed upon His not yet having ascended to His Father. Other 
women were allowed to hold Him by the feet (Matt. xxviii. 9), 
and Thomas was expressly authorized to thrust his hand into 
His side. I think the gloss of two cursive MSS., that Mary 
made a forward movement to touch Him (zpoédpapev ayracbat 
avrov), will be found, if rightly understood, to give the de- 
sired clue. Why did she want to touch Him? Surely to 
ascertain whether He was a spirit (wrvedua, Luke xxiv. 37, 39; 
davracpa, Matt. xiv. 26; dyyedos, Acts xii. 15) or real human 
flesh and blood. Our Lord replies to this gesture, “Do not 
be touching Me (azrzou, pres. tense of continued action) [I am 
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just the same as before], for I have not yet ascended to my 
Father; but go and do my bidding.” Mary believed on our 
Lord’s word without seeking the further evidence of the sense 
of touch, and went and made the required report to the rest 
of the disciples. Thus she exhibited greater faith than 
Thomas; although Thomas, when once convinced, bore the 
highest testimony to our Lord’s divine nature, and also per- 
haps declined to make use of the evidence of the sense of 
touch when invited to do so. Since writing the above, I have 
found the tense amrou noticed in Dr Donaldson’s Greek Gram. 
p. 414. “Azvov is there translated “cling,” but no explana- 
tion of the ydp is given. The fact that our Lord had not 
ascended was scarcely a reason why Mary should not “con- 
tinue to cling to Him.” 


XVII. 


Romans ur. 5—8. 


«5 Ei de 9 adsxia. npwv Oeod dixarvoovyynv cvvioryor, ti épovpev; py 
‘dSixos 6 eds 6 emudépwv rHv cpyyv;” (xara dvOpwrov déyw. 6 py 
yévouto: érel was Kpivet 0 Meds Tov Koopov;) 7 ‘ei yap 4 aAyOea Too 
cod ev TO Cue Wevopare erepiocevoev eis THY Sogav avrov, Ti ért 
Kayw ws apaptwAos Kptvopat;’ 8 Kat py, Kabus BrAucdypovpefa Kal 
Kabws act tives pas Aéyew, OTe ‘Tojowpey Ta Kaka iva EOy ra 


? ‘ , ” 
ayada ; wy TO Kpiwa. évduxov ote. 


This is commonly said to be a very difficult passage, and 
certainly the current interpretations of it are difficult enough. 
Neither is the matter mended by Professor Jowett, who-per- 
sists in considering the interrogative 47) as equivalent to 
nonne, in spite of Winer and every other grammarian and 
lexicographer of respectability. The fact is, that if the Professor 
used his own language with the utter lack of precision, which 
he is so fond of ascribing to St Paul, he would never have ob- 
tained his present reputation. If he would but just take his 
own entire dependence on beauty and precision of language 
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into consideration, he would, perhaps, be less ready to accuse 
St Paul of a misuse of common particles, which any good 
classical tutor would underscore with very black marks in- 
deed in a pupil’s exercise. . However, I think that a very 
simple observation will set this apparently difficult passage 
in a clear and unclouded light. 

Let me first translate it carefully with a strict regard to 
both grammar and dictionary. 


“ But if our unrighteousness proves God’s righteousness, what 
shall we say? Shall we say, God 1s unjust who brings his anger to 
bear? (I am speaking in human fashion—Never! Since in that 
case how shall God judge the world?) For if the truth of God has 
by my falsehood abounded to His glory, why any longer am J, too, 
judged as a sinner? And shall we say, as we are slandered, and 
some assert we say, Let us do the evil things, that the good things 
may come? But the condemnation of such people is just.” 


It will be observed that especial attention is here paid to 
the meaning of yu) interrogative=num; and that from ré 
épotpev in 5, épodmev is supplied to wy in 5, and to «al pr) in 
8. But one further remark is required to make the whole 
passage plain and simple. St Paul answers the supposition 
of verse 7 by anticipation in verse 6, and in fact interrupts 
the sequence of the objection on account of his pious horror 
at the blasphemy. Verse 7 gives the reason of the suppo- 
sition which follows 7, in verse 5, and by a careful attention 
to this and the preceding remarks the reasoning of the pas- 
sage may easily be drawn out without a flaw in either ean 
mar or logic, somewhat as follows. 

Apparently, from what has preceded, the righteousness of 
God is proved and recommended to man by the misconduct 
of the Jews. What then shall we Jews say under the cir- 
cumstances ? 

(1) Shall we say that we are being unfairly treated by 
God, and that He is unjust in punishing us for what is but a 
means of carrying out His own ends? (St Paul here inter- 
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poses a caution that he is speaking in mere human fashion, 
and not as an inspired teacher ought to speak). For if the 
truth of God has been exhibited in greater plenitude by my 
falsehood,—continues the Jew—why am I to be judged and 
punished as a sinner for what is rather meritorious, judging 
by its results, than otherwise? 

To this St Paul replies, or, rather, has already replied in 
his parenthetical exclamation, This will never do, for it is 
inconsistent with what we know will come to pass, namely, 
God’s judgment of the world; and as we are sure that God 
both has the right to judge the world, and will judge the 
world, therefore it is clear that any statement of our case, as 
Jews, which is inconsistent with this, must be rejected. 

(2) Shall we say, Let us do evil that good may come? 
Shall we adopt the principle that the end sanctifies the 
means? 

To this St Paul replies, That the charge of holding such 
an immoral doctrine has been brought against himself and 
other Christian teachers, but that persons holding it are 
justly condemned on moral grounds, and that therefore this 
argument, also, must be rejected. 


XVIII. 


Romans v. I. 


> a ” A A 4 
 AcxawwOévres ovv ex miorews, elpyvyv Exouey mpos tov @eov 


dia toU Kupiov ypov ‘Incod Xpiotov.” 


The earliest MSS. are unanimous in giving éywpev in- 
stead of Eyowev in this place. If éywpev be read, it will be 
necessary also to consider cavywpeOa in 2 and 3 to be sub- 
junctive also, as these words must clearly follow the mood of 
the first verb in the paragraph. To the reading éywper is 
objected the habit, on the part of those who made selections 
from the Scriptures for use in church, of reducing those se- 
lections by slight alteration to a hortatory form, which it is 
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supposed then insinuated itself into the MSS. But let us 
read on, and see whether we do not come to a word which is 
evidently in the same connexion, and which will be in a form 
that must settle the question. Such a word we find in verse 
11, ov povov Sé, adAG Kai Kavyadpevot ev TO OcO, x.7.r., where 
no copula is supplied to the participle xavyapevor. But 
the almost uniform usage of participles instead of finite 
verbs in the New Testament is, that they are considered as 
imperatives wherever no copula is supplied. With both the 
Vatican and Sinai MSS. reading zrpovooipmev for rpovoovpevos 
in 2 Cor. vill. 21, that passage can scarcely be cited as an ex- 
ception. o7eAXcuevos in verse 20 is merely an anacoluthon, 
as is also the case with wAoutifopmevos and do€aforres in ix. 11 
and 13. 2 Cor. xi. 6 is an exception, as éoyev must clearly 
be supplied to davepacavtes or davepwhévtes. So too is 
AaBov in 2 Pet. i. 17, but there there is probably an anacolu- 
thon following. We find, therefore, that xavyaevor in verse 
11 is almost certainly imperative; therefore xavyopeba in 
verse 3 is so too; therefore cavywpeGa in verse 2 is so; and 
finally, éywpev must be the reading, and not éyouer. 


XIX. 


Romans vi. 7. 
“"O ydp amobavuv Sedtxaiwrat amo THs apaprias.” 

I think the entire difficulty of this passage, both in itself 
and in its connexion with the preceding part of the chapter, 
will be found to vanish, if the view of the primary idea of sa- 
crifice, as the symbolical death of the offerer in the real death 
of the substituted victim, be admitted, and applied to it. 
Let me paraphrase, or rather translate, the whole passage. 

“What then shall we say? Let us (or, we will) remain in 
[the] sin, that [the] grace may multiply. Never! We who 
have died to sin, how shall we live any longer in it? Or are 
you ignorant that all of us who were baptized into Christ 
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Jesus were baptized into His death? We were then buried 
with Him by means of our baptism into His death, in order 
that, as Christ was raised from the dead through the glory of 
the Father, so we also might walk in newness of life; (for if 
we have become akin to the similarity of His death, we shall 
surely also be so to that of His resurrection;) knowing this, 
that our old man was crucified with Him, that the body of 
sin might be annihilated, that we might no longer be in 
slavery to sin. For he who has died stands acquitted from 
his sin.” 

Now I understand that the apostle means, that we died 
to sin formally by suffering a symbolical death in baptism in 
respect of 0 manatds dvOpwiros, which was thus supposed to 
have been crucified with Christ, and to have suffered a formal 
annihilation. From the fact of our having thus participated 
in Christ’s death, the apostle infers, that at a future time we 
shall also participate in His resurrection. And his view of 
our death to sin and formal riddance of 6 wrandavds avOparros 
he supports by a general principle, of which this is a par- 
ticular case. “He who has died stands acquitted from his 
sin.” This is the basis of his argument, the major premiss 
of his primary syllogism: 


He who has died stands acquitted from his sin, 
We have died [symbolically in Christ by baptism], 
Therefore we stand acquitted from our sin. 


Hence he infers, that we ought to live no more in sin, having 
died with respect to it. Only the steps of the argument are 
stated in the inverse order to that in which they would have 
been stated in a formal deductive treatise. 

The question then is, how to understand the general 
statement, that he who has died stands acquitted from his 
sin? I answer, with reference to the Levitical sin and tres- 
pass offerings, in which I understand the offerer to suffer a 
symbolical death in respect of his fault. : 

We have suffered a symbolical death in Christ, and are 
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therefore formally released from our slavery to sin, and have 
properly nothing more to do with it. And Paul bids us live 
practically up to our formal theoretical position in God’s 
" universe. 

XIX. (A). 
Romans vi. 20 sqq. 


“ For when ye were the servants of sin, ye were free from right- 
eousness, &c.” 


Adopting the modern stopping of verse 21, which in my 
opinion is clearly right, the translation will run, “For when 
ye were slaves of sin, ye were freemen in relation to righte- 
ousness. What fruit, therefore, had ye then? Things of 
which ye are now ashamed; for the end of those things is 
death. But now, being emancipated from sin and enslaved 
to God, ye have your fruit tending to sanctification, and the 
final result eternal life.” Here a question arises as to whether 
the fruit is to be produced or gathered by the persons spoken 
of, which does not appear to me to have been sufficiently dis- 
cussed in a grammatical point of view. The fact is that 
phrases made up of éyw with a substantive are perfectly in- 
definite, and may either have an active, neuter, or passive 
meaning as required by their context. Thus éyew xapov 
may either = cuvayew xaprov or dépetv xaprrov. In Rom. i. 
13, wa twa Kaprov ox@, it is difficult to determine which 
sense is employed; but as in verse 11 St Paul speaks of his 
‘desire to impart some spiritual gift to his converts, possibly 
the sense “that I may produce” is preferable to that, “that 
I may reap some fruit among you, as also amongst the other 
Gentiles.” In the passage under consideration a reference to 
vil. 5, va Kaptrohopnowpev TO Ge@, shews pretty plainly that 
éyewv should be taken as equivalent to dépew rather than to 
couvayew. The translation will then run very simply and 
easily: “ For when ye were slaves of sin, ye were freemen in 
relation to righteousness. What fruit therefore did ye then 
produce? Things of which ye are now ashamed; for the end 
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of those things is death. But now, being emancipated from 
sin and enslaved to God, the fruit that ye produce tends to 
sanctification, and its final result is eternal life.” 


XX. 


Romans vi. 18 sqq. 


 Avyilopat yap, OTe ovk afia Ta maPypata Tov vUy Kalpou pos 
Thv péd\Aovoav Sdgav aroxaruPOyvat eis npas. “H yap azmroxapa- 
Soxia ris KTIZEQS ryv aroxaduypw trav viav tov Oeov arexdéxerar— 
Tp yep MATAIOTHTI 7j xrivts vrerayy—ovy éxotoa, adda Sia Tov 
“Yroragavra—en éAridt, ore Kal avTn 7 Ktiows éAevPepwhyoerat azo 
THs SovAeias THS POopas eis THv eAevOepiav THs Sons Twv Téxvwv TOU 
@eov. Oidayey yap, ore IIASA “H KTISIS ovorevafer xai ovvw- 
Siver dxpe tov viv. Ov povoy 8é, adAd kat avrol rHv arapyyy Tov 
IIvevparos éxovtes, kal nuets avrol ev éavtots orevaLopev, viobeciav 
ameKdeXOpevol, THV amoA’TpwWoLV TOU TwpaTos ypaov. THe yap EA- 
TIIAI éowOypev- édrris St Breropévy, ov Eotw eAmis: & yap BAéret 
ris, Tt Kat éAmila; ef Se, & ov BAeropev, eAriLopev, Se vropovis 


amexdexopneba.” 


OUR KNOWLEDGE OF THE DESTINY OF THE CREATURE— 
SUBJECTION TO VANITY—-SALVATION BY OR IN HOPE? 


Few passages have been struggled over more vehemently 
than this, and few are exegetically in a less satisfactory con- 
dition. Some of the questions raised upon it are simply im- 
portant, if at all, in point of scholarship: others have a direct 
bearing upon the interpretation of the passage and the logical 
development of the argument of the Apostle. Among the 
comparatively unimportant questions are these: Whether éz’ 
éA7 ids is to be connected with azexdéyetas, Uretayn, or v7re- 
tatavra? Whether oz in ver. 21 is to be translated because, 
as in the Authorized Version, or that, as in Philip. i. 20, 
where 1t occurs in a similar position after the word éAzis? 
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It is clear from the most cursory perusal, that the logic of the 
passage is not seriously affected, whichever way the first of 
these questions be answered, and I hope to shew that the 
second of them is equally immaterial to the argument. Oni- 
gen clearly takes ém’ éAmié: with virota~avra, and I do not 
feel certain that he is not right, although Bishop Ellicott and 
Dean Alford argue very plausibly for the claims of vzetayn, 
but I am myself inclined to take it with amexdéyerat, as 
there are similar parentheses introduced by yap in Eph. v. 9, . 
and Rom. ix. 11. Origen and Chrysostom both appear to 
take oru = that, although the former especially, or rather his 
translator Rufinus, leaves us somewhat in doubt on the 
subject. | 

I shall take for granted that tov virora£avta in ver. 20 is 
GoD, rejecting, as satisfactorily refuted by Dean Alford, the 
interpretation which applies so strong a term to Adam, through 
whose sin we fell under the law previously appointed by God 
to provide against that contingency, and as puerile, that 
which makes the devil our vrotatas. I shall also take for 
granted that tyv amoAvTpwow Tod cw@patos nuav in ver. 23 
signifies the redemption of our body from patacorns, whether 
it be understood of the individual's body, or of the collective 
body, the Church. And if I am blamed for summarily re- 
Jecting interpretations in favour of which great names can be 
pleaded, let it be remembered that no folly is too great for a 
learned commentator, and no nonsense too absurd to be 
palmed off by learning, without good sense, upon an inspired 
writer. What would be scouted at once in a commentator 
on Aristotle or Plato, is sometimes almost commanded to be 
received on the zpse drxit of a commentator on the Scriptures 
under pain of being declared guilty of want of faith. It is 
supposed to be the duty of faith to swallow any garbage that 
an expositor, especially if he be a leading man in his sect or 
party, chooses to declare to be the veritable mind of the 
Spirit. For my own part, above twenty years of constant 
atudy of the Scriptures of the new covenant have caused me 
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considerably to lose confidence in great divines, and to form 
the decided opinion that there is far more latent and undis- 
covered in Scripture than is usually supposed, and that our 
motto must be Furward, forward, forward, if we are to con- 
tend successfully against the infidels, or rather semz-infidels 
of the present day. To quote the words of an excellent little 
Hand-book to Butler's Analogy: “To the Christian philosopher 
the Bible presents the same field for investigation that the 
world does to the physical philosopher. Neither the Bible 
nor the world have as yet been fully explored.” Justly too 
has it been remarked in a beautiful series of sermons preached 
in the chapel of Trinity College, Cambridge, by the Public 
Orator, one of the tutors, that “New discoveries in the natu- 
ral sciences, particularly those of geology and physiology, 
have modified or entirely subverted many theories respecting 
the material world, hitherto received with unquestioning as- 
sent, and have proved, that to many passages of Holy Scrip- 
ture men had applied an untenable interpretation and as- 
signed a wrong value.” But to return. 

The questions that I propose to discuss are the following, 
which are not only interesting in themselves, but have be- 
come still more so from the popularity of writings more or 
less bearing upon them: 

I. What is the KTIZI>? 

II. What is MATAIOTH>? 

IIL Which is the proper translation of THs ’EATIIAI, 
by hope or in hope? 

I. What is the KTI>I>? 

To this question various answers have been given, the 
principal of which are,— 

(a) Inanimate creation. 

(6) Mankind, arbitrarily limited to the unconverted. 

(c) The rational creation, i.e. angels and men. 

(d) The whole creation, animate and inanimate, 


1 Swainson’s Handbook to Butler’s Analogy, note 32. 
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(e) All animate and inanimate nature as distinguished 
from mankind. 

Such as the following: “The yet unconverted Gentiles ;” 
“The yet unconverted Jews;” “The converted Gentiles ;” 
“The converted Jews;” “ All Christians;” I think may safely 
be neglected as unworthy of notice. Dean Alford, following 
De Wette, has undertaken the patronage of (e), and Bishop 
Ellicott in his Sermons on the Destiny of the Creature that of 
(d). Origen pronounces most emphatically in favour of (c), 
and Augustine in favour of (b), which to a very great extent 
coincide, and if I am not very much mistaken, it will be 
found that the opinions of Origen and Augustine, taken to- 
gether so as to modify each other, are irrefragable. 

De Wette fairly enough refutes (a) from the very wording 
of the passage. The words ovy éxodoa, cvorevales and cvvw- 
dive, imply life in the xticws, and it is extremely arbitrary 
to set them down to mere personification. Besides, if the 
xtiows refers to inanimate matter, there is no reason why it 
should not also refer to animate, though irrational, matter. 
We may, therefore, dismiss (a) from further consideration. 

Let us proceed to the consideration of (d), which supposes 
the «riots to include the whole creation animate and inani- 
mate, and (e), which specially excepts mankind from the 
xriow. The objection above alleged against (a) is not with- 
out its force here, in that the words ovy éxodca and avareva- 
fer cal cuvwdives, implying life in the «tiots, can only have a 
partial application to it under this interpretation. What is 
predicated of IIAZA 7 «riots ought surely to be true, when 
examined with regard to any given thing included under the 
general term «riots. But are the words ovarevater and cuve- 
dives predicable of a stone or a pear-tree? Is amoxapasdoxia 
predicable of a lily or a diamond? It certainly appears to me, 
that this objection is fatal to (d) and (e), so far as they in- 
clude inanimate nature in the term «riots. I thus reduce 
(d) to “the whole animate creation,” and (e) to “the whole 
animate creation excepting man.” 

4—2 
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I must now consider these interpretations separately, first 
premising that all arguments used against the inclusion of 
irrational animate creatures in the «riots, must from the na- 
ture of the case have an @ fortvort force against the inclusion 
of inanimate matter. I will begin with (e), which excludes 
mankind. 

1. I find here a considerable difficulty in the word 
éxovoa, which clearly implies deliberate volition. It is awk- 
ward, to say the least, to assert that a class of beings, not 
possessing proper volition, but obeying an indelible and uni- 
form law of instinct, was not voluntarily made what it is. By 
its very nature it could not have been made so voluntarily, it 
could not have exerted any such power of choice as is implied 
in éxovea; so that the assertion becomes so stale and needless 
a truism, that I should be sorry to father it upon St Paul. 

2. The «riots is represented as hoping to be “ emanci- 
pated from the slavery of corruption into the glorious liberty,” 
or “liberty of the glory of the children of God.” Such a hope 
must surely be a conscious hope; but neither a conscious 
hope, nor self-consciousness in any way, can be predicated of 
the beasts that perish. What beast can say, “Cogito ergo 
sum”? Or more exactly, “Spero ergo sum”? But here Dean 
Alford will reply; “I do not admit your translation; I put a 
semicolon after ém’ éA7idu, and take ore = because.” To this I 
answer, that my argument still holds, since hope, though it 
may not be so definite a hope as that indicated by the trans- 
lation which I prefer, must surely be a conscious hope to be 
hope at all. And the expression azroxapadoxia surely indi- 
cates some point towards which the inner eye must be turned, 
something in short, at any rate, analogous to a conscious 
hope, of which we have no trace in the brute creation. 

3. So far as we are acquainted with the nature of beasts, 
are the terms “slavery of corruption,” and “glorious liberty 
of the children of God,” suitable to apply to them at all? 
Would not the more appropriate terms have been “slavery 
of instinct,” and “glorious freedom of self-conscious intelli- 
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gence”? It would seem to me, that beasts in their present 
state bear the same ratio to man in his present state, that 
man in his present state bears to man in the future glorified 
state. 

4. The opposition in verses 22 and 23 is between nels 
avtol, the possessors of the dzrapy7 of the Spirit, and waca 7 
«riots. Now, if man be excluded from the «riots, then the 
apostles and first Christians are opposed simply to the beasts 
that perish, and the whole remainder of the human race is 
entirely left out of consideration. Is it possible to imagine a 
man like the apostle Paul constructing a serious argument in 
a@ manner so utterly monstrous ? 

5. The word oiSapev in verse 22 refers to the groaning 
and travailing of the creation as a well-known fact. But 
what acquaintance have we with the internal and mental 
condition of the beasts, birds, fishes, reptiles, insects, etc. ? 
St Paul is speaking of a knowledge common to himself and 
the Roman Christians at least, if not to educated people 
generally, yet in the present state of our knowledge the 
statement that follows oldamey Orc is, if true, under this in- 
terpretation of xrlows, a matter of revelation, not of ordi- 
nary knowledge. I think I may now fairly pass on to the 
consideration of (d), which includes mankind in the «riots. 
Nor here either will the above arguments be without their 
weight, and it would be simply prolix to recapitulate them 
except where absolutely necessary. But there will also be 
some new elements introduced into the discussion. 

1. To the argument from authority brought forward by 
Bishop Ellicott, I can oppose a similar argument. In note 6, 
page 142 of his sermons on the Destiny of the Creature, he 
quotes several passages from Greek Fathers, and refers to 
Origen as seeming “to refer the «tious to what has been 
invested with a material and corruptible bodily substance.” 
But Origen in his Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans, 
only the page before that which Bishop Ellicott refers to, not 
only gives his distinct opinion as to the nature of the «riots, 
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but also states the ground of it. He states that “the apostle 
says that the creation, AS BEING RATIONAL, entertains a 
certain expectation, and bears a hope of that time when the 
glory of the sons of God is to be revealed;” evidently imply- 
ing that the terms “expectation” and “hope” are inappli- 
cable to other than rational creatures. And in page 102, 
Vol. vit. ed. Lommatzsch, he sums up his argument in the 
following words: “ Per hzc ergo singula deprehenditur ratio- 
nabilis creatura vanitati esse subjecta, non volens, sed, 
propter eum, qui subjecit in spe.” It is most clear that 
Origen considered the material xriovs to include simply the 
race of man, possessed of reason and subject to paracdorns, 
and that he did not believe any other portion of matter, 
organized or inorganized, to have anything whatever to do 
with St Paul’s reasoning. Thus the argument from the con- 
sensus Grecorum Patrum falls to the ground at once, the 
most clear-sighted and clear-headed of them all being found 
to dissent most emphatically from the view of Bp Ellicott’s 
quotations. Augustine, quoted by Bp Ellicott, is also, so 
far ag the human race is concerned, of almost the same 
opinion, and treats the view in question as a Manichean 
heresy. Nor do I see why he should be said to have 
“receded from his usual expansive interpretation of Scrip- 
ture under the pressure of Manichean antagonism.” Nothing 
is revealed to us in other parts of Scripture about the inner 
life of the beasts that perish, and the spirit of which “goeth 
downward into the earth;” why should we be so eager to 
make out that this passage contains a revelation with regard 
to them? Augustine and Origen are good company for a 
theologian to walk with, especially when they are agreed, 
and so far as they are agreed; and as regards this passage 
they are so far agreed as to consider no other part of the 
material creation but the human race included in the «riots 
here spoken of by St Paul. Irenzus, on whom Bp Ellicott 
greatly relies, has an amusing passage at the end of Cap. 
xxx, of Lib. v., Contra Hereses, which is referred to, but not 
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quoted by Bp Ellicott, and the absurdity of which will go 
far to weaken the authority of his opinion. Speaking of the 
prophecy, that “the lion should eat straw like the ox,” he 
not only accepts it literally, but says, that “by this the pro- 
phet indicated the magnitude and richness of the crops: 
Jor of the lion eats the straw, what will the wheat itself be, the 
straw of which is fit for the food of ons?” It is clear enough 
from the words of Ireneus, that he had no aid whatever 
from apostolic tradition upon this subject, but merely specu- 
lated and argued upon it as we do now, and the value of his 
opinion as a reasoner, not a witness, on such a matter, may 
be gathered from the precious specimen just quoted. 

2. Messrs Conybeare and Howson make a singular use 
of verse 22. They say that “the very struggles which all 
animated beings make against pain and death, shew that 
pain and death are not a proper part of the law of their 
nature, but rather a bondage imposed upon them from 
without. Thus every groan and tear is an unconscious pro- 
phecy of liberation from the power of evil.” This they 
call “an argument as original as it is profound.” To this 
I would reply: Are people in the habit of introducing argu- 
ments of such a nature as to be fairly styled “as original 
as they are profound,” by such expressions as. “we know,” 
oldayev? Again,—not to insist upon the absolute neces- 
sity of pain as a motive for self-preservation in the present 
economy of animal life,—are the throes of a volcano or the 
fluctuations of the sea tokens of a bondage imposed upon 
them from without, or a part of the proper law of their 
nature under their existing relations to other things? Is 
wear and tear a proper part of the nature of a steam-engine, 
or is it a bondage imposed upon it from without? And 
what ground have we to look upon the brute creation, 
regulated as it is by nearly as uniform an instinct as a kind 
of self-acting machinery, as destined to glorification and 
immortality? Butler fairly enough says that we do not 
know what latent powers brutes may have or what they may 
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eventually come to; yet on the other hand, we have no 
ground for supposing that they actually will come to be 
anything more than they are at present. Whatever specu- 
lations we may indulge in about them, and no doubt we 
may fairly indulge in speculations about them, I contend 
most firmly that there is no revelation about their inner life 
and spiritual development in Scripture, and that thes pas- 
sage of St Paul has no reference whatever to them. Again, 
the researches of geologists shew, that the preadamite ani- 
mals were furnished with the same weapons of offence and 
defence as those of the present day, so that pain and death 
must have been part of their nature long before sin entered 
into the world, and death through sin. For the connexion 
of sin and death, as revealed to us in Scripture, is in the 
human race and in that only. Nowhere are we told that 
there was any change in the condition of the animals at the 
fall, but only—to say the most that ean fairly be said— 
that such a change took place in the earth, that vegetables 
fit for man’s sustenance were no longer spontaneously pro- 
duced, but had to be sought for by cultivation and the sweat 
of the brow, while weeds and thorns were ready to grow 
anywhere and everywhere. And when we consider the 
elaborate system of checks and counter-checks devised by 
Providence to regulate and keep under the numbers of 
various animals, a system of checks and counter-checks 
which displays itself most wonderfully in the insect world, 
it seems like utter folly to suppose the whole of this a 
mere afterthought, rendered necessary by the fall of man, 
especially when geology exhibits to us the very same system 
in action long before the creation of Adam. 

3. It is perhaps a pity that the late Professor Oersted 
should, as Bp Ellicott says, “have expressed almost undis- 
guised contempt for opinions which, as he himself ad- 
mits, were conceived to rest on the authority of St Paul.” 
Yet holding as I do, that these opinions are merely con- 
ceived, and indeed misconceived, to rest on the authority 
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of St Paul, I can fully sympathize with the Professor in 
his feelings towards them. In support of his views thus 
far, without at all following him in his further speculations, 
I may quote our own great blind poet, although I cannot 
agree with him in placing, contrary to the facts of geology, 
the creation of predacious animals at the moment of the fall. 
But that was well enough for the then state of physical 
science. Milton says, 
“Man hath his daily work of body or mind 
Appointed, which declares his dignity 
And the regard of heaven on all his ways; 
While other animals unactive range, 
And of their doings God takes no account.” 
| Par. Lost. rv. 
With this, in the sense in which Milton evidently intended 
the last line, z.e. that God takes no account of the doings 
of the lower animals, so far as responsibility 1s concerned, 
I fully agree. And the absurdity into which that great 
man fell with regard to predacious animals, when his theory 
is compared with the facts of geology, may well make us 
distrust those theologians who persist in professing an ac- 
quaintance with the destiny of the lower animals, with 
which the Christian revelation is not concerned. In all pro- 
bability they will find themselves eventually in a similar 
position. to that of the learned monks and friars, who were 
so marvellously disconcerted in their physical theories by the 
perverseness of Columbus in discovering America, and thus 
practically proving the roundness of the earth. In this way 
admitting our real ignorance of the moral and spiritual state 
(if any) of the lower animals, we lie under no compulsion to 
say with a popular author, that there can be no such thing 
as retributive justice, unless every overdriven cart-horse re- 
ceives compensation in the next life. 
4, And if we granted for a moment, that St Paul did 
use the terms dzroxapaboxia, avotevates and cuvwdiver of the 
inferior part of the creation as well as of man, yet it is clear 
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enough, that they could only be used of it hyperbolically 
and rhetorically. So that those who persist in arguing logi- 
cally upon them as applied to it, and endeavouring to push 
them to their utmost consequences, fall implicitly under 
the censure of Selden’s famous apophthegm on the subject 
of transubstantiation, 2.e. that it was “rhetoric turned into 
logic.” Nay, St Paul has himself given us (1 Cor. ix. 9) 
an indication, that even if his words may be stretched in 
an isolated passage, so as to appear to include the lower 
animals among the parties interested in the great work of 
redemption, such thoughts were never actually and definitely 
present to his mind. After quoting the prohibition to 
muzzle the ox that treadeth out the corn, he goes on to say, 
“Doth God take care for oxen? or said he it altogether for 
ouR sakes? For our sakes, no doubt, this is written, be- 
cause he that ploweth ought to plow in hope, and he that 
thresheth in hope of participating.” 

Let us now pass on to the consideration of (c) the opinion 
of Origen, who includes the angels or higher orders of rational 
creatures in the «tiots. This he seems, so far as we can 
gather from the Latin translation, to rest upon the word 
condolet, instead of parturtt (=[ovv]wdiver) in verse 22, 
-which he understands of the sympathy of the higher orders 
of rational beings with fallen and struggling man. Nor is 
this view entirely without support in Col. i. 20, where God 
is said to “reconcile all things, whether things on the earth 
or things in the heavens, to Himself, making peace through 
the blood of His cross;” a passage which appears to in- 
dicate, that the angels are more or less interested in the 
great sacrifice of the Son of God. Nor is this idea inap- 
plicable to parts of the passage of the Epistle to the Romans 
under consideration ; but it is certainly inapplicable to others. 
It may be said that the angels may well “ entertain an dzro- 
xapadoxia of the revelation of the sons of God,” and also 
possibly, though awkwardly, that they are “subject to the 
slavery of corruption,” in that they are bound to minister 
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to the heirs of salvation during the toils and sorrows of this 
- mortal life. But it cannot be said that they are subject to 
paratorns. And surely the words 7 «riots must have a 
like signification throughout the whole passage. So that 
an explanation must be rejected, which is inconsistent with 
any one of the three places in which they occur. 

Nor do I think that the arbitrary limitation (6) of the 
signification of «rious to the unconverted is any more tenable. 
It is pretty plain from the wording of verses 22 and 23, 
that nets av’rol are merely excepted from the «riots by the 
possession of the azrapy7 of the Spirit, and that the common 
law of the xtiots affects them in spite of that exceptional 
advantage. Nothing but a most intense feeling of the dis- 
tinction between Christians and non-Christians, could ever 
have led a great commentator to obscure the delicacy and 
subtlety of St Paul’s reasoning by such a limitation. 

But passing from the negative process of excluding the 
inanimate and lower portion of the animate world, and per- 
haps also the incorporeal part of the rational world from the 
creation as here spoken of, let us proceed to consider the 
use of the word «riots in other parts of Scripture. And 
here we meet with a most astounding assertion on the part 
of some commentators, which is, strange to say, accepted 
and endorsed by Dean Alford. But guandoque bonus dor- 
mitat Homerus. In Mark xvi. 15, our Lord bids his disciples 
to go into all the world, and proclaim the gospel macy rH 
«rice. Upon this Dean Alford: remarks, that “x«riow. ap- 
pears NEVER in the New Testament to be used of mankind 
alone,” and explains the charge of our Lord to his disciples, 
by saying, with Bengel, that the gospel was to be preached 
primarily to mankind, and through them secondarily to the 
rest of the creatures! There is a similar passage in Col. i. 
23, where St Paul speaks of the gospel as xnpuyOévros év 
wan TH KTice [TH] Vird Tov ovpavov. Bengel explains this 
by a simple reference to his note of Mark xvi. 15. Now I 
ask whether such an explanation be not an affront to com- 
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mon sense, logic, and the plain grammatical meaning of 
words? For amongst what beings or things can the gospel 
be by any possibility proclaimed, but the RATIONABILIS 
CREATURA, or mankind, vare roy ovpavdy, as contradistin- 
guished from angels, €v rots émovpaviows 2 And if it be said, 
that it can be proclaimed év, amongst the beasts, birds, 
reptiles, &c., though they cannot understand it, let us return 
to the racy TH xrices of Mark xvi. 15, where a similar eva- 
sion is impossible. For if anything is to be proclaimed to 
a certain class of beings, that class of beings must surely 
be supposed capable of hearing and understanding the pro- 
clamation. Yet Bengel says, that the apostles were commis- 
sioned to proclaim the glad tidings primario to beings that 
could hear and understand, and secundario to beings that 
could not. Can anything be more monstrous, or even more 
ludicrous? Can we wonder at such views being treated with 
contempt by philosophers like Oersted ? 

And if we turn to what we may call the cardinal pas- 
sage of these commentators (Col. i. 15—20), which by the 
way is so closely followed by the clear application of raca 
xtiows to man only in verse 23, as to be much diminished in 
value for their purposes, I think we shall be able to find 
a way of escape from the hypothesis of an imaginary revela- 
tion of the destiny of the inferior creatures, without the 
slightest wresting or torturing of the words of the Apostle. 
St Paul desires to state, (1) the eternal pre-existence, (2) 
the sovereignty, and (3) the Mediatorship of the Son in the 
most general terms possible. And in so doing, instead of 
using indefinite language like mpd Tav aidvwy, or words to 
that effect, he proceeds by way of comparison, and calls the 
Son mpwrotoxos taons xticews. We need not stop here to 
enquire whether this means “ begotten antecedently to any 
act of creation ;” or “antecedently to every existing creation 
or class of created things;” or “antecedently to the whole 
creation ;” or “the first born of every creation,” 1.e. of an- 
gels and men. Reading on, we find what is expressed or 
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implied in the word «riots paraphrased by ta aavra, which 
is again expanded into ta éy tuts ovpavois Kal ta émi tis 
ys, Ta opata Kal ta aopata. And we further notice, 
that ta dopara, which seems to be an epexegesis of or 
another way of expressing ta év tots ovpavois, is further 
drawn out into detail by the words, efre Opdvoe etre xupidryres 
elte apyat eite €fovcia:, terms which are all applicable to 
spiritual and therefore intelligent existences, and to them 
only. Does not this give us an indication, that ta émt rijs 
yiis with its counterpart rd dpard is intended to signify the 
“rationabilis creatura,” the human race only ? 

But this explanation is only probable, and cannot be 
proved to demonstration. I will therefore assume that 
Ta év tois ovpavois Kat ta érl THs yns is a different classi- 
fication from ta 6pata Kat ta adpara, although including the 
same objects, and that every kind of created things as well 
as beings is here intended. Is it not then pretty manifest, 
that St Paul's object was to exhibit beyond the possibility . 
of question the eternal pre-existence of the Son, “through 
whom all things were made, and without whom nothing was 
made that has been made” John 1. 3)? And passing on to 
the Mediatorship of the Son, is it not quite possible that St 
Paul dropped the material creation altogether out of his 
view, a8, comparatively speaking, of infinitely small import- 
ance, when he spoke of God reconciling ta zravra to himself, 
“making peace through the blood of his cross”? Here the 
Apostle again repeats an epexegesis of ta vavra, paraphras- 
ing it by cire ta emi ris ys cette Ta ev Tots Ovpavoits. These 
words again lead us to men and angels, ta éwi ths yAs cor- 
responding to 7aca 7 KTiots 7 Vid TOY OVpavor in Verse 23, 
where ta éy Tots ovpavots is paraphrased, as above men- 
tioned, in a manner in which it can only be understood of 
angels and spiritual beimgs. But granting that the allusion 
includes all created things as well as beings, it would certainly 
appear that the things would simply follow the fortunes 
of the beings, and that the things in and for themselves 
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needed no reconciliation, but required it merely as belong- 
ing to rational and accountable beings, and as having been 
polluted by their crimes and misconduct. And in this very 
minor sense I will not raise any great objection against 
the inclusion of all things, whether animate or inanimate, 
in the «riow along with the human race, as its property, 
and not as being contemplated or spoken of in and for 
themselves. 

For in the descriptions of the new heaven and new earth, 
freedom from pain and sorrow for man, and the presence of 
righteousness, are the points principally insisted upon. And 
we may surely, in spite of Irenzus, set down the splendid 
passage of Isaiah xi. 1—10, which describes the wolf as lying 
down with the lamb, and the lion as eating straw like the ox, 
as allegorical, and applying to the cessation of human crime 
and passion. If before the fall of man, animals chased and 
devoured each other, so possibly, as far as our revelation goes, 
a similar system may go on after our restoration. Only this 
we may be sure of, that the condition ofthe lower part of the 
creation, by which we shall be surrounded, 7f we be surround- 
ed by it at all, will be suited to minister to our requirements 
in a glorified state. But I cannot see any ground for sup- 
posing that St Paul contemplated the material world as 
_ otherwise than entirely subordinate to the RATIONABILIS 
- CREATURA, whether angels or men, or that he does more than 
introduce it into his argument, if he does introduce it at all, 
as pertaining to and dependent upon the higher orders of 
intelligences, and because he desired to express with the 
greatest possible fulness the mpwrotoxia and universal sove- 
reignty of the Son. Otherwise he would hardly have used, 
only two or three verses on, the expression maca 9 KTiots 7 
v0 Tov ovpavov, which is exactly equivalent to ta él ris 
yns in 20 and 16, in a collocation, in which it is an affront to 
common sense to consider it as including the lower animals, 
and a fortiorz still more so to consider it as referring to the. 
inanimate part of the creation. Besides, under the theories 
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of these expositors the natural immortality of brutes must be 
taken for granted, whereas we know nothing at all about it, 
‘nor can we tell whether the new earth will contain a new set 
of creatures, or the old ones in the same or in an improved 
condition. | | 

Whatever may be thought of my arguments on Col. 1. 15 
—20, I certainly consider that the two passages, Col. 1. 23, 
and Mark xvi. 15, are amply sufficient to dispose at once of 
Dean Alford’s assertion, that «riots is NEVER used of the 
human race only in the New Testament. And if the word be 
used twice of the RATIONABILIS CREATURA, the human race 
only, we surely need not hesitate to suppose it used a third 
time in the same sense, viz. in Rom. viii. 19—25, especially 
when the exclusion of the rationabilis creatura, and the in- 
clusion of the trrationabilis creatura, are shewn to involve 
that passage in serious, or worse than serious, logical diffi- 
culties. 

And, indeed, etymologically considered, 1 «riots is a most 
proper term to apply to the human race. Kriows would mean 
primarily “the act of creating;” secondly, “the result of that 
act,” or “a creation;” thirdly, “a class of created things or 
beings,” while «rica would be properly applied to any indi- 
vidual thing in such a class. We have «riots again, Rom. viii. 
39, where I would translate, “For I am persuaded that nei- 
ther death nor life... nor any other kind of created thing will 
be able to separate us from the love of God.” And 2 Cor. v. 
17, “Consequently, if any one is in Christ, he is a new cre- 
ation,” i.e. a new kind of created being (if the correct transla- 
tion be not, “IT is a new creation) ;” “the old things have 
passed away ; behold, all things have become new.” So too in 
Gal. vi. 15, “In Christ Jesus neither circumcision is anything, 
nor uncircumcision, but a new creation,” i.e. the becoming a 
new kind of being. Now of all classes or kinds of created 
things or beings the one in which we are most interested is 
the human race, to which car’ éEoynv the term 7 «rious may 
most properly be applied. And this is the meaning for 
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which, coinciding in the main with Ongen and Augustine, I 
am contending in the passage of the Epistle to the Romans 
under consideration. 

Nor can I forbear here from drawing attention to the 
well-known spread of azroxapatoxia of some great event in 
the times immediately preceding and following the coming of 
our Lord. Before the siege of Jerusalem there was an azro- 
xapasoxia, as we find from Tacitus, Hist. v. 13, “fore ut pro- 
fecti Judza rerum potirentur.” What St Paul says here of 
the «riows in general was then manifestly true in a most re- 
markable sense of that part of the human race, with which 
he was especially conversant, his own countrymen and those 
who worshipped with them. I may fairly claim this as an 
additional probability in favour of my explanation of «rious 
’ in connexion with dzoxapasoxia, as including the human race 
and that only. 

How simply and how beautifully the argument of the 
Apostle draws itself out under the interpretation of «riots, 
which is exhibited by a combination of the views of Origen 
and Augustine, rejecting the angels from the «riots of the 
former, and the arbitrary limitation to the unconverted from 
that of the latter, will appear when I go through the whole 
passage at the conclusion of this dissertation, after considering 
the remaining questions affecting paraorns and TH éAmbu. 

I will now proceed to question (II), what is MATAIO- 
TH ? 

Here the Scriptures of the Old Covenant may well be 
called to council to supply us with an a priort commentary 
on those of the New. Who that has read the Book of 
Ecclesiastes can doubt that the reference is to the finiteness, 
the transitoriness, the frailty, and above all the DISAPPOINT- 
MENT, that are the very law of our being :—atatorns pa- 
| TALOTHTWY, ELITE O EKKANTLATTNS, MATALOTNS PATALOTHTOY, TA 
qwavra pataorns? And this view of our nature coincides 
remarkably with what Butler says in his Analogy of the 
finiteness and disappointing nature of things here acting as a 
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_ preparation for another and a higher state. To this “vanity” 
we were subjected by our Creator on his own account and 
to work out his own purposes. Whether those purposes are 
limited to ourselves, or whether they extend to other beings, 
respecting which we have but little enlightenment, is a — 
matter about which we possess very scanty scraps of informa- 
tion, just as is our case with regard to the lately agitated 
question of the plurality of worlds. Although it cannot be 
denied, that the passage of the Epistle to the Colossians 
(i. 20) above quoted gives great reason to think with Origen, 
that higher rational beings are interested in the Christian 
dispensation as well as ourselves. 

And we are thus subjected IN HOPE, hein, taking 
ért = that, our hope be a definite one, THAT we shall eventu- 
ally be “emancipated from the slavery of corruption into the 
glorious liberty of the children of God ;” or whether, taking 
Sri = because, our hope be an indefinite hope and anticipation 
of something better, BECAUSE we shall at some time be thus 
emancipated ; a fact of which we have more or less obtained 
an inkling. Dean Alford objects to the translation “ that,” 
that “it is not likely that a’ry 7 «tlows would be so em- 
phatically repeated.” But in Eph. v. 27, we find rv éxxr- 
- slay apparently needlessly repeated without any special stress, 
where a practised Greek writer would have left it to be 
inferred from avtny in the preceding verse and tyy éxxAnoiav 
in the verse before that. So too in Rom. vii. 13, 7 dwapria 
iva pavi apaptia...... va yévygtat Kal’ virepBoAny apapTwros 
2) duaptia, where the last repetition of duapria is still more 
needless, How consistent all this is with the heathen legend 
of Hope at the bottom of Pandora's box, and the singular 
words of Aischylus, in which he exhibits the sunny rather 
than the dreary side of our parasérns :— 

TudrAds év avrois éAmidas Kato. 
pey opddnpa todr eéwpyow Bporois.—P.V. 250. 

Amidst such contemplations how absurd, how out of place 

does it seem to my mind to draw in, with many commenta- 
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tors, every rabbit, every chicken, every flea, every cabbage, 
as partakers of a hope, which, reasoning from known facts, 
is surely the property of the human race, the “ rationabilis 
creatura” only ! 

It would appear that man was so constituted from the 
first, as to be subject to warasorns, unless specially supported 
and protected against it, as in the neighbourhood of the tree 
of life, during the period of his primeval innocence. The 
first tasting of the forbidden fruit was itself the first DISAP- 
POINTMENT, the first instance of the law of patasorns, to 
which he had been previously subject potentially, and to 
which he wa’ thenceforth subject practically and completely. 
There is no confusion here of paratérns, the generic, with 
death the more specific term. Death is but a particular case 
of the general law of yataorns. And the lower animals are 
not subject to paraorns in the same sense that man is, 
simply because they are not aware of the law, in fact, because 
they are devoid of self-consciousness. To their own minor 
kind of parac:drns, finiteness, transitoriness, and alternations 
of sensual pleasure and pain, they are shewn by geological 
researches to have been subject long before the creation 
of man. But the sense of DISAPPOINTMENT, except possibly 
in the very lowest signification of the word, is surely peculiar 
to self-conscious, intelligent, responsible man in the material 
creation. Nor does this view differ materially, except as 
taking in a wider horizon from a higher point, from that 
thaintained by Origen, who understands by patasorns the 
necessities and vexations entailed upon the soul by its union 
with a mortal and material body. 

We may now proceed to question (III): Which is the 
proper translation of 77 éA7riés, BY hope or IN hope? 

The great text book of modern commentators on the New 
Testament is Winer's Grammar. And justly so, for there is 
no work of the kind existing that can in any wise compare 
with it. Yet it is not altogether faultless. However good 
Winer was as a grammarian, I cannot but agree with De 
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Wette in rating him somewhat low as an exegete!. In fact, 
provided he could be sure that the sacred authors were 
writing good grammar, he had not the slightest objection to 
making them write what amounts to neither more nor less 
than illogical nonsense. It is perfectly true that the sacred 
writers are not free from the ordinary rules of grammar, but 
it is also true that they possessed reasonably clear and logical 
minds, and did not involve themselves in contradictions and 
absurdities, which would be scouted at once, if supposed by 
any commentator to exist in the writings of any profane 
author of the slightest eminence. Grammar and logic must 
go hand in hand. A purely grammatical method of inter- 
pretation would destroy great part of the value of the sacred 
writers, considered merely as writers; a purely logical one 
would foist upon us the notions of the commentator instead 
of the ideas of the original author. 

In the present case Dean Alford translates (with the 
Authorized Version) +7 ydp éAmids éowOnpuev, “for by hope 
we were saved.” According to this, our being saved by hope 
is stated as the ground why, “though possessing the first 
fruits of the Spirit, even we ourselves,” Paul and his converts, 
“groan within ourselves, awaiting adoption, the redemption 
of our body.” Now what logical connexion is there here? 
How can the fact of our having been saved by hope account 
for our still groaning in an attitude of expectation? How 
can the nature of the instrument of our salvation affect our 
subsequent position? What matters it how we were saved, 
provided we have been saved ? 

Take other words, and try the logic of the sentence. Let 
us suppose the parallel case of slaves taken by the Algerine 
corsairs of old, some of whom have received a promise of 
future ransom and deliverance, in which they place implicit 
trust, while others have either not received or not believed 
the promise. We who have received the promise are still 
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groaning and travailing in slavery, expecting the actual libera- 
tion of our persons. Why so? Because we have been ran- 
somed by hope? Is not this simple nonsense? We have 
not, in fact, been ransomed by hope at all, nor could hope 
possibly ransom us, though it would naturally cheer and 
encourage us. We have only, as yet, received the hope of 
ransom and liberation. And this is to have been ransomed 
and liberated IN hope, not BY hope. 

To the authority of Winer and De Wette, the latter of 
whom says, that the instrumental dative offers itself natu- 
rally, while that of respect has first to be looked for (!), 
I can oppose that of Origen, whose commentary on the whole 
passage is most remarkable, and it is a great pity that it 
is only extant in a Latin translation, which, however, appears 
here sufficiently literal to serve our purpose. Origen does 
not appear to have spent much time in looking for the 
dative of respect, but to have found it at once, without being 
at all annoyed by the instrumental dative, which so natu- 
rally and so pertinaciously presented itself to Winer and De 
Wette, and backed by their recommendation to Dean Alford. 
“Quamvis hoc ipso jam,” says Origen, “quod Christo credi- 
mus, salutem nobis prestitam noverimus, tamen IN spe adhuc 
est salus nostra, non in adspectu visibilium. Si enim jam 
videretur, non utique speraretur. Sperat enim quis, ut vi- 
deat. Si vero videat que sperabat, superfluum est ultra 
sperare que videt.” 

So too, te the same effect as regards the sénse of the 
passage, we find Augustine saying (Tract. lxxxvi. 4), “Sicut 
immortalitatem carnis et salutem animarum futuram expec- 
tamus, quamvis jam pignore accepto salvi facti esse dicamur ; 
ita omnium ‘notitiam, quecumque Unigenitus audivit a Pa- 
tre, futuram sperare debemus, quamvis hoc jam se fecisse 
dixerit Christus.” And in Titus iii.'7, we find St Paul him- 
self speaking expressly to the point: “Iva SuxatwOévres 77 
éxelvou YaptTt, KAnpovdpot yevapeba Kat érmida Cons aiwviou. 


Heirs of what? of -eternal life. What kind of heirs? 
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Heirs expectant, or car’ édrida, “according to hope.” Here 
the Authorized Version, by inserting the article before 
“hope,” and making “of eternal life” dependent upon “hope,” 
instead of upon “heirs,” reduces the passage to simple non- 
sense; unless, indeed, we accept Dean Alford’s very violent 
expansion of “according to hope,” into “in proportion to our 
realization of the hope of eternal life ;” an alternative which 
few will be found to adopt after reading Bishop Ellicott’s note 
on the passage. 

In the same note Bp Ellicott also favours the rendering 
of 77H édzids, in Rom. viii. 24, as a modal dative, i. e. IN hope. 
This dative is too common with adjectives in the New Testa- 
ment to require illustration. I shall therefore confine my- 
self to its use with verbs and participles. 1 Thess. ii 12, 
“Tyas 5¢ 6 Kupcos micovacas nal repiccevoas TH ayamn (= in 
point of love) eis adAnAovs. Gal. ii. 5, elEapev rH vroTayH 
(= by way of subjection). Plato, Apol. 36 D, ei de? ye xata 
Thy afiay th adnOcia tiysacGa. 1 Pet. iii. 18, OavatwOels 
pev capkl, SworronOels S€ TH mvevpart. Rom. xiv. 1, Tov de 
aobevoivta tH Tiores; iv. 19, pr) doOevnoas TH Tice. Tit, 
i. 2, vyvaivovras TH wiotet, TH ayatn, TH UTropovn. Acts xvi. 
5, €orepeotvto TH miata, nal émeplocevovy TH apiOug@. And 
we find the dative preceding the word it qualifies, as in the 
passage under consideration, in Rom. xii. 10, 11, 12, T7 
piradergia eis adAndous gdircaropyot. TH rip addnAous 
mponyounevot. Te mvevpate Céovtes. TH Oriyret vropmévovtes. 

Now, I ask, is a grammatical rendering, which is hable to 
the serious logical objections urged above, to be preferred to 
the equally grammatical rendering which I am endeavouring 
to support, and which renders the whole passage simple, 
logical, and coherent? It does not surprise me that Pro- 
fessor Jowett should prefer the illogical by hope to the logical 
an hope, as any logical defects, that. can be discovered in 
St Paul, assist. in supporting his favourite theories, and he 
would naturally be biased in their favour. But I should 
certainly have expected better things from Dean Alford. 
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Nor is there any difficulty in the aorist éowOnyev. We 
were thus saved IN hope, when we became Chnistians, 1. e. at 
our baptism, which in this sense, according to 1 St Peter 
(iii. 21), “doth also save us.” It 1s, however, more in 
accordance with our idiom to neglect the nice shade of 
meaning, indicating a single action, which the Greek tense 
affords, and to use the common compound perfect, “we 
have been saved.” Compare the use of éd0fac@n in John 
xili. 32. 

Let me now proceed to paraphrase and sum up the whole 
passage upon the principles indicated above. 

“For I consider, that the sufferings of the present season 
are not worthy to be compared with the glory that is to be 
revealed for us. For the earnest longing of the RATIONAL 
CREATION is awaiting the revelation of the sons of God [as 
such, when the wheat will be separated from the tares, and 
the restitution of all things to their normal state will take 
place], (for the RATIONAL CREATION was subjected to VANITY 
[i.e. FINITENESS, TRANSITORINESS, and DISAPPOINTMENT] not 
voluntarily on its own part, but on account of the Subjecter, 
and to work out his inscrutable purposes ;) in hope, thatthe 
RATIONAL CREATION itself also will be emancipated from 
the slavery of corruption into the glorious liberty of the 
children of God. For we know that the WHOLE RATIONAL 
CREATION has been groaning and travailing together collec- 
tively until now. And not only so, but WE OURSELVES also, 
though possessing the first fruits of the Spirit, groan, too, 
within ourselves, awaiting adoption, the redemption of our 
body. For we have been saved IN hope [and expectancy 
only]; but a hope, if seen, is not a hope; for why does a 
man hope for that which he sees? But if we are hoping for 
what we do not see, we await it with patience.” 

This HOPE is in the New Testament sometimes called saL- 
VATION, but is to salvation, in the full and complete sense, 
as regeneration in baptism is to the final regeneration at the 
last day. So, too, the helmet, which in Eph. vi. 17 is called 
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the helmet of salvation, is in 1 Thess. v. 8 called the hope of 
salvation. 

I may also note the propriety of the antithesis between 
waca » KTici and nels avtol, in verses 22 and 23, as thus 
. explained. ‘We ourselves” are at once included in and op- 
posed to the “creation.” Christians are on the one hand in- 
cluded in the «riots by virtue of their common humanity, 
while on the other they are also in a certain sense taken out 
of it and placed in an exceptional position, in which they are 
properly considered as opposed to it. For they are neither 
divested of human feelings, nor emancipated at present from 
human sorrow and suffering. To exclude Christians entirely 
from the «riots, as Augustine seems to do, is simply arbitrary 
and needless, and gives an agoppun to those who wish to find 
an imaginary revelation in the passage, respecting matters 
with which we, as Christians, have no coucern, and of which 
we are utterly ignorant. 

But I may fairly challenge any one to find out a single 
logical defect in the Apostle’s argument and statements as 
above interpreted. Nor does theology here intrude into the 
domain of physical science, “vainly puffed up by a fleshly 
mind,” and endeavour to ascertain FACTS by mere abstract 
reasoning from principles previously and somewhat arbitrarily 
assumed. Let us deal with the Scriptures as we find them, 
and not torture them into compliance with our notions of 
what they ought to have contained. It is not by a syntheti- 
cal, but by an analytical, or rather enductwe method, that the 
laws of the material universe have to so great an extent 
been discovered; surely a similar inductive method 1s more 
reverential, and has more likelihood of success in the Scrip- 
tures also, which proceeded from one and the self-same God. 
A certain revelation is given us; let us rather take pains to 
ascertain what it is and what it means, than exert ourselves 
to bring religion itself into discredit in the eyes of those, 
whose province of experiment and speculation theologians 
are but too much disposed rashly and ignorantly to invade. 
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It is a complete answer to objections brought against 
Christianity by geologists to reply, that possibly the early 
part of the Book of Genesis may not be concerned with cos- 
mogony in their sense at all, but only with the comparatively 
brief process by which the earth was prepared for the re- 
ception of man. So that theology and geology may really 
have very little to do with each other, and may be at liberty 
to pursue their respective paths without the slightest real 
reason for coming into collision. Nor is the case very dis- 
similar with regard to the passage we have just been con- 
sidering. It is of no moment to the argument of St Paul, 
and of no importance to us either as rational beings or as 
Christians, to know what is the destiny of the lower portions 
of the creation. They are an enigma to us as they exist now, 
just as much as those fossil remains, the discovery of which 
produced such a sensation amongst the at ence learned and - 
ignorant theologians, who still wished to draw their physical 
science from the Bible, undeterred by the miserable failures 
of those who opposed Columbus and perseeuted Galileo. We 
have a just right to speculate on these things, but it is our 
duty to keep such speculations apart from the real and un- 
doubted revelation of God in Jesus Christ. 

It is also most important to us, as required “to give an 
answer of the hope that is m us,” not to involve the sacred 
writers in logical contradictions or absurdities by our mode of 
interpreting them. If we cannot bring a meaning out of their 
words, which is intelligible to common sense, upon ordinary 
logical principles, it is surely better to admit that we do not 
understand the passage, than to insist upon our interpreta- 
tions being accepted under pain of condemnation of the crime 
of want of faith. Pages after pages have been written to en- 
deavour to exhibit the mode in which we are saved BY hope, 
but no one has been able to prove the doctrine either by 
Scripture or reason, as was to be expected from the fact, that 
the translation on which it is founded involves the Apostle 
Paul in the grossest logical inconsequence. Yet Origen—a 
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writer much more quoted than read—the earliest regular 
commentator we have, had long ago developed the sense and 
logic, at any rate, of this part of the passage, in the most 
masterly manner. I conclude by annexing a translation 
of the whole of Origen’s Commentary upon this important 
passage. 


TRANSLATION OF ORIGEN’S COMMENTARY 
ON RoMANS vill. 18—25.! 


“For I think that the sufferings of this time are not 
worthy of comparison with the future glory which will be 
revealed in us. For the expectation of the creation? is ex- 
pecting the revelation of the sons of God. For the creation 
was subjected to vanity, not voluntarily, but on account of 
him who subjected it in hope, that the creation itself also 
will be emancipated from the slavery of corruption into the 
liberty of the glory of the sons of God. For we know that all 
the creation has been groaning and mourning together until 
now.” If any one consider that, because a person is made a 
son of the Most High God and an heir of his goodness and 
glory, and a coheir of Christ the Only-begotten Son of God, 
even if he remain in the observance of all the commandments 

and in the judgments of the Lord blameless, and persevere in 
_ them with watchful mind—if he were also to endure all the 
kinds of punishments, which can be inflicted on human nature 
from without or from within,—or even if one were to endure 
those things which are recorded to have been written of Job, 
when Satan destroyed, not only the things which appeared 
external to himself in his property and in his children, but 
also touched his own bones and flesh, and smote him with a 
most evil wound from head to foot, so that he took a potsherd 
and scraped off the matter flowing from his sores ;—if, I say, 


1 In Ep. ad Rom. Com. Lib. vu. 4, 5, Ed. Lommatzsch, p. 93—113. 
2 Creatura, xrlovs. 
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there can be things still worse than these for him to endure 
who in this brief life suffers tribulation in all things and is 
tortured in both mind and body, and he were to compare 
these things with “the future glory which will be revealed” 
in the saints, and with the things “which eye hath not seen 
nor ear heard of, nor hath it ascended into the heart of man,” 
he may understand how Paul, considering those things more 
deeply, says: “For I think that the sufferings of this time 
are not worthy of comparison with the future glory which will 
be revealed in us.” For nothing can be found worthy to be 
even brought into comparison with the future glory. For 
wherein canst thou compare things mortal with things im- 
mortal? or things visible with things invisible? or things 
temporal with things eternal? or things fleeting with things 
everlasting? Yet if any things that are as it were a kind 
of seeds of future glory can be collected in the present life, 
those seeds, I say, are collected from tribulations and suffer- 
ings, as also the same Apostle says in another place: “ For 
our momentary and light tribulation at the present effects 
for us beyond measure an immense weight of eternal glory, if 
we regard, not the things that are seen, but the things that 
are not seen.” For he shews hereby, that he who looks to the 
things that are not seen and are eternal, counts every tribu- 
lation that may happen to him, however cruel, however long 
it may appear, to be momentary and light: that even if he 
be subjected to tortures and stings and hoofs, if, at the time 
when his body is being afflicted with punishments, he looks 
to the future glory which is to be revealed, and considers how 
after these great tortures this body of his humiliation will be 
transformed to be conformable to the body of the glory of 
the Son of God; he counts the present tribulation momentary 
and light, but considers the weight of future glory heavy, 
that is, great and eternal; and the more he sees the punish- 
ments of tribulations multiplied upon him, the more fully he 
understands that a weight and extent of glory is being accu- 
mulated for him. But that a certain measure and magnitude 
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of glory is accumulated from the quantity of tribulations, 
I think is indicated also by David the prophet, when he 
says: “According to the multitude of my sorrows thy con- 
solations have enraptured my soul.” Whence I think, that 
in the present life, the consolation which is granted to the 
righteous is granted in proportion to their torments and 
wounds, but the future glory, of which the Apostle says, that 
“it will be revealed in us,” will not be in proportion to the 
sufferings: “for the sufferings of this time are not worthy of 
comparison with the future glory which will be revealed in 
the saints;” but as we have brought forward as said to the 
Corinthians, a kind of seed collected from the momentary 
and light toil of our tribulations will prepare us a weight of 
eternal glory enormous beyond measure. But the fact that 
even in the present life divine consolation is granted to the 
righteous in proportion to their sufferings, is confirmed by 
the same Apostle in 2 Cor., when he writes: “As the suffer- 
ings of Christ abound in us, so also does our consolation 
abound.” And he has not said, “abound beyond measure,” 
or “enormously,” but “in proportion as the suffering, in that 
proportion are the consolations.” But as to what he says, 
“in comparison with the future glory which will be revealed 
in us,” I think we have sufficiently shewn above, as regards 
the difference of the different kinds of glory, what the glory 
- is which has been already revealed, and what that is which 1s 
to be revealed; and now we see what we now see “in a glass 
and in a riddle,” but then, “when the Son of man shall have 
come in the glory of his Father and the holy angels, we shall 
see face to face,” as also John said, “because we shall see 
him as he is,” but that glory also, which is to be revealed, 
may be seen when the doctrine of the several particular 
- natures of the world or of the things above the world has 
begun to be learnt, and the treasures of its wisdom and 
knowledge to be revealed. After this he says: “For the ex- 
pectation of the creature is expecting the revelation of the 
sons of God.” The Apostle, wishing to shew the magnitude 
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and nature of the glory which is to be revealed in himself or 
in those who have honestly struggled through the contests of 
Christ, says that the creation also, AS BEING RATIONAL, has a 
kind of expectation and entertains a hope of the time at 
which the glory of the sons of God is to be revealed, that is, 
when those things shall be revealed which are prepared for 
those who shall deserve to be the sons of God, or at any rate, 
when the veil with which they are shrouded shall be taken 
from them, and it shall be manifested that they are the sons 
of God. But what is the creation, which “is expecting the 
revelation of the sons of God”? This, he says, which is new 
“subjected to vanity,” and it is subjected, “not voluntarily,” 
nor of its own spontaneous desire, but by his will who dis- 
penses all things. On his account then it has been so sub- 
jected; and subjected, not upon such terms as. always. to 
remain subject to vanity, but with a certain hope. But what 
that hope is, he tells us when he says; “that* the creation 
itself also will be freed from the slavery of corruption into 
the freedom of the glory of the sons of God.” Now Paul says 
that he and those like him know that all the creation has 
been groaning and sorrowing together until now,” or, as we 
find it in other copies, “has been groaning together and 
travailing until now.” Now groaning and sorrowing together 
is groaning or sorrowing together with another who is sorrow- 
ing or groaning, when one has no cause of groaning or sor- 
rowing oneself, but yet groans for him who has a cause for 
groaning or sorrowing. And this he says the creation does, 
because it is subjected to vanity and placed in the slavery of 
corruption. Let this be the explanation, so far as appertains 
to the sequence of the Apostolic discourse itself. Now let us 
go back and examine more attentively what that vanity is to 
which the creation is said to be subjected, and what. that cor- 
ruption is from the slavery of which it hopes to be freed. It 
appears to me, that those things are said of this material and 


1 Or ‘‘ because,” but most probably ‘‘ that,’ as appears from the next sen- 
tence, where quoniam clearly =“ that.” 
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corruptible substance of the body. For neither does cor- 
ruption hold sway over aught but the body; for that inner 
man, which is created according to God and made after the 
image of God, is incorruptible and invisible, and in accord- 
ance with its proper nature may also be said to be incor- 
poreal. But the outer man is called both corporeal and 
corruptible; wherefore Paul also said, “ For even if our outer 
man is corrupted, yet the imner is renewed.” Now the 
renewal of the inner man, as being the renewal of one that is 
rational and a mind, consists in the attainment of the know- 
ledge of God and the reception of the Holy Spirit. But, to 
commit to paper briefly and cursorily a few words on such 
deep matters, let us deduce from the very substance of the 
inner man, that is, of the soul and mind, an idea how “the 
creation has been subjected to vanity, not voluntarily, but on 
account of Him who subjected it in hope;” and let us, if you 
please, place Paul himself in the midst before us, whose 
soul or mind, which is his inner man,-surely surpasses and 
transcends everything that is corporeal, that is visible, that 
lies within the range of sense and sight, and is made capable 
of the divine nature itself. But this great and excellent 
substance of his soul which possesses knowledge’ and under- 
standing of things celestial and divine, is—let it be God’s 
business why—subjected to the slavery of a corruptible body 
and chained down to its vanity. For consider the necessities 
of the body, the desire of food, the degrading process of 
digestion, the shame-exciting nature of the mode of obtain- 
ing posterity, how the offspring is begotten, produced and 
nurtured, and see what vanity and what corruption is in- 
volved in these things, to which a creation possessed of a 
noble and rational soul is, though involuntarily, subjected, 
yet subjected in hope, hoping, that 1s, for a time at which it 
will be freed, when the time of the liberty of the sons of 
God has arrived. This is then what the Apostle had already 
said more plainly about himself in another place, that “we 


1 Rationes, perhaps “ definitions,” Adyous ? 
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groan, while we are in this habitation.” This also wisdom 
said by the mouth of Solomon: “A corruptible body weighs 
down the mind, and an earthly habitation depresses the 
much-contemplating sense.” And Paul too: “For whilst we 
are in the body, we are absent from the Lord;” and he de- 
sires rather to be absent from the body and present with the 
Lord. This he points out and explains much more plainly 
in the place in which he says, “But I am straitened by 
two alternatives, having a desire to return and be with 
Christ, for it is much better; but to continue in the flesh is 
more necessary on your account.” Wherein he plainly shews 
that it was not voluntarily as far as his own self-conscious- 
ness was concerned, that he was in slavery to this corruption 
and vanity, but on account of Him who willed it to be so, 
and of us that we might be saved. He continues therefore 
in the flesh on our account; but when the sons of God shall 
have been revealed and collected together by the agency of 
the Church, which he has resolved “to present a pure virgin 
to her one husband, Christ,” then he will himself also be 
liberated from the slavery of corruption, as he too says him- 
self: “ But I am already being sacrificed, and the time of my 
release! is at hand. I have completed my course, I have 
kept the faith; for the rest a crown of righteousness is laid 
up for me.” This is to be emancipated from the slavery of 
corruption into the liberty of the glory of the sons of God. 
But ascend also from these instances to higher ones, and see 
how the services of the sun itself, and the moon and the 
stars of heaven, and the whole universe, are subjected to 
vanity and in slavery to corruption. For, for the use of men 
they nourish the corn, produce the fruits of the trees and the 
grass of the plains, and revolve in the same circles of the 
year returning into themselves, For they renew the things 
which pass away, and permit those which have been renewed 
to pass away again. The very angels, too, if you look to the 
opinion of Paul, which says, that they are all ministering 
1 Resolutio, a literal translation of dvddvets. 
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spirits sent to minister on account of those who are to re- 
ceive the inheritance of salvation, you will understand to 
bear something of the kind and to be subjected to this cor- 
ruption; they too I believe, being thus subjected, not volun- 
tarily, but on account of Him who subjected them in hope. 
“For who resisteth his will?” But I am induced by the 
oracles of the prophets to entertain some such opinion even 
about the archangels, For what will you find involving so 
much vanity and so much corruption, as waging wars in this 
world? as exciting contests of kings and nations against each 
other? See then, that the principal duty of the office of an 
archangel is considered to be in these matters, as Daniel the 
prophet bears witness, when he says that an archangel spoke 
to him, who told him that he had fought against the prince of 
the Persians, and “no one,” said he, “aided me but Michael 
your prince.” By these particular arguments then, it is 
proved that the RATIONAL “creation is subjected to vanity, 
not voluntarily, but on account of Him who subjected it in 
hope.” For the hope is, that a cessation will at some time 
take place from these corporeal and corruptible things. For 
that rational creation has this expectation, that there will 
take place a revelation of the sons of God, on account of 
whom the angels are sent to minister, that they themselves 
also, along with those to whom they have ministered, may 
receive the inheritance of salvation; that of [beings] earthly 
and heavenly there may be one flock and one shepherd, and 
“God may be all in all” And to give a more evident proof 
of the things which he had said, he added, “For we know 
that all the creation has been groaning and sorrowing toge- 
ther until now.” Above he had said, “For I think that the 
sufferings of this time are not worthy of comparison with the 
future glory ;” and whereas he then said, he thought, he here 
says, he knows, that the whole creation is groaning and sor- 
rowing together, in which certainly no doubtfulness is found, 
taking it in this sense. For though the. creation is not 
voluntarily subjected, yet since it yields to the will of Him 
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who subjected it, it also exhibits a certain emotion and 
affection as regards those for whom it appears to have been 
subjected, and sorrows for their sorrows and groans for their 
groans. But if, as is found in other copies, we read thus, 
“is groaning together and travailing,” we shall understand 
“is travailing” in the sense in which the Apostle says he has 
begotten through the Gospel those whom he has brought to 
the light by the faith of Christ; or as he said of others in 
another place, “My little children with whom I am again in 
travail until Christ is formed in you.” The creation there- 
fore is travailing with those whom it regenerates for salva- 
tion. But if those who read this think enquiry should be 
made, why in the former part of the passage he named the 
creation thrice, without saying anywhere “all the creation,” 
but says at last, “that we know that all the creation is 
groaning and sorrowing together:” it may be understood 
thus, that it is not all the creation that groans and sorrows, 
that is, that is subject to the necessity of a corruptible body, 
but that it is all the creation that sorrows with the sorrowing 
and groans with the groaning. Now all the higher creation 
sees our struggles and combats, and sorrows when we are 
conquered, but rejoices when we conquer: and it is much 
more in their nature than in ours to rejoice with the re- 
joicing and to sorrow with the sorrowing. 

“And not only so, but we too ourselves, who possess the 
first-fruits of the Spirit, ourselves also groan within ourselves, 
awaiting the adoption of sons, the redemption of our body. 
For we have been saved [in] hope*: but a hope which is seen 
is not a hope. For what a person sees, why does he hope 
for? But if we are hoping for what we do not see, we await 
it with patience.” We have often shewn it to be the Apostle’s 
habitual way of expressing himself, that, when he says, “and 
not only so,” without adding anything to which it should be 
annexed, reference is to be made to his former words, as is 


1 It should be observed that in quoting Scripture, Origen uses the ambi- 
guous 77 é\wl5.=spe, while in explaining he uses év é\rld.=IN spe. 
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also given to be understood in the present chapter. For what 
he seems to say is of this kind: not only does the whole cre- 
ation groan and sorrow together, but we ourselves also who 
have the first-fruits of the Spirit, groan within ourselves. For 
we too are expecting the adoption of the sons of God and the 
redemption of our body. Although by this very fact, that we 
believe Christ, we know already that salvation is guaranteed 
to us, yet that salvation is still IN hope, not in the sight of 
_ visible things. For if it were already seen, it would not be 
‘hoped for. But if a person sees what he was hoping for, it is 
superfluous further to hope for what he sees. But we have 
not our hope in the things which are seen, lest our hope 
should be vain, but in the things which are not seen. And 
it is beeause we hope for what we do not see, and because 
those things are so great and so glorious, as to be attained 
by many toils and many tribulations and perils, that we 
await them ‘with patience, as though they would scarcely 
come at last. These things we have said, giving a kind of 
direct and clearer order to the apostolic language itself. 
Now, if you please, let us see what he means by this novel 
language, when he says, “But we ourselves too, possessing 
the first-fruits of the Spirit.” For we know it is written in 
the law, “Thou shalt not fraudulently withhold the first- 
fruits of the threshingfloor, and the first-fruits of the wine- 
press ;” and “the first-fruits of all thy crops thou shalt bring 
into the house of the Lord thy God.” What then? as the 
first-fruits of the threshingfloor and the first-fruits of the 
winepress are of the same kind of crop, of which the remain- 
der of the threshingfloor consists, or of the same kind of 
liquid, with which the winepress has to do, will it also simi- 
larly appear with regard to his expression, “the first-fruits of 
the Spirit,” that out of many other holy and blessed spirits 
there is one special one? Or shall we rather understand this, 
that, in accordance with what we have discovered above, 
there are many ministering spirits, ministering in service on 
account of those who receive the inheritance of salvation, 
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under whom each individual believer is instructed, as under 
tutors and governors, until the time previously limited by 
his father, that is, until he has arrived at the legal age of the 
perfection of the soul; when a person, having already got be- 
yond the spirit of slavery, which he had received in fear, and 
by which he was kept in safety, as by an attendant’, is made 
worthy to receive the spirit of adoption, the first-fruits of the 
Spirit, through whom when adopted as a son he can also be 
associated with the church of the first-born’, which is in 
heaven. And as there is much difference between being a son 
and being a slave, so does the Holy Spirit, the first-fruits of 
which Paul says that he and those like him possess, differ 
much from the ministering spirit. Let this be one way in 
which we may investigate the meaning of this language. Let 
us now see another. We read in the writings of the Apostle 
Paul himself, that many spirits are called the gifts or graces 
of the Holy Spirit, as when he says, “ But now, since ye are 
emulous of spirits, seek that ye may abound to the building 
up of the Church;” as also in another place, “the spirits of 
the prophets are in subjection to the prophets,” calling the 
spirits of the prophets subject, not as inferior to their betters, 
but because a person possessing the spirit of prophecy is not 
compelled to speak against his will, like those who have un- 
clean spirits, but speaks when he chooses and reason requires ; 
but when it does not seem reasonable to speak, he is silent, 
well knowing that there is a time to be silent, and a time to 
speak. And therefore it is not said depreciatingly, that the 
spirits are subject to the prophets, but economically, as we 
understand that which is said of the Saviour, that “then the 
Son will himself also be subject to him who subdued all 
things under him.” For here too he is not called subject, as 
being inferior; for how can he be called inferior who is the 
Son, and who is everything that the Father is? For, said he, 
“QO Father, all thine is mine.” But it is in those whom the 
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Father assigns to him as believers in him, since he says that 
he is in each of them, and affirms that he hungers and thirsts 
and is naked in them, and professed to be fed and clothed in 
them; it is in those, that he is said to be subject himself. 
But these things have been said by a kind of digression. Let 
us now return to our subject. The different gifts then of the 
Spirit are called by Paul many spirits. Now the apostles, 
doubtless, attained whichever of these many gifts is the chief- 
est and greatest, in order to be, as Paul himself says, fit 
ministers of the New Testament, and to be able fully to 
preach the Gospel from Jerusalem round about even to Illy- 
ricum. This more lofty and glorious gift of the Holy Spirit, 
therefore, which was conferred upon them above all other 
men, he properly termed the first-fruits of the Spirit. And 
therefore it is that he used the expression, “And we ourselves 
also,” in which he appears specially to indicate the apostolic 
dignity. ‘“We,” then, he says, “ ourselves,” that is, the apo- 
stles, “ possessing the first-fruits of the Spirit,” who have been 
chosen for the purpose of receiving the first-fruits of the 
Spirit, even “we ourselves groan within ourselves.” To such 
an extent, he says, is 1t that there is no kind of creature that 
is free from sorrows and groans, that even we ourselves, who 
have received chosen gifts of the highest order from the Holy 
Spirit, nevertheless, while awaiting the adoption of the sons, 
that is the perfection of those whom we have been sent to 
teach and educate, necessarily sorrow and groan until we see 
them make such progress as to deserve to be adopted among 
the sons. Whilst then we, I say, who are being educated by 
them, are negligent and delay and defer the time of our 
amendment, whilst we do not seek the things invisible, but 
delight ourselves with those that are visible, we excite sor- 
rows in the apostles, and arouse, so to speak, the grief and 
groans of the whole creation. For the whole creation groans 
and sorrows together, sighing over the losses of our hardness 
and deceitfulness. This is another method of explanation of 
the first-fruits of the Spirit that has occurred to us; consider 
6—2 
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whether it be worthy of approbation. But we will yet add a 
third. That same apostle says again of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
that He is the “first-born of every creation.” Query then, 
perhaps, whether, as He is called “the first-born of every 
creation,” in some such way the Holy Spirit may not be 
called the first-fruits of many spirits? Let that be a third 
method of explanation. And let the reader approve that one 
of them which is more conformable to the apostolic meaning. 
But if what he said, “ We too ourselves, possessing the first- 
fruits of the Spirit,” be received as spoken of all who appear 
to have attained the grace of baptism, we must entertain the 
hope which the same apostle mentioned; “if the first-fruits 
are holy, so also is the mass; and if the root is holy, so also 
are the branches.” . But even if this be the case, still it will 
necessarily appear that the first-fruits of the mass itself, in 
which the multitude of believers seems to be signified, are 
situated in the apostles. For thus it is written, that “the 
Lord hath placed in the Church, firstly, apostles; secondly, 
prophets; thirdly, teachers.” Those, therefore, who are placed 
in the first rank, will be properly believed to possess the first- 
fruits of the grace of the Holy Spirit. Now let us see in 
what sense he says that he is awaiting the adoption of sons, 
who said above, “The Spirit bears witness to our spirit, that 
we are the sons of God;” and again in what sense he hopes 
for the redemption of the body, who says in another place, 
“Christ hath redeemed us.” But in my opinion he settles 
this himself in the language which is found in what follows. 
For he says, “We have been saved [in] hope.” The fact 
then, that we are sons and have been redeemed and that we 
are saved, consists IN hope. “For now we see in a glass and 
in a riddle, but then face to face.” In a glass, therefore, and 
in a riddle we receive both adoption and redemption. “For 
the fulness of the times arrived, and God sent his Son, made 
of a woman, made under the law, to redeem those who were 
under the law, that we might receive the adoption of sons.” 
We have therefore received adoption, but that adoption which 
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is in a glass and ina riddle. But when those things which 
are perfect shall have come, then we shall attain adoption 
“face to face.” But in saying, “the redemption of our body,” 
I think he means the body of the whole Church; as he says 
in another place, “But ye are the body of Christ, and mem- 
bers individually.” The Apostle hopes, therefore, that the 
whole body of the Church is to be redeemed, and does not 
think it possible, that the things which are perfect should be 
given to individual members, unless the whole body has been 
assembled together. It may also be understood in this way, 
so that he means by the redemption of our body that re- 
demption which will take place at the resurrection, when not 
only souls, but also bodies will come “before the judgment- 
seat of Christ, that each may receive the things properly be- 
longing to his body, according as he has borne it;” and ac- 
cording to the saying, “Fear rather Him, who can destroy 
both body and soul in hell.” And therefore each in this life 
must sorrow and groan, lest haply through evil actions and 
the negligence of the present life he should not deserve to 
obtain the redemption of his body, but that sentence should 
evertake him, which condemns body and soul to the flames 
ef hell. After this he says, “For [in] hope we have been 
saved: but a hope which is seen is not a hope.” As he had 
said above of the creation, that “it was subjected to vanity 
on account of Him who subjected it in hope;” so here too he 
says of himself, and all whom he knows to be reckoned with 
him, “For [in] hope we have been saved;” just as he united 
his own groans to the groans of the creation. But how sal- 
vation is IN hope, and hope does not consist in the things 
which are seen, but in the things which are not seen, we 
have already shewn above. Thus much only we will briefly 
add, that both from this passage, and from that in which he 
says, “not looking to the things which are seen, but to those 
which are not seen,” he instructs us, that among future bless- 
ings we ought not to hope for any of the things which now 
are or can be seen, even if you see yon visible heaven or 
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earth. Hear with regard to these, that “the heaven and 
earth will pass away,” for they are visible; and why do you 
hope for what you see? We should not, therefore, entertain 
any hope whatever in future with regard to the things which 
are seen; “For eye hath not seen what God hath prepared 
for those who love Him.” Now the eye sees the heaven and 
the earth; this therefore, which is seen, ought not to be be- 
lieved to be prepared by God for those who love Him, but a 
heaven, nay, rather, heavens much more elevated and lofty 
than is that firmament which can be seen with the eyes. 
But an earth also is to be hoped for, yet not the earth which 
is called dry [land], and lies within the range of the eyes, but 
the earth of the meek will be one which the eye does not see. 
For the opinion of the Apostle is clear, which teaches us, that 
it is not visible and corporeal, but spiritual and eternal 
things, that are to be hoped for in a future state. For this is 
also the reason why the renovation itself of our body takes 
place, whereby from corruptible it is made incorruptible, and 
from mortal immortal, and is restored from weakness into 
strength, and from an animal body is made a spiritual body, 
that when it has become a spiritual body, it may also be able 
to enjoy to the full invisible blessings, which we do not see 
in the present life, but hope for with hope, and await with 
patience. 


XXT. 


Romans 1x. 21. 

“A ov dye efovaiay 6 Kepapeds Tov wydov, éx Tod avrod pupa- 
paros romoat o pev eis TYLnV OKEdOS, O Se cis atipiay.” 

There appears a singular mistranslation here in every | 
commentator that I have examined. The position of oxevos 
shews that it must be a predicate of 6 wey, and not taken 
with it. Translate “Or hath not the potter power over the 
clay, out of the same lump to make one portion a vessel for 
honour, and another portion one for dishonour 2” 
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XXII. 


Romans x. 20. 

‘“Hoatas 8& darorodpa, cal A€yet, EvpeOnv rots éue py Cyrovow, 
eudavns éyevouny rots eve py érepwraci.” 

I cannot find any instance to justify the translation of 
émepwTaow éue by “asked after me,” which appears to be 
common to almost all commentators. That sense appears 
confined to évrepwrav with ets as in 2 Sam. xi. 7. But Judges 
i. 1 and similar passages would indicate the proper sense to 
be “consulted me,” as an oracle or deity is consulted. “I 
became manifest to those who consulted me not.” The He- 
brew is 3°X¢, without anything to lead the signification, 
and in one MS. we find ONY, and in another °> ONY, 
Thus from the received Hebrew text we obtain no assistance, 
while the two MSS. alluded to give us respectively the above 
senses of érepwrdv with the accusative alone, and with eis 
and the accusative. 


XXITIT. 


Romans x1. 8. 


“Kadus yeyparrat, "Edwxey avrois o @eos mvetua Karavigeus, 
opbarApovs Tov p27 BAéreww, kal Gra TOU py axovewv, ws THs OHpEpoV 
mp€pas.” | 

It is perfectly clear that wvedyua xatravi£ews here means a 
spirit of apathy, torpidity, numbness, insensibility, or some- 
thing of the kind, while it is equally clear that xatavicow 
means to prick, and that sharply. Compare Acts ii. 37: xa- 
Teviynoay TH Kapoia, “ they were pricked in heart.” No com- 
parison of the German word betroffen, or our own panic- 
struck, thunder-stricken, appears to me to give the slightest 
assistance in connecting xatavvfis with xatavvcocw, with 
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which it certainly is connected, and not with catravvoralw. 
But look at the forefinger of the left hand of a needlewoman! 
It is covered with dead skin, and perfectly insensible on the 
surface from the constant pricking of the needle. Here we 
have the connexion between “pricking” and “ insensibility,” 
which we require. Similarly, a person who habitually neg- 
lects the prickings of conscience becomes dead and insensible 
to them, just like the needlewoman’s finger. And the meta- 
phor would come naturally to a tent-maker, which was the 
ordinary trade of St Paul. 


XXIV. 


Romans xv. 23, 24. 


“Nuvi 5¢ pyxére romrov éxwv éy ros KAipact Touro, émvrobiay Se 
Exwv TOU EADety pos Upas aro TOANGY ETaY, Ws Edy Topedwpat els THY 
Sraviay, [ehevoopat mpos vpas'] eAmifw yap Suaropevdpevos OedcacGar 
ea . ©@,9 @ «a a ma 9A ec a A > A 4 
UEas, Kat vp vpswv mpoTenPOyvat exel, Cav Yuwv mpwTov ao pépous 
éurdncda.” 


On looking over this passage carefully it appears to me 
that there is neither an anacoluthon nor a parenthesis in it, 
but merely a brachylogia. One class of MSS. introduces 
éXevoopat mpos vas after Sraviay, and another omits ydp 
after éAzitw, each of which alterations has the effect of re- 
moving the difficulty. But when two different ways of re- 
moving difficulties are resorted to in MSS. it is generally 
pretty clear that both must be rejected, and the difficulty 
must be retained. Rejecting therefore édevoouas mpds vuds 
and retaining yap, I translate as follows: “But now having 
no room any longer in these regions, and having had a long- 
ing for these many years to go to you, [it shall be] whenever 
I am on my road to Spain, for I hope as I pass through to 
see you, &c. Thus ws dav wopevopar eis THY Yaaviav is the 
whole of the apodosis to the words preceding, and éAevaopat 
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mpos vas is a correct gloss as regards the sense, and probably 
crept into the text from the margin. 


XXV. 


1 Cor. vu. 12. 


a a 
Ovrws 5¢ duapravovres eis rovs adeAdovs, Kal TUmTovres avTOV 


Q ‘s » r) a 9 X ‘ e , 9 
THY OUVEL Nouv acgUuEevouvugay, Ets Plot OV APLAPTAVveTeE, 


The Authorized Version translates tumrrovtes by “ wound,” 
and Dean Alford by “smiting;” and the latter also quotes 
Chrysostom on the cruelty of smiting a sick person: Ti yap 
annvéctepov avOperou yévoit av Tov voooivTa TUTTTOVTOS ; 
whereby it appears to me that the entire force of St Paul's 
argument and illustration is destroyed. I think a good rea- 
son can be given why Bengel’s explanation, “verberantes, 
sicut jumentum lassum verberibus urgetur,” is preferable. 
That reason is contained in the two verses immediately pre- 
ceding. It is there suggested that the conscience of a weak 
brother would be, by the sight of a person of superior intelli- 
gence feasting in an idol temple, “ built up,” occodopnOyncerat, 
to eat things offered in sacrifice to idols; and by thus doing 
- what he believed wrong, the weak brother would stumble 
and perish. Now, “smiting,” or otherwise acting aznvas, 
towards a sick person, would certainly not result in his oixo- 
Sou7 for evil. It would pull him down rather than build him 
up. It would tend to his ca@aipeois (2 Cor. x. 8), rather than 
to his oixodou7. But if, taking Bengel’s hint, we translate 
TUTToVvTEes, GOADING, the whole passage is logically coherent. 
“But by thus sinning against your brethren and GOADING 
their conscience, when in a weakly state, ye sin against 
Christ.” Horses at the present day are sometimes forced in 
steeple-chases, by whip and spur, to take leaps beyond their 
power, and the result is not unfrequently death to either 
horse or rider, or both. This would be a case in point, 
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XXXVI. 


1 Cor. 1x. 24—27. 


“ Ovx oidare, Gre of év oradiw tpéxovres, mavTes pev Tpéxovary, Ets 
S$ AapBaver ro BpaBeiov; ovrw tpéxere, va KatadaByre. Tlds dé o 
dywvildpevos, mavra éyxpareverat éxetvor pev obv iva POaprov aréepa- 
vov AdBwow: pets 8%, apOaprov. "Eye roivw ovrw tpéxw, ws ovK 
adnAws’ ovTw muKrevw, ws ovK dépa Sépwv. “AA vrwridlw pov To 
odpa kat SovAaywya, pymus, dAdo Knypvgas, avros addKipos e- 


9 
VUJLAL. 


Few passages are more celebrated or more frequently 
quoted than St Paul’s double comparison of a Christian’s life 
to a race and a pugilistic combat. Yet in explaining and 
developing the reason of the apostle in detail, every commen- 
tator that I have seen has, to my mind, spoilt and defaced 
the imagery of the apostle by his interpretation of verse 26: 
"Ej toi obtw tpéxyw, ws ovK adndws OVTW TUKTEVHW, WS 
ovk aépa Sépwv. 

Everybody, with the exception of Grotius, whose inter- 
pretation is inadmissible on other grounds, appears to have 
taken a kind of subjective view of this passage, instead of 
endeavouring to complete, to the mind’s eye, the visual image 
which the words, é€v oradlg, would present to the Corinthians, 
the first recipiénts and readers of this epistle. The Corin- 
thians would naturally call to mind, not merely the competi- 
tors in the Isthmian games, but also the judges, BpaBeis, as 
suggested by the word SpaBetov, and, moreover, the vast 
corona of spectators assembled to see the contests. And it is 
a needless thing to tell a person who is running év otadie 
for a BpaBeiov or prize, that he is not to run “vaguely,” or 
“without definite aim or object,” which are the significations 
usually assigned to aénAws. So too it is a curious thing to 
interpret ws ovx« aépa Sépwv as implying that the combatant 
is to be sure and strike his adversary, instead of wasting his 
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strength upon the empty air. Any person conversant with 
fistic lore would tell the commentators that success in plant- 
ing heavy blows is a matter of skill, not of will: yet surely 
the skill of the Christian athlete is not the matter in question 
here. | 

I know that passages can be cited in favour of the 
above interpretation of ws ovx dépa dépwv—as, for instance, 
Virgil, din. v. 446, where Entellus misses his opponent, and 
“vires in ventum effundit.” But more and stronger passages 
can be quoted on the other side. For instance, Mr Peile cites 
Lucian to shew that such a phrase belongs to the rpodeoxnass, 
or previous practice, and not to the actual contest at all. So, 
too, he quotes Virgil, dn. v. 376, 377: 


“ Ostenditque humeros latos alternaque jactat 
Brachia protendens et verberat ictibus auras:” 


where Dares is represented as déga dépwr, in order by such a 
display to deter any opponent from venturing into the ring 
against him. : 

But let: us consider for a moment in what the Christian 
race differs from that of the Isthmian games. Is it not in 
the fact that both the BpaBets and spectators are invisible? 
And who are they? Surely those whom we are elsewhere 
bidden to make our friends with the mammon of unrighte- 
ousness, that they may eventually receive us into the ever- 
lasting habitations. Now, have we not here a meaning of 
adndws suggested, which is far more simple and more vivid 
than any of those which commonly pass current? “I run 
like them, as not OBSCURELY; 1.e. as not running without any 
eyes upon me.” Indeed ddndos, in Luke xi. 44, has undoubt- 
edly the sense for which I am contending in the case of the 
adverb adyi\ws; Ta pynpueta Ta dbyda, “ graves which appear 
not.” In the only other passage in which it occurs (1 Cor. 
xiv. 8) it means “indistinct,” “not clear,” “unintelligible.” 
And a corresponding sense for ws ove aépa dépwr is found at 
once from Lucian and Virgil in the patristic oxvapayla, or 
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sham fight against an imaginary adversary. For the Greek 
candidate for pugilistic honours does not appear to have prac- 
tised upon a stuffed dummy hung up in his room, but: upon 
the empty air, dealing his blows at an imaginary adversary. 
Grotius translates adjdws as I have done, but supposes the 
allusion to be to the glory of the victor and the obscurity of 
the conquered competitors. 

And perhaps the language of the modern boxer will also 
assist us in further investigating the latter part of the pas- 
sage under consideration. It is well known that vqwatw is 
a term taken from the Greek prize ring, and thus corresponds 
in origin to our own word “bore,” which is now so fashion- 
able. Surely dovAaywyo must be a similar word, and must 
express some mode or other of overpowering an adversary in 
a pugilistic combat. I cannot but think that it must, more 
or less, correspond to the English expression, “to get the 
head into chancery,” when the worsted party can be dragged 
backwards and forwards in a state of helpless slavery (Sovdeia), 
and fibbed at the will of his victorious adversary. The sup- 
posed allusion to the victor’s leading his conquered adversary 
away as a slave, which is adopted by many commentators, 
has no foundation whatever, as is justly remarked by Dean 
Alford. Taking, then, adjAws in an objective instead’ of a 
subjective sense, the whole passage will run as follows: 

“Know ye not that those who run in a race-course all 
run, but one only obtains the prize. Thus run, in order that 
ye may obtain. And everyone who contends in public games 
practises self-restraint in all respects. They then do it in 
order to obtain a perishable, but we an imperishable garland. 
I, then, run like them, as not running IN OBSCURITY [without 
any eyes upon me]; I box like them, as not beating air [in 
private practice by myself]; but I bruise and overpower my 
body, lest anyhow, after making proclamation to others, I 
should become myself a rejected person.” 

I beg to submit the above remarks and interpretation to 
my brethren, in the hope that they will be found to contain » 
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clearer and more logical account of the celebrated twofold 
parallel of Paul, than is elsewhere to be obtained. 


XXVIT. 


1 Cor. x. 6. 


“Tatra Sé ruroe quay éeyeryOnoav eis To py elvat nas ériOupyras 
Kaxav, Kaus kaxelvor éreOUunoay.” 

Surely the correct translation of this passage is: “And 
for these reasons or in these respects they became otr models, 
that we might not be desirers of evil things, as they too 
desired.” Models, that is, by way of contrast, indicating 
things to be avoided, not imitated. I am aware that verse 
11 will be quoted against this view, as in the received text 
it runs radra 6é qwavra tuTot cvvéBawoy éxelvots. But the 
Vatican MS. here reads tumixds instead of ruios, and the 
Sinaitic MS. not only reads tumix@s but also ovvéBawwer in- 
stead of ovvéBawov. A fuller discussion of the adverbial use 
of ratra and tovro will be found in the note on Gal. 11. 10. 
I may as well however mention here that an almost exact 
parallel to the first alternative above offered for the transla- 
tion of this passage is found in Aristoph. Paz, 414: 

TavT dpa mada. Tay nLEpav TapexAerTEeTHV. 

“These then were the reasons why they had long been steal- 

ing off a portion of the days.” 


And one to the second alternative is in Aschylus, Prom. 
Vinet. 275 : 
TavTa To. mAavWmLern 
mpos adAor aAXov wypovy mpoorfave. 
“In this way calamity wanders about and approaches some- 
times one person, sometimes another.” | 


Here some MSS. and editions have rav’ra rot, which gives 
the same construction of the accusative, but the sense 
“ similarly,” 
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XXVITL 


1 Cor. x1. 25, and parallel passages, (see p. 8). 


XXIX. 


2 Con. wu. 3. 

“Kal éypaya viv rovro auto, iva py é\Owv AUnv exw, ad ov 
ew pe xaipey.” 

The difficulty of explaining rotro av’rd as the direct ob- 
ject of éypaya has caused several commentators (De Wette, 
Erasmus, Riickert, etc.) to render roto avrd, on this account, 
or more properly, for this very reason, comparing one of the 
passages of Plato, which I shall quote in proposing a similar 
interpretation for avrd rodro, in Gal. ii. 10. To this Meyer 
replies, that this idiom is foreign to the style of St Paul. 
That answer might be considered weighty, if only this one 
passage from St Paul could be adduced in favour of the 
idiom; but when three at least from St Paul (Gal. ii. 10, 
Phil. uu. 18, Phil. 1. 6, and possibly Phil. i. 25, which will 
be commented upon in their turn) and one from St Peter 
can be brought forward, the idiom cannot be rejected in this 
off-hand manner. In Eph. vi. 22, we have els avtd tovro, 
iva, «.7.., Which indicates the tendency of a relative clause 
beginning with iva, to draw its antecedent into its immediate 
neighbourhood. I translate with great confidence, “And I 
wrote for this very reason, that on coming I might not have 
sorrow from those from whom | ought to have had joy.” 


XXX, 


2 Cor. ur. 18. 
‘“Hyets 5& mavres avexexoAuppevw mpoowrp tyv Sogav Kupiov 
Karomrpilopevot, THY avTnv eixdva perapoppovpeda ao Sogys eis 
Sofayv, xaOamrep aro Kupiov mvevparos.” 
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This passage can also clearly be cited in support of the 
adverbial construction of todro avro and avro todTo without 
@ preposition, which I find admitted in 2 Pet. 1. 5, and Phil. 
ii. 18, and contend for in Gal. 1.10, and 2 Cor. u. 3. The 
translation is manifestly, “After the same model we are 
being transformed from one glory into another.” What now 
becomes of Meyer's assertion, that this idiom is foreign to 
St Paul’s style? So too 2 Cor. vi. 13, Tny dé adrny avtipu- 
oOlav wrativnte Kal vyeis: “Upon the same principle of 
returning like for like be ye also widened.” 


XXX. 


2 Cor. iv. 4. 


a 4 A > 7 
*"O @eds Tov alwvos rovrou érupAwoer Ta vonpara Tov arioTuv, 


eis TO poy avydoa. [avtois] Tov pwricpov Tod evayyeAiov.” 


In this passage the textus receptus introduces avrois im- 
mediately after avyacai, and this is favoured by Origen, who 
quotes the passage with avtois. Both De Wette and Dean 
Alford reject avrots from their text, and yet declare it to be 
a good gloss. De Wette translates avydoa: by strahlen, “to 
beam,” an intransitive verb, which would properly require a 
dative; so that in his sense avrois might possibly be a 
good gloss. Dean Alford translates atydoat by “illuminate 
[them],” a transitive verb, which would correspond to the 
German bestrahlen, rather than strahlen, and would require an 
accusative of the direct object, so that in his sense the dative, 
avtois, can not be a good gloss. De Wette declares that the — 
rendering of Grotius and others “to see” is wrong; and Dean 
Alford, who appears to have copied directly from him, with 
the exception of the terrible confusion between strahlen and 
bestrahlen, that it is inadmissible. Neither gives any reason 
for his view, and certainly the word “inadmissible” is rather 
too strong to have been used by any commentator without 
giving a reason, Let us examine the question. 
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And, first, I admit at once that if avrots be the correct 
reading, we have no choice but to take Origen’s view of the 
passage, and translate with the Authorized Version, a’yacat 
avrois, “to shine unto them.” We have, therefore, to con- 
sider the question upon the supposition that avtois is to be 
rejected from the text with A, B, C, D', F, G, etc., and is only 
a, gloss. | 

In Liddell and Scott’s lexicon (1st ed.) we find only two 
senses of avyatw given; one classical, to see clearly; the other 
Hellenistic, to shine. Palm and Rost add the sense to irra- 
diate; and it is worthy of notice that the only passage that 
they quote in favour of the sense to shane, is the one under 
consideration. Suidas has simply Avyaf, airiatixn. Emi- 
lius Portus, the Latin translator of Suidas, gives us a little 
more: “Auyafw, accusativo gaudet. illustro, illumino, splendeo 
vel radiis illustro,” omitting what we shall find to be the 
most common sense of avyaf» in good Greek authors. 

For my own part, I find no less than six senses of 
avyatw: (1). transitive, «lustro or trradio, to irradiate or 
illuminate; (2) transitive and common to both active and 
middle, vdeo, to see; (3) transitive, ocults quero, to look for; 
(4) intransitive, video, to possess the power of vision; (5) in- 
transitive, specto, to look or gaze; (6) intransitive, splendeo, 
to shine. 

(1) Irradio—tThis I only find once in a fragment of the 
Tyro of Sophocles, No. 587, in Dindorf’s Poete Scenici. 
Sophocles is describing the horror of a mare that has had 
her mane cut off, at seeing her shadow, avyac@etoa, when she 
is in the sun, or rather, when suddenly irradiated by a gleam 
of sunlight :— 


"18 oxtas eidwrov avyacGeto’ vro 
Kovpais atipws StarertApéerns poBys. 
To find another instance of this, we must go to Gregory of 


Nazianzus, quoted by Scapula; ovpavcs xocpov brov avyavwv. 
(2) Video—Hom. Il. yy. 458, olos eye larmous avyalopas 
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née kal vets; This passage is coolly cited by Wahl as an in- 
stance of the sense “illustro,” which simply proves that, 
wherever he got his reference, he never took the trouble to 
verify it. Soph. Philoc. 217, vads a&evov avydfwv Sppov. 
Eurip. Hec. 687, tav xadXictray 6 adwos avyaver. This 
mught belong to the sense irradio. Eurip. Bacche, 597 :— 
Ilup ov Acvoces ovd avydle 
SeperAas lepov adi rador ; 
(3) Oculis quero.—[Eurip.] Rhesus, 793 :— 
Kai p éyxos avydfovra xat Onpwyevov 
Ilaiew rapactas vevaryvy wAevpay fide 
"Avnp axpaluv. 
‘“‘ Looking for a spear and hunting for it.” 
(4) Video, intrans—Apoll. Rhod. 1. 1233, fnidiws kal 


vépOe xata yOovds avyafecOa, said of Lynceus, as possessing 
the power of vision even under the earth. 


(5) Specto.—Hesiod. Op. 478 :— 
Evox$éwy & ifear woAdwv éap ovdé mpos adAous 
Avyaceat, 
“You will not look to athers [for aid].” 
Eunip. Hel. 1333 :— 
Avydlov é& ovpaviwy 
"AdAav potpay Expaive. 
This seems to mean “ looking or gazing from heaven,” but the 
passage is defective. Apoll. Rhod. 11. 682, avrioy avyaooa- 
oOat és Oupata Kara Oeoio. 


(6) Splendeo.—Leviticus xiii. 24 (LXX.), Kal cap éav 
yévntat év tT@ Sépuatt avtov Katakavpa Tupos, Kal yévntat 
év T@ Séppate avtovd Td vytacGév Tov KaTaKat'watos avyatov 
Tnravyes ANevxov. The three last words appear to be a peri- 
phrasis of the Hebrew n93, a whitish spot. So too, Apoll. 
Rhod. 1. 1233, apos yap ot Suycpnvis am’ aibépos avyatovca 
Barre Yernvain; or this may mean “looking” or “gazing.” 
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These are all the passages in which avyafw occurs, that with 
my limited supply of books I have been able to find. Even 
this little is, however, a great advance beyond the ordinary 
lexicons, not by any means excepting the latest editions of 
Liddell and Scott. 

Let us now proceed to consider which of these significa- 
tions are applicable to the passage under consideration. 
Reading avtois, the last meaning “to shine,” is the only 
one admissible, as I said above; but assuming the avtois to 
be only a gloss, we may dismiss (4) wdeo, intrans., (5) specto, 
and (3) oculis quero, as inconsistent with the context. Let 
us try (1) Dean Alford’s irradio, to tllwminate or irradiate. 
If avrovs were in the text, this would do excellently, but 
without it, we have: “That the illumination of the Gospel of 
Christ might not illuminate.” Illuminate whom or what? To 
illuminate without a direct object is reduced to the intransi- 
tive sense to shine. Let us then take (5) to shine. “The 
God of this world hath blinded the minds of the unbelieving, 
that the illumination of the Gospel of Christ may not 
shine.” To whom? Tothem. But it is a harsh and round- 
about way of speaking, to say that a person is blinded, that 
the sun may not shine to. him; and what becomes of it when 
the “to him” is omitted, which is the case in this passage. 
The idiom is a poetical one with the “to him” inserted, and 
without it it surely amounts to a mis-statement, especially in 
plain prose. The sun shines, whether he sees it or not. Let 
us try meaning (2) to see. “The God of this world hath 
blinded the eyes of the unbelieving, that they may not see 
the illumination of the Gospel of Christ.” Surely this is but 
plain and simple sense. And it is easy to bring forward 
plenty of similar uses of e¢s 7d and els 7d x7), followed by an 
infinitive. Heb. xii. 10, we have: Ot péev yap apds odéyas 
npépas, Kata TO Soxoby avrois, émaiSevov' 6 Sé ém To oup- 
gdépov eis TO petadaBely tis aytornros avtov, “that we 
might be partakers of his holiness.” 1 Thess. iii. 2: éméuxpa- 
uev Tipofeov. . . . eis TO otnpi~a vas; “we sent Timothy, 
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that he might establish you.” And we and Timothy are sub- 
jects of the verbs following eds ro wy and els ro, just as 
Ta vonpata TeV ariatwy, or, if you will, rovs amiatous 
implied therein, is the subject of avyaoat with the rendering 
to see. 

Yet the simple rendering to see is scarcely satisfactory. 
Why should St Paul use so out of the way and indeed 
poetical a word? Surely it should rather be translated by a 
stronger expression than to see, such as to DESCRY, which is 
not a common word in prose with ourselves, and exactly 
gives the forcible sense required here. 

“The God of this world hath blinded the minds of the 
unbelieving, that they may not DESCRY the illumination of 
the Gospel of Christ.” 

A brief etymological enquiry into the origin and con- 
nexion of the senses of avyafw may, perhaps, not be thought 
out of place here. Avy?) appears to mean originally any 
bright beam or radiance. It is thus applied constantly in 
Homer to the beams of the sun, and later writers use avyal 
alone for the light of day. But the eye was considered to 
“beam” as well as the sun, and hence we have oupatov 
avyai and avyai alone of the eyes, like the Latin lumina. 
Avyafo would properly mean to be-beam, and would be 
applicable either to the sun or the eye; so that we have at 
once the senses to irradiate, and to see or descry. To endea- 
vour to be-beam would be to look for, and to perform the action 
of be-beaming without any definite object expressed would 
be simply to look, or to shine. But the sense fo shine appears 
to have the latest and weakest authority of any; and the 
passage in which the participle avyafop occurs is so singular, 
that it is difficult to suppose the word to have been in com- 
mon use in that sense, when it is unsupported by any other 
authority than a passage of Apollonius Rhodius, where too it 
is capable of another meaning. If avrois be rejected as a 
reading, I think it must also be rejected as an tncorrect 
gloss. Were it a question of scholarship, and not of reading, 
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in which I found the authority of Origen against me, I should 
think twice before I decided against his view; but he clearly 
read avrois, as I find by examining the passage—Commentary 
on St Matthew, Tom. x1. 14. 


XXXIT 


GALATIANS I. 4. 


“ Ava S€ rovs maperaxtous pevdadéAgovs, x.7.d.” 


I think the logical connexion of this passage with the 
preceding verses has been completely mistaken, and the 
force of 5€ wrongly given by both Dean Alford and Bishop 
Ellicott. It appears to me that it has nothing whatever 
to do with the immediately preceding verse, which is rather 
parenthetical, but that it repeats and explains the 6é in xar’ 
idiav Sé tots Soxovot in verse 2. Translate, beginning at 
verse 2, “Now I went up by revelation and communicated 
to them the Gospel, which I preach among the Gentiles, but 
privately to those who appeared eminent, lest any how 
I should be running or have run in vain. But not even 
was Titus, who was with me, Greek as he was, compelled to 
be circumcised, but [I did it, 1e. I acted as I did in com- 
municating privately with those who appeared eminent] on 
account of the surreptitiously introduced pseudo-brethren.” 
Thus we get a sense equally simple, grammatical and 
logical. 


XXXII. 


GALATIANS II, 10. 
“Movoy trav mrwxov iva pvnpovedwpev’ & Kal éorovdaca auto 
ToUTO Toujoat.” 


Commentators seem generally to agree in considering 
avTo TovTo as epexegetical of 3, so that the clause amounts 
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to “which was the very thing that I was eager to do.” The 
tense of éo7ovdaca presents some difficulty under this view, 
as we should rather have expected éozrovéafop, of an habitual 
action, or éo7ovdaxa, of one continued to the present time. 
But a more serious objection is Bishop Ellicott’s candid ad- 
mission that he cannot produce any instance of a similar 
construction. Is there no other explanation of avtd rovro 
to be found? Yes, in 2 Pet. i, 5, we have avto tovto= for 
this very reason, i.e. the reason given by the genitive absolute 
in verse 3, For this use of av’ro rodro, Winer refers to Xen. 
Anab. 1. 9. 21, and Plat. Protag. 310 E, to which may be 
added, Plat. Symp. 204 A, in all which passages, either avrd 
TovTo or avta Tavta= for this very reason, or for these very 
reasons. In the Pax of Aristophanes, 617, we have taita 
= therefore, and in 657, 6,r.=why. We shall thus have the 
simple translation : “Only they wished us to be mindful of the 
poor, which also, when among you (aor. éorovdaca), I was 
eager FOR THIS VERY REASON to do.” The reason is of 
course the injunction or request of James, Cephas, and John 
(verse 9). In Demosthenes, de Falsa Legatione, p. 368, I am 
convinced that 0 xal Qavpavw ought to be translated, “where- 
fore too I wonder.” The antecedent to 6 is clearly the pre- 
ceding allegations, and it cannot be drawn to what follows. 
It is only necessary to put Mr Shilleto’s rendering in a con- 
tinuous form with the context, and its want of connexion 
is apparent immediately. 


XXXIV. 


GALATIANS 11. 19. 
“Ava vopov vopw azméBavoy.” 
This has always been considered a very difficult, and is 


certainly a very important passage, though I hope to shew 
that, when interpreted on the right principle, it does not 
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present the slightest difficulty. Usteri and De Wette see 
clearly enough that the death mentioned must be one in the 
mystical sense of the death to sin in baptism of Rom. vi. 
2—7; but they entirely fail,—at least so far as I can gather 
from De Wette’s statement of Usteri’s views and his own— 
in bringing out anything like a logical sense of dia vopov. 
Dean Alford appears to me to be in exactly the same pre- 
dicament, and Bishop Ellicott goes in vain to Rom. vu. 6— 
13, thus putting the right key into the lock, though failing 
to open the door. I think a recurrence to the primary idea 
of sacrifice, as the suffermg a death in a. representative 
victim, will help us at once out of the difficulty. It was by 
suffering a symbolical death in Christ (Xpict@ cvvectav- 
pwyuat) according to the regular rule and practice of the 
Mosaic law, that Paul died both to the law and to sin, 
and altogether to his antecedent state. Thus “by the law,” 
ie. by acting upon a known and recognized principle of the 
law, “I-died to the law.” Can anything be more simple and 
easy, if the applicability of the theory of symbolical death 
in sacrifice be once admitted? Thus the key to this pas- 
sage is precisely the same as that which opens Rom. vi. 7, 6 
yap arobavey Seditxaiwrat amo THs apaptias. 


XXXV. 
GALATIANS 111. 15—20. 


“ Brethren, I speak after the manner of men: though it be but 
a man’s covenant, yet uf wt be confirmed, no man disannulleth, or 
addeth thereto. Now to Abraham and his seed were the promises 
made. He saith not, And to seeds, as of many; but as of one, 
And to thy seed, which is Christ. And this I say, that the covenant, 
that was confirmed before of God in Christ, the law, which was four 
hundred and thirty years after, cannot disannul, that tt should 
make the promise of none effect. For if the inheritance be of the 
law, tt is no more of promise: but God gave it to Abraham by 
promise. Wherefore then serveth the law? It was added because 
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of transgressions, till the seed should come to whom the promise was 
made; and wt was ordained by angels in the hand of a mediator. 
Now a mediator is not a mediator of one; but God is one.” 


It is necessary to consider this passage, as well as others 
in which the word 6éa@y«n occurs, with reference to the 
question whether the word ought to be translated “cove- 
nant” or “testament.” And I may remark, that at the 
outset of this passage it appears perfectly indifferent whe- 
ther we translate dva6yxn by “covenant” or “testament.” 
“Brethren, I am speaking in ordinary human language. No 
one annuls or adds additional clauses to even a man’s cove- 
nant (or testament) when it has been legally executed. But 
the promises were spoken to Abraham and to his seed; it 
does not say, And to his seeds, as in the case of many; but 
as in the case of one, And to his seed, which is Christ.” As 
we go on, however, we shall find it impossible to use the 
word “testament,” which must therefore be rejected through- 
out. “Now this I mean; the law, which was made four 
hundred and thirty years afterwards, does not invalidate a 
‘covenant’ (it is impossible to say ‘testament’ when there is 
no such a thing as a will or testament alluded to from Gene- 
sis to Malachi) previously legally executed by God, so as to 
supersede the promise. For if the inheritance be from the 
law, it is no longer from promise; whereas God granted it to 
Abraham by promise. Why then the law? It was instituted 
(or ‘added,’ if wpooeré@n be read) on account of transgres- 
sions (till the seed should come to whom the promise had 
been made) being dispensed (or ordained) through angels by 
the agency of a mediator. But the term ‘mediator’ is not 
applicable to one party, but God is one.” The inference is, 
that the law, an arrangement made between two parties, 
God and the Israelites, cannot interfere with the promise, 
which was made by God to Abraham in his sole capacity, 
and without any reciprocal engagements. The proof of this 
lies in the use of the term “mediator,” which is inapplicable 
to a promise made by God, although applicable to a case like 
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the law, in which a temporary arrangement was made be- 
tween God and a portion of his creatures. Had St Paul 
written 7d dé peoitns instead of 6 dé pecitns, there would 
have been little difficulty in the latter part of the passage. 
An explanation very similar to the above is given by Cony- 
beare and Howson, but unaccountably neglected by Ellicott, 
who favours the view of Windisch, that “God was one be- 
cause he was both giver and receiver united,” the “logical 
significance and profundity” of which I am utterly unable to 
appreciate. 


XXXVI. 


GALATIANS 111. 19. 
“Ti ov 0 vépos; Tov rapaBdoewy xapw [mpooleréOn.” 


If the law were a mraiuaywyes in the ordinary Greek 
sense of the word, it must have had much the same office 
that a nursemaid, who walks out with children, has now, 
Le. that of keeping them out of mischief. Thus the law 
éréOn, was instituted, to keep the Israelites out of mischief; 
and this, comparatively speaking, it was very successful in 
doing. Not even in the most vehement invectives of the 
prophets do we read of the unnatural horrors that defile the 
pages of even Virgil and Plato, much more those of the 
satirists of Rome and the great comic poet of Athens. 
Idolatry too occurred only casually and temporarily, and ~ 
was always eventually swept away. Thus the law could be 
said to have been instituted “on account of transgressions,” 
i.e. to keep that one people from transgressing to the extent 
that others transgressed. This also coincides with the idea 
of the Jews being in watch and ward under the law (édpov- 
povpeOa cuyxexdAccopévor) for (or up to the time of) the faith 
that was to be revealed (Gal. iii. 28). 
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XXXVIT. 


GALATIANS Il. 29. 
“Ei dé vpets Xpicrov, dpa rot “ABpadp oréppa éoré.” 


It is not logical to translate this, “If ye are Christ’s 
(=belonging to Christ), therefore ye are Abraham’s seed.” 
There is no principle upon which we can be said to be 
Abraham’s seed, because we belong to Christ. Take Xpsoroi 
as a partitive genitive and the argument holds, “If ye are 
a part or parts of Christ, therefore (as included in Him) ye 
are Abraham’s seed.” 


XXXVITI. 


GALATIANS Iv. 3. 


a A’ 
“Outrw xal nets, Ore HEV VATLOL, UTO TA TTOLXELA TOU KOT MOU 
jpev SeSovlwpévor” 


It certainly appears to me, that xoopos must have had a 
technical use peculiar to the Hellenists of Asia. It is used 
without the article quite as a proper name in Gal. vi. 14, 
50’ ot enol Kocpos éoravpwrat Kayo Koopo. But the most 
remarkable passage, not even excepting Col. i. 20, is 1 Pet. 
v.9: 6 avtlornte otepeot TH lore, eldoTes Ta avTa TaV 
Tabnudtwv TH év Koop@ vuav adeAXdornte émiTerctoOat. Here 
the brotherhood év xécpq@ is contradistinguished to the per- 
sons to whom Peter was writing. These latter were the 
éxAextol trapemionuot Svactropas Llovrov, Vadarias, Karma- 
Soxias, "Acias kat BiOuvias. If these persons were not éy 
koop@ (in the world), in the ordinary sense of the words, 
who was? Commentators make various attempts to work 
their way out by attaching some imaginary qualification or 
other, as, the rest of, the hostile, the unbelieving, to “the 
world.” But if we consider xécpos a technical term equi- 
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valent to, the sphere of the Mosaic dispensation, in its most, 
and, the Holy Land or Jewish world, in its least, extensive 
signification, all the difficulties in these passages clear them- 
selves at once. Ta ororyela Tov xécpov would thus = “the 
elementary Mosaic dispensation,” and xécpos éuol éoravpwrat 
nays xéop would not differ much in signification from dua 
yopov vou@ améBavor, as above interpreted. 


XXXIX. 


EpHesians I. 6. 


“Eis Zrawov Sdéys ris xaptros avrov, év q [or 4s] éxapirucey 
neas ev TO HyaTnpevy.” 


I cannot but agree with Dean Alford that, MS. authority 
being nearly balanced, év 7 is clearly a correction for an at- 
traction found difficult. And I cannot understand so good a 
grammarian as Bishop Ellicott committing himself to the 
observation, that “the statement of Alford, that a relative 
following a substantive is as often in a different case as 
the same, certainly cannot be substantiated.” If that rela- 
tive would, according to the ordinary rules of syntax, have 
been in the accusative case in its own clause, it would 
certainly be generally attracted into the case of its antece- 
dent; if it would naturally have been in any other case, its 
attraction would be equally unusual. Dean Alford’s state- 
ment is perfectly general, whereas Bishop Ellicott’s remark 
upon it is utterly untrue as a general principle, though 
perfectly correct when confined to the accusative case, to 
which in fact in other places he does confine it. But the 
fact is, the grammarians of the date of our manuscripts do 
not seem to have fully understood the principles of the cog- 
nate or equivalent accusative, and were constantly tempted 
to explain it by some other oblique case with or without a 
preposition, which was more consonant to the usage of the 
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Latin language. Hence the appearance of both éy 7 and 
7, a8 substitutes for 75 in this case. We have a very similar 
expression in Ephesians ii. 4, ayamrnv nv nyannoey npas, 
literally, “the love which he loved us,” in our idiom, “the 
love which he bore to us,” or “the love with which he loved 
us.” Xapitow, which Bishop Ellicott rightly translates into 
Latin, “yapure aliquem afficio,” may well be anglicized by 
coining a word with the common German, though rarer 
English, prefix, be-; THs yapuros adtod js éyapitwcev nwas 
would then be literally rendered “his grace which he begraced 
us,” or more idiomatically, “his grace with which he begraced 
or begifted us.” “Eyapirwcev can of course have a direct 
object nds and a cognate object yapuv, the latter of which 
is represented by 7s (for jv) attracted to its antecedent rs 
yapiros. But the idea represented by the English preposi- 
tion with is not in the Greek, and that preposition is only 
admissible because it does not practically interfere with the 
sense intended to be conveyed. 


XL. 


EPHESIANS I. 22, 23. 


9 . 9 A ” 
“Kat wavra vrérafey ve tovs modas avrov’ Kat avroy uxe 
” gq A a > A M lé 
kephadynv vrép mavra TH éxxAnoig, Aris éoTe TO TWpa avTov, TO 7A7- 
a 9 A , 9? 
pwpa tov mdévra éy mace tAnpoupevov. 


It is not without justice that later commentators, as Cony- 
beare, Dean Alford, and Bishop Ellicott, reject the transla- 
tion given by Calvin and others of the latter part of this 
passage, viz. “complementum ejus qui omnia implet in 
omnibus.” If anything is certain, it is this, that wAyjpoya 
and m@Anpovpévou must correspond in sense, and that the one 
cannot be deduced from mAnpéw in the sense to complete, 
while the other is deduced from it in the sense to fill. All 
these later commentators take the sense to fill in both cases, 
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and translate, respectively, “the fulness of Him who filleth 
all things with Himself,” and “the fulness of Him who filleth 
all things with all things.” But this idea of Christ’s filling 
all things is to my mind not a very satisfactory or intelligible 
one either here or in Eph. iv. 10. In this latter passage 
it seems far more simple to understand that our Lord as- 
cended “in order to complete all things.” This is also 
surely more in accordance with the remarkable passage in 
Col. i. 20, where the Father is represented as reconciling 
through the Son—“ making peace through the blood of his 
cross—all things to Himself, whether the things on the earth 
or the things in the heavens.” If these two last passages 
have anything in common, which they surely have, that con- 
nexion cannot be exhibited by any use of the word “fill” | 
as a translation of wAnpow, whereas it is exhibited at once 
in all its fulness by the use of the word “complete.” Our 
Lord ascended into heaven in order to complete all things, 
and this “completion” was effected by his reconciliation 
of all things to his Father. 

Let us now return to the passage primarily under con- 
sideration. When we find an apposition attached to any 
word or phrase, we generally find it containing a rhetorical 
enlargement or an explanation of what precedes. But with 
the translations here usually adopted there is a simple run- 
ning away from the previous subject, which is the connexion 
of Christ as xedady with the Church as cdua. Now both 
xepary and cdma are incomplete without each other, and the 
gracious covenant relation of Christ to man is most beauti- 
fully exhibited here, if we translate “which is the supplement 
or complement of Him who completes all things in all 
things.” 

This rendering is supported. by an undoubted use of 
wAnpwpa in Matt. ix. 16: “For the supplement (or patch) 
takes from the garment, and a worse rent comes.” So too 
as regards the word wAnpow in Matt. v. 17, where the right 
translation is, “I have not come to destroy, but to complete.” 
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Fulfil may certainly be a proper word to use with regard 
to the prophets, but it is surely a very improper one to use 
with regard to the law, except so far as regards its types and 
symbols, which were of a quasi-prophetical nature. Neither 
does fulfil form so proper an antithesis as complete to xata- 
Ave, destroy. Nor does the word fulfil imply a develope- 
ment, which complete is certainly capable of implying. And 
the manner in which our Lord treated the ten command- 
ments, or such of them as he commented upon, in the sermon 
on the mount, indicated far more that he came to develope or 
complete than that he came simply to fulfil them. 

The conclusion from this evidently is, that the Church is 
the mAnpwya of the Son in a different sense from that in 
which the Son is the wAnpwya of the Deity. “He who hath 
seen the Son hath seen the Father” (John xiv. 9); and the 
Son is practically the wAnpwpya or entirety of the Godhead, 
while in a certain covenant relation the Church is the supple- 
ment of the completer of all things. 

It will not perhaps be amiss to finish this discussion by 
a brief investigation of the various meanings of wAnpwpa. 
IIAnpéw undoubtedly does mean “to fill,” especially when 
attended by a genitive, but I think it is easily seen, that 
this is not its most common meaning in the New Testament. 
IIAnpow re may mean to fill a thing full of another thing, 
or simply to fill it with respect to itself, 1e. to complete it 
in all its parts. Thus wAjpwya may mean (1) the thing 
filled, of which I do not see any instance in. the New 
Testament, unless we allow that way To wAnpwpua THs Oedrn- 
tos (Col. ii. 9) has a claim upon it, which I do not think 
it has. (2) The thing completed, which again I do not 
find in the New Testament. (3) That of which anything 
is full, as 1 Cor. x. 26, y7 Kal To TwAnpwpA avTjs, Mark viii. 
20, mécwv omrupidwy wAnpwpata. (4) That which is used 
to complete anything, as Matt. ix. 16, above quoted, and 
Eph. 1. 23, as above explaimed. (5) The fulness or abundance 
of the thing itself, as John 1. 16, é« rod mAnpa@paros adror, 
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Rom. xv. 19, év wAnpepats evroyias. (6) The completeness 
of the thing itself, with which I imagine all the remaining 
uses of the word wAnpwpya in the New Testament will be 
found to be connected. In Rom. xi. 12, the wAnpapma of the 
Jews is opposed to their 7Trypa, 1.e. their consummation or 
perfection to their degradation. Rom. xii. 10, rAnpwpa rod 
vouou » ayamrn, Love is the sum and substance or complete 
perfection of the law. Rom. xiii. 25, 76 wAnpwpya trav Over, 
the entirety of the Gentiles, the full amount intended to 
come in. To wAnpwpa tod ypovov or Tay Katpay is clearly 
the completion of the time or of the seasons. In Eph. iv. 13, 
TO TAnpwpa Tov Xpiorod is the completeness or perfection of 
Christ. In Col. i. 19, and 1. 9, wav TO wAnpwpa is the com- 
pleteness or entirety of the Godhead. It is strange that 
Bishop Ellicott should ignore the sense of “completion” in 
wAnpwpa, when he admits it in 7Anpow, Phil. ii. 2. 


XLI. 


EPHESIANS I. 2. 


CC % L . a, ‘ ‘ a) “A o o 
Ev als woré mepteraryoare Kata tov aidva Tov, KOopoU ToOUTOV, 
“ bad aA a 2? A , Led “ 
KaTa TOV apxovTa Tis eLovcias TOU aépos, TOU WvEvpaTos TOU Viv évEp- 


A A a A bd \ 9 
youvros év Tols viols THs amreeLas. 


There is great and undoubted difficulty in this passage. 
Grammar demands that Tod avevparos should be co-ordinate 
with trys eEovalas tod aépos, and dependent on tev dpyovra. 
Logic claims that rod mvevparos should be co-ordinate with 
tov apxovra. This would suppose an anacoluthon, which must 
be, but has not yet to my knowledge been, accounted for. 
I think that nevertheless a key to the difficulty may be found 
in the expression xara Tov aidva, which in strictness ought 
also to have preceded rov dpyovra (which would then have 
become tov apyovros), instead of the simple cata, which we 
actually find there. I offer for consideration the sentence as 
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amended according to what I suppose to have been the origi- 
nal idea of the author, which from interruption, rapidity of 
thought, or some other reason, he did not fully carry out in 
words. 

"Ev als moré mepierratnoare Kata Tov aiava Tod Koopou 
TovTou, Kata [Tov aidva Tov apxovros] TAS éEouvcias Tod aépos, 
TOU TVEvpATOS Tod VviV évepyouvTos év Tois viots THS aTrevOelas. 


XLII. 


EPHESIANS 11 21. 


Ey @ waca olKodoyyn ovvappodcyoupevy avge. els vaov aytov 
év Kupiw.” 


It is certainly impossible to deny absolutely and positively, 
that doa oixodSouy may follow the analogy of ads otxos “Io- 
pan and be equivalent to waca 7 oixodoun. Yet that usage 
appears confined to common expressions, a class under which 
aoa oixodoun scarcely comes. If then a reasonable explana- 
tion of waoa otxodoun in the sense of “every building” or 
even “each building” can be found, it is scarcely fair to adopt 
an almost ungrammatical rendering, however convenient it 
may be for doctrinal and theological purposes. And such an 
explanation I seem to find in the fact, that this passage is 
connected by the illative particle dpa (verse 12) with the 
preceding paragraph, in which the Apostle speaks of the 
union of Jew and Gentile into one body in Christ. The Jews 
were one otxodoun, the Gentiles another, and both were being 
fitly framed or compacted together and were growing into “a 
holy temple in the Lord.” This view is also confirmed by 
Mark xiii. 1, 2, where the temple (‘epdv) is spoken of as com- 
posed of many otxodopai. 
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XLII 


EpHEsIANS Iv. 16. 


“RE ov wav TO Topa cvvappoAcyoupevoy kal ovpB.Balopevov 
Sia rdons ads tis érexopyyias Kat’ évépyetav év pérpw évos Exdorov 
pepovs rv avggow Tod owparos Toreirar eis oixodopny éavrov év 
ayary.” 

CoLossIans 11. 19. 

“ Kal ov xparav tyy xepadny, é€ ov ray To copa Sia tay adav 

kal ovvdéopuv éxcxopyyovpevov Kat ovpBiBafopevov avge ryv avéy- 


ou tov Meo.” 


If we compare these two passages together, we cannot but 
see clearly that avfer might be substituted for vrove?ras in the 
first, and rovetrau for av&er in the second, without any sensible 
difference of meaning. Stier and Alford insist that the mid- 
dle verb rovetras “denotes that the av&nars is not carried on 
ab extra, but by functional energy within the body itself.” 
Yet the common rules of classical Greek would inform us, 
that the substitution of zrovet for vrovetrar would imply that 
jav To copa caused the growth of something else. IoveicOar 
moAeuov is to wage War, Trolety ToXeuov is to cause war. But 
this distinction is so frequently neglected in the Greek Testa- 
ment, owing probably to the influence of the Latin facvo, 
which is also constantly used as a periphrasis, e.g. iter fac- 
turus, that it 1s very unreasonable to lay any stress upon the 
voice. For instance, in Mark ii. 23, we have é8év qotetv, which 
in classical Greek would be “ to construct a road,” used mani- 
festly for odcv mrotetoOat, “iter facere,” “to make a journey.” 
In Mark xv. 1, and i. 6, we have cuuPBovrArov roteiv, instead 
of rovetoOar. In Acts xxiii. 13, we have cuvwpociav totety 
instead of zrovetoPar; and Eph. iii. 11, wpcOcow wovetv, where 
it is questionable whether zrovefy is “to carry into execution,” 
or is used for zrovetoOas, and signifies “to entertain [a pur- 
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pose.]” In Luke xiii. 23, we have qropeiay rroveic bai = ropev- 
eoGat, which is avoided on account of dseropevero immediately 
preceding. 

Bishop Ellicott.does not see what Stier and Dean Alford 
see in the middle voice zrovefrat, but thinks that the form is 
apparently “not so much reflexive as indicative of the zeal 
and energy with which the process is carried on.” It is quite 
true that Dr Donaldson very justly distinguishes between 
adpyw and dpyouas in the sense “begin,” by saying that the 
apxyov begins an action which another carries on, while the 
apyouevos begins an action which he carries on himself. But 
it is not every idiomatic phrase, especially in a late period of 
a language, that admits of this exact analysis, which is often 
only applicable to it in its origin, and as accounting for the 
employment of one voice rather than the other. 

The fact is, that the verbal criticism of commentators on 
the New Testament is too exclusively directed to single 
words, whereas idiomatic phrases, which are collectively only 
equivalent to single words, are analyzed, and their respective 
component parts pressed in a manner which is rather pe- 
dantic than scholar-like. What would be said, if, in com- 
menting upon the expression, “to wage war,” a note-writer 
were to enlarge upon the word “wage,” and endeavour to 
discover some peculiar and remarkable “zeal and energy” in 
the mode of carrying on war, which caused its use in any 
given particular case. But every scholar ought to know that 
moteta Gas moAcpov is simply a periphrasis for zroXepetv, bellum 
gerere for bellare, and to wage war for the rare or poetical 
expression to war. So here qrovetoPar av—now simply = av£a- 
vewv, or, a8 in the corresponding passage from the Epistle to 
the Colossians, avfew av&jow. And indeed, as in earlier 
Greek av&€avewy means to make to grow rather than to grow, 
the periphrases may be selected in order to avoid ambiguity. 

It is by a similar and equally absurd forcing of the com- 
ponent parts of a compound phrase, that the Romanists de- 
fend their doctrine of penance from Matt. iii. 2. Pamitentiam 

8 
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agite is the Vulgate translation of weravoetre, and a very good 
translation too, seeing that there is no personal verb in Latin 
to translate it by, penitet being only used impersonally. And 
Pliny Junior (Lib. vi. ep. 10), and many other writers of his 
age, use penitentiam agere in the simple sense “to repent.” 
Resipiscentia is preferred by Lactantius to penitentia, but 
the latter appears to have held its ground in Tertullian and 
Augustine. The Vulgate translator, no doubt, knew that 
periphrases with habeo, facio, ago, and even agito, were so 
common in Latin, that no mistake ought to have arisen from 
his idiomatic employment of a compound phrase, and used 
what was, according to his judgment, the best language at 
his command. Recent commentators make just the same 
unreasonable fuss about the compound phrase, zrovetrau av&n- 
ow, that the Romanists do about agite penitentiam for pera- 
voeire in Matt. 11. 2, only no practical harm follows, except 
that the enemies of Biblical investigations indulge in sneers 
at the hair-splitting and wire-drawing propensities of Cam- 
bridge critics. Indeed, one of the most important things a 
scholar has to learn, one of the things that most requires a 
sound and discriminating judgment, is, to know when an ex- 
pression ought to be analyzed, and the force of its component 
parts separately ascertained; and when it ought to be taken 
as a compound periphrasis for a single logical idea. 

Lastly, as regards the latter of the two passages upon 
which I am commenting, I must protest against Dean Alford’s 
explanation of ryv avEnow after avfec—in the very teeth of 
Winer—as an accusative of reference. For this he refers us 
to his commentary on the Ephesians, whereby I suppose he 
alludes to his notes on Philippians i. 11, and Colossians 1. 9, 
where equally singular grammatical principles are enun- 
ciated. It is clearly the common cognate object, which is 
foreign to the idiom of our language, and which, therefore, 
we have in almost every case to paraphrase in the best way 
we can so as to preserve the sense and force of the passages 
in which it occurs. 
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XLIV. 


EPHESIANS y. 15. 


“ Brérere ovv was axpiBas mepurareire, py ws aropot, GAN ws 


codoi.” 


Both Dean Alford and Bishop Ellicott follow Winer in 
explaining mas of the manner in which the Apostle bids his 
converts axpi8as tepurrareiv, to walk, i.e. live, with exacti- 
tude or strictness. There is no grammatical objection to this, 
but it is surely very awkward, to say the least, to define by 
ms an expression already defined by axpiBds. If we live 
and walk, dxpi8das, with exactitude, what more have we to 
look for? or what further limitation can we want that is in 
anywise implied in the context? I am rather inclined to 
draw axptB8as to the similar adverb ads, and to consider was 
axpiBas as equivalent to mroia axptBela. The translation will 
then be, “Take heed how exactly, i.e. with what exactitude, 
ye walk,” &c. which is free from the logical objection urged 
above, and at the same time satisfies all the requirements of 
the context. For a somewhat similar use of was with an- 
other adverb compare Mark x. 23, where mas dvoKodws is 
equivalent to zofq Svoxonig. [I find this explanation has 
also been somewhat hesitatingly proposed by Webster and 
Wilkinson, who moreover cite Matt. xxi. 20, 3a@s wapaypjpa. | 


XLV. 


PuHiiprrans 1. 10, 11. 
“Kis ro Soxyalew vas ta Stadepovra, iva jre eldixpivels Kat 
ampockomo eis nucpay Xpiorov, werAnpwpévoe xaprov Sixavoovvys 
rov dua “Incotd Xpioroi, els Sdgav xat érarvov Meod.” 
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CoLOSsIANS I. 9. 


“ Aud rotro Kat nuels adh’ Hs Nuepas HKovoapev, ov Tavopea vrép 
ULwY mpocevyopevol, Kat alrovpevor iva wAnpwOATe THV exiyvwow TOU 
4 ? aA , ‘4 + 4 a9 
OeAynpatos avrov éy raon copia xai ovvéret rvevparixy. 


In these two passages, and in no others, we have the 
passive of mAnpow with an accusative. It is a very singular 
thing that Dean Alford, Bishop Ellicott, and De Wette 
persist in translating them both as if mAnpow were con- 
nected with a genitive instead of an accusative, as it is in 
the textus receptus of the former of them. Dean Alford 
talks of the accusative of “reference or secondary govern- 
ment,” an accusative which I have no hesitation in saying 
does not exist in the Greek language in any collocation 
similar to these; and if we look at the references which 
the Dean brings forward to prove his position, we find on 
Phil. i. 11, that he only refers us to Col. i. 9, and on Col. 1. 9 
only to Phil. i.11. I consider that he has been simply mis- 
led by De Wette, who is thoroughly confused on the subject, 
and that merely from the bad habit of treating such accusa- 
tives as accusatives of respect, which they certainly are not. 
De Wette seems to have considered that the alternatives he 
had to choose between were, (1) “being completed in respect 
of the fruit of righteousness,” and (2) “being filled with the 
fruit of righteousness;” the latter of which I maintain is not 
Greek, and the former of which I willingly grant him is 
scarcely sense, and smacks rather of the schoolboy than the 
ripe scholar. But these accusatives with passive verbs are 
generally translated very differently by scholars at the pre- 
sent day, and are considered to originate from an accusative 
directly objectively governed by the active verb. IlewAnpw- 
pévot KapTrov Sikatoouvns tov Sia Inood Xpicrov would now 
be translated, “ having had the fruit of righteousness, which 
(fruit) is through Jesus Christ, completed ;” and airovpevos 
iva TAnpwOHTe Thy eriyyvwow Tov OedXnpaTos avTod would 
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similarly be rendered, “asking that ye may have your know- 
ledge of his will perfected or completed.” 

There is also a singular construction of the passive of 
mwAnpow in Eph. ui. 19; wa wAnpwOjre eis av TO TAnpapLG 
tov ®eod, which I should certainly translate, “that ye may 
be completed unto all the completeness of God,” i.e, “that ye 
may be perfected till ye attain to all the perfection of God.” 


XLVI. 


PHILIPPIANS I. 25, 

“Kai rovro meroBus olda, ore pevo kat [ovum |rapapeva maow vpiy 
els THY Ua TpoKOTHY Kal xapay THs TicTEWs.” 

Singular difficulties present themselves in this passage, 
which at first sight looks so simple and easy, when we come 
to analyze it. Commentators differ as to whether ‘Toito 
should be taken with zrevrov8as or with oida. If it be taken 
with 7rezrotOas, it is clearly the cognate accusative of mremroOas, 
and the phrase is equivalent to emoiOws tavrnv tiv weTroi- 
@nowv, “entertaining this confidence.” But then the question 
arises, Entertaining what confidence? This question we can- 
not easily answer. If we go back to the “earnest expecta- 
tion and hope”-of verse 20, we find a confidence that “in 
nothing I shall be ashamed,” which is inapplicable to the 
alternatives of being with Christ, or remaining with his 
converts for their future good. 

Again, if rodro be taken with oléa as the antecedent of 
the following or: and its clause, wé should have expected the 
slightly adversative dé instead of xal, as introducing an ex- 
pression of certainty after a series of doubts. 

We are therefore by logical exigency thrown upon the 
adverbial meaning of rodro, which To avré is acknowledged 
by Bishop Ellicott to have in Phil. ii. 18, ro & avro xat vpets 
xaipere, “and for the same reason do ye adso rejoice.” Other 
instances are Gal. ii. 10; 2-Pet. i. 5; and very probably 
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Philip. i. 6, aemo@ds atté todre, which is so taken by 
Conybeare and Howson, although their “accordingly” is 
far too weak. Neither is the same rendering at all inapt 
in Philip. i. 9, cal rodre mpocevyomat iva, x.7.r. “ And there- 
fore I pray that,” etc. 

Here the translation of rote by “therefore,” arises most 
simply and logically out of the preceding verse. ‘To abide 
in the flesh is more needful for you, and therefore feeling 
confident, I know that I shall abide and continue with you 
all.” And a reader or speaker would make the passage clear 
to the ear at once by dwelling on rovro, making a slight 
pause after it, and closely coupling zremoiOs olda together. 

All these adverbial uses of the accusative case appear 
to have originated in the construction of the cognate accusa- 
tive, under which Dr Donaldson very properly classes them, 
but to have become, as he also says, in course of time simply 
adverbial. Similar instances in Plato are almost too abun- 
dant to be worth quoting, but there is so exact a parallel 
to 7d avTd yalpere in Cicero, Ad Div. vu. 1, that I cannot 
forbear citing it. Cicero says, utrwmque letor, “I am de- 
lighted on both accounts,” or with stricter reference to the 
origin of the expression “I feel both delights.” But the 
former is clearly the proper meaning in the connexion, al- 
though the latter shews how it came to have that meaning. 

For the quasi-adverbial use of memoi6es compare the 
LXX. of Jer. xxi. 6; ‘IopandX kxatacknvdces tretroOds, 
“Israel shall dwell confidently.” 


XLVI. 


PHILIPPIANS II. 6. 
"Os év poppy Geod vrdpxwy, ovx dpraypov yyjoato To elvae 
ica, @e@.” | 
I cannot but consider it conclusively proved that the 
rendering of the Authorized Version is wrong, and that 
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Bishop Ellicott and others have clearly shewn, that the logic 
of the passage admits only of a rendering of apmraypov, which 
treats it as nearly equivalent to apmayua. What Dean 
Alford means by translating apraypov by “self-enrichment,” 
I am utterly at a loss to conceive, and can only account for 
the confusion of this usually excellent commentator by sup- 
posing that the multitude of authorities determined to see 
difficulties in a passage, in which there really are none, has 
somewhat distorted his vision. “Aozracuos is a word of the 
same form as dp7rayyos, and though it no doubt properly 
means the act of saluting, yet it is practically used in exactly 
the same manner as dowaopa. So too dcors has constantly 
the meaning of Soua, which is a much rarer word, as in 
isch. Eumen. 7, didwot &§ 7} yevéOrsov Soaw Doi8e. In our 
own language we have an excellent illustration of a similar 
transition of signification. The word “catch,” used as a 
substantive, signifies, primarily, “the act of catching ;” then, 
secondarily, “a thing worth catching.” If we might apply 
this word here without irreverence, it would give an ex- 
cellent translation of the passage, “Who thought it not a 
catch to be equal with God.” The transition is very easy 
from the actus rapiendi to the res rapienda, from the “act of 
seizing” to the “object worth seizing,” and still more so when 
the res rapienda is itself a state, not a thing. For a good 
deal may be said on 76 elvas "IZA @eg@. Dean Alford fairly 
enough says, that the use of the plural ica indicates a state, 
but I do not think he presses this part of the passage so 
much as he might have done. In Thucydides, m1. 15, we 
have év T@ tep@ loa Kal ixeral (=ica ixetais) éopév. The 
meaning of this is clearly, “in the temple we are practically 
equal to, practically in the position of suppliants.” To eivas 
"IZON @e@ might have implied the rejection of a theoretical 
equality, which has, according to the Catholic doctrine, always 
subsisted. Our Lord, though existing from the beginning in 
the essential form of God, thought it no object, thought it 
not worth while, to be on a’ practical equality with God in 
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heaven, but divested Himself of His glory, and assumed 
our nature for our salvation. This explanation is both fully 
orthodox and free from either logical or grammatical diffi- 
culty. 

It is a most remarkable thing, that in the Bible of the 
Bohemian brethren we find just the same difficulty as in the 
original Greek of this passage. The words are, “ Kteryz gsa 
Ww zpusobu Bozjm nepolozil sobe toho za laupez, rowny byti 
Bohu.” Laupez means, primarily, the act of robbing ; second- 
arily, the booty thus obtained. Jungmann, in his great 
Bohemian Lexicon, inserts this passage under the second 
sense of lawpez, which he was apparently led to do by a 
passage from another religious book, which paraphrases the 
words so as not to admit of any doubt. 


XLVIII. 


PHILIPPIANS 11. 14. 


8 b) “a 
“Kara oxorov Siwxw éxi to BpaBetov ris avw KAjoews TOU @cod 
“a 93 


éy Xpiore ‘Inco. 


I cannot but think that the translation of the Authorized 
Version, which is preserved by Bishop Ellicott, is singularly 
awkward. “I press on toward the mark for the prize,” &c. 
Comparing Acts viii. 26, 7ropevou xara weonuBpiay, it is mani- 
fest at once that “go southWARD” is a far preferable transla- 
tion in the latter passage to the clumsy “toward the south” 
of the Authorized Version. Applying the same method to 
the passage under consideration, we obtain a much more 
vivid and simple rendering; “I press on GOALWARD for the 
prize,” &c. 

Reading the Gidipus Coloneus of Sophocles at the time 
when I was considering these passages, I thought I discovered 
a satisfactory explanation of a passage which is not satis- 
factorily explained in the common books. In lines 1067 and 
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1068 the chorus says: was yap dotpamret yadwvos, aca 5 
Oppatat Kat’ aruKtnpia awRaots. Accepting as correct the 
view that waoa duBacis=mavtes avaBdtat, i.e. imorat, 
what are we to do with card auruxrnpia? It is ridiculous 
to say with J. H. Parker’s little Oxford edition, “xara, either 
as regards the bridles; i.e. they shew their haste in respect to 
them; or, quantum frena valent, nearly = adv.” Which alter- 
native of the two offered by the Oxford editor is the most 
absurd, it is hard to say. “Aparuernpea are not the bridles, 
but the frontlets of the bridles, and card aumruxtnpia would 
naturally signify an the direction of the frontlets, i.e. forwards. 
“For every bit is flashing, and every mounted man is hasting 
FORWARDS.” How people could shew their haste “in respect 
to” bridles is hard to say, unless they made great haste in 
cleaning or putting them on; and how they could do so 
“quantum frena valent,” is equally difficult to understand, 
bridles being generally used to check or direct horses, and 
whips or spurs to urge them on. Hermann seems to have 
thought, that the Athenians urged their horses on by a suc- 
cession of vigorous jerks with the bridles, which would imply 
great disregard for the mouths of these same unfortunate 
horses. But if we treat «a7 UT OETI DNA, as everybody agrees 
to treat xata oxomoyv and xara peonuBpiay, all difficulty 
vanishes at once. 


ALIX. 


PHILIPPIANS II. 16. 


“TWAnv els 5 ébOacaper, ro avrg orotxey [xavovt, To avro ¢dpo- 
vey. | 


Bishop Ellicott, rightly rejecting the additional words 
given by that worst of texts, the textus receptus, viz. Kavove 
To avtTd dpovely, translates, “ Nevertheless whereto we have 
attained, in the same direction walk ye onward.” This ap- 
pears to be searcely either English or sense. When a person 
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has attained to a given point, it not being mentioned in what 
direction he has gone to it, it is no very definite precept to 
give, to tell him to go on in the same direction. And the 
adverb in 7, as tavty, is the usual mode of expressing di- 
rection, not anything so indefinite as t@ avt@. Indeed if eis 
o be relative to t@ av7@, the injunction is to walk by the 
same point to which we have attained. It seems to me, that 
the words added by the textus receptus are a good gloss, 
though not a part of the sacred text. From Gal. vi. 16, goose 
T@ Kavovt TOVT@ oTOLYnCOVELY, it would seem that xavédve 
should be mentally supplied to ra avt@, or that, if To a’T@ 
be considered as neuter, it should be considered as equivalent 
to T@ avT@ Kavu, but To avr@ is not the antecedent of ets &. 
Then 70 avro dpoveiv, as a gloss, would be a correct explana- 
tion of ro avT@ ototyeiv. is 6 should be translated “so far 
as,” and the person of éb@acapev is accounted for by St Paul’s 
habit of identifying himself with his converts, and is equiva- 
lent to vuav tis épOacev. Translate: “Be that as it may, so 
far as we have attained, walk by the same [rule;]” i.e. let not 
difference of religious attainment cause you to break the 
unity of the body of Christ; let each according to his attain- 
ments regulate his life upon the same principles, and let all 
‘be unanimous in their several spheres. 

For eis 6=“ so far as,” compare Thucyd. 11. 66. 2, uddcora 
57) Aaxedarporiot, eis 0 euéurnvto, ev TovTm TO Kaip@ éFeTNa- 
ynoav. “The Lacedemonians, so far as they remembered, 
were never so terrified as on this occasion.” 


L. 


PHILIPPIANS U1. 20. 
“ For our conversation is in heaven; from whence also we look 
for the Saviour, the Lord Jesus Christ.” 
Accepting Bishop Ellicott’s view, that zoA/revya is the 
city of which we are zroNtras, I cannot forbear remarking, 
that to me the corresponding idea to that conveyed to Greeks 
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by the word zroAireva would be the idea of home, whence 
while in the flesh we are strangers and pilgrims, “For our 
HOME is in heaven.” 


LI. 


Cotossians 1. 9. See on Paruiprrans 1. 10, 11. 


I would merely add here, that such a soleecism as yéuov 
Ta ovopata Bracdnpuias in Rev. xvii. 3 can hardly be quoted 
in support of a translation of so comparatively good a Greek 
writer as St Paul, which treats the accusative with the pas- 
sive of rAnpco like a genitive. 


LIT. 


CoLosstans 11. 19. See on Ernesians tv. 16. 


LIII. 


Coxossians 11. 20— 23. 


“El [ovy] areBavere ovv [79] Xpior@ ame trav orotxelwv Tod Kocpov, 
ri ws Cavres év koopy Soyparilerbe—My airy, wydé yevor, mde Oiyys, 
a éori mdvra cis POopay Ty aroxpyoe,—Kata Ta évTadpara, Kal §.8a- 
oxaXias trav dvOpuruv ; arwa értt Adyov pev éxovra codias év éedo- 
Opyoxeia kal rarevoppocivy kat apedio. cwparos, (ov év trYn7 tive) 
Tpos TANT MovHAY THS TapKos.” 

I am not about to engage in a lengthened disquisition 
upon this passage, an analysis of the literature of which 
would occupy many pages. I would just remark, that the 
rendering of mpds, proposed by Archbishop Sumner, and 
adopted by Conybeare, “against,” appears to me completely 
contrary to the analogy of the Greek language. [IIpds, of 
itself, never means contra, but simply ad, which may be 
turned into adversus=contra by the idea contained in the 
word it follows, but not otherwise. Thus in pds xevtpa 
Aaxrifev, which the Archbishop and Conybeare quote, the 
idea of hostility is implied in Aaxrivew, not in mpés. But 
in this passage there is no word whatever to strengthen or in 
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anywise alter the simple notion of “tendency to,” which 
properly belongs to zpos with an accusative. 

In the second place I must notice that doyparitecbe, 
with which Dean Alford appears to connect apes mAnocpovny 
TNs capKos, is too far off for the mind to carry on the con- 
struction from the one to the other. It is impossible to read 
the passage aloud so as to convey the notion that the two 
phrases are connected. I conclude, therefore, that the latter 
part of the passage has not yet been satisfactorily interpreted, 
or at any rate that such an interpretation does not appear in 
the common books. 

This being assumed to be the case, it is probable that 
there is a harsh or unusual use of one or more words in the 
passage, which, if discovered, may furnish us with a key to 
the whole. Let us direct especial attention to the word 
Tin. It is very awkward to refer ov« év Tim Tit, as almost 
everybody does, back to cwpuaros, which in that case would 
rather have followed than preceded those words. We find 
Tun used several times in the sense of price or value, as 
Matt. xxvii. 6, run aivards dorw, “it is the price of 
blood.” So too Acts iv. 34; v. 2, 3; vii. 16; xix. 19; 1 Cor. 
vi. 20, which latter passage is the only instance of this use 
in St Paul’s extant writings. But in 1 Peter ii. 6, 7, we find 
a peculiar use of rin. “There is a passage in the Scrip- 
ture: ‘ Behold, I place in Sion a corner-stone, chosen, pre- 
cious, and he who believes in it shall not be put to shame. 
For you then who believe is the preciousness, but if people 
disobey, &c. If preferred, the words valuable and value may 
be substituted for precious and preciousness. Taking this 
sense of ri, namely, value or preciousness, we get a pretty 
satisfactory sense out of the latter part of the passage from 
the Epistle to the Colossians under consideration. St Paul 
shews (1) in what the repute of wisdom of the systems 
of the false teachers against whom he is writing con- 
sisted, 1.e. 1n voluntary worship and humble-mindedness 
and unsparingness of the body; (2) in what it did not con- 
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sist, ie. not in any preciousness or real value; and (3) what the 
tendency of those systems was, i.e. pds mAnopovny THs capKos, 
to the repletion of the flesh, such repletion as renders men 
spiritually proud and ‘full of bread.’ There is a clear distinc- 
tion between the mere body (dua) and the flesh (odp£) or 
lower carnal nature, which lusts against the Spirit (zvevya), 
Gal. v.17. The whole passage will then run as follows, in which 
it will be seen that I do not in other respects vary materially 
from Dean Alford :—‘If ye have died with Christ from the 
rudiments of the sphere, i.e. the rudimentary Mosaic dispen- 
sation, why, as though living in a sphere, or rudimentary dis- 
pensation, do ye have rules prescribed to you—Handle not, 
neither taste nor even touch [things] which come to destruc- 
tion when used up [and done with|—conformably to the com- 
mandments and doctrinal systems of [mere] men? rules 
which have a repute of wisdom, consisting in voluntary wor- 
ship and humble-mindedness and unsparingness of the body, 
not in any preciousness [or real value of their own], [and] 
tending to repletion of the flesh or lower carnal nature.’” 
This view I published in Specimens of Annotations on the 
New Testament in 1852, and I rejoice to find that Bishop 
Ellicott in 1857 put forward exactly the same, which he bases 
on the Syriac version, in his commentary on the passage. 
He does not, however, quote any passage in which the sense 
of preciousness or value belongs to riz in the New Testa- 
ment, so that these remarks are at all events supplementary 
to Bishop Ellicott’s note, and a confirmation of the view 
indicated by the Syriac version, from simple reasoning on - 
the sense and logic of the passage. 


‘ LIV. 
1 Trmorny v. 13. 
“"Apa 8¢ kat apyal pavOdvovar reprepxdpevat Tas oixias. 
No commentator has as yet produced more than one pas- 
sage in support of the construction pavOavovew apyal, “they 
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learn [to be] zdle;” and Dean Alford is not unreasonably 
‘somewhat dissatisfied with this single prop, as the reading of 
the passage in which it occurs (Plato's Kuthydemus, 276 B) is 
doubtful. The older editions of Plato read, of auabeis dpa 
pavOavovow, @& Krewla, adr’ ov of codol, as ov ole. Winck- 
elmann, from a few of the best MSS., introduced codol before 
pavOavove tv; so that the amended text adopted by Stallbaum 
runs, ot apadeis dpa codol pavOavover, “the ignorant then 
learn [to be] wise.” It must be admitted that this is weak 
authority. I am, however, happily in a position to strengthen 
it; to which end it is only requisite to copy a portion of Stall- 
baum’s note on this very passage of Plato: “ Apte Winckel- 
manus contulit Dion. Chrysost. Tom. II. p. 283, ed. Reisk: o 
Se Ywxparns ort pev mais dv "EMAN@ANE AI@OZOOZ 
Thy Tod Tmatpos Téyvnv. “Socrates when a boy used to learn 
{to be] a sculptor, his father’s art.” [I have since found this 
passage quoted in a footnote at the bottom of the page by 
Winer in his Grammar, where it seems to have been unac- 
countably overlooked by both Alford and Ellicott. I have 
therefore, on account of this omission in the common books, 
given it a place here.] 


LV. 


2 Timotuy 1. 13. 

““Vrorurwcw exe vylavovTov Adywv, Ov Tap euov yKovoas, év 
miore Kal aydry Ty ev Xpior@ ‘Iyood.” 

This passage has been an extremely satisfactory one to a 
certain class of theologians, and an extremely unsatisfactory 
one to honest grammarians. The former, in their eagerness 
to support their theory of the early introduction of creeds, 
have had no difficulty in making éye = xateye, and translating 
it “hold fast;” the latter have seen plainly that the éye is 
unemphatic, but have been sorely puzzled to make it honestly 
fit in with the rest of the sentence. 
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Even with Bishop Ellicott’s translation of “hold” for éye, 
we should have expected 7s referring to voturwoty as its 
antecedent, rather than dy referring to A¢ywv. And certainly 
the Authorized Version “hold fast” would lead us to imagine 
that the translators had read 7s instead of ov. For if Timothy 
had not heard and received the vzorvrwais, how could he 
have held it fast? Whereas, in the original, it is the Aoyou 
that he has heard, but the vzorvmrwois that he is bidden 
Eyeuv. 

There is a regular periphrastic use of éy#, which I have 
never seen noticed in any grammar, though it is very com- 
mon in Attic and the Ionic of Herodotus, and not unknown 
to the New Testament, which will, I think, if applied here, at 
once render the passage easy, and fix the date at which creeds 
began to be drawn up. 

Almost any verb may be periphrased by the corresponding 
substantive with éyw, and that in either an active or a passive 
sense. I shall confine myself to the cases in which the 
phrase is followed by a genitive. Thus we find (Herod. vit. 
143, and Ix. 76) dmrw éyew Geav =to reverence the gods. In 
Popo Electra, 400, we have mamp TOUTMY cUyyYVeunNV 
éyet, where the compound phrase ouyyveuny x= = ouyyive- 
oxet; and again Gd. Col. 557: tiva Todews éréorns ‘Tpoorpo- 
any éwov tT éxywv; where Tiva mpootporny éywv = Ti Sedpevos, 
and is always so explained. So too Atschylus, in the Prom. 
Vinct. 16, has aravrws & avayen tavdé pot ToApav oyebety, 
In Demosthenes, p. 998, we have an instance of the passive 
sense: olda Kayo TO Kat éué' GAN ovd aitiay Totavrns Enpias 
évious éyeww KaNov. 

But there 1s a singular passage in the Menewenus of Plato 
(243 A), which is remarkably similar to the passage of 2 Ti- 
mothy under consideration, and with respect to which Stall- 
baum says, “ Hzc quorsum pertineant, juxta cum ignarissimis 
ignoramus.” It is as follows: ov of éy@pol cal mpootrodeun- 
cavres THEW Eawov Exoves owppooiyns Kal. dpeTns 7 TOY 
GAXwv ot piror. Here dv érawov éyovaw=ois éraiwotow. 
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Translate—“ whose enemies and antagonists commend them 
more for discretion and virtue than the friends of other peo- 
ple [commend them, i.e. other people, in whose favour they 
would naturally be prejudiced];” ie. “who are commended 
more by their very enemies for discretion and virtue than 
other people are by their friends.” 

But to proceed to the New Testament. In Acts xxiv. 23, 
éxyew Te avec should be construed with avrod understood, 
=aviévat avrTov, except that it appears to be used purposely 
to indicate habitual practice. In Mark xi. 22, we have a 
manifest instance of the construction; éyere miotw @eot ma- 
nifestly = muorevere @e@, or eis @edv. 

Apply the same principle to 2 Tim. i. 18, the passage un- 
der consideration, and we find it simple and easy. “Have 
(i.e. draw up) a sketch (or formula) of [the] wholesome words 
which thou heardest from me, in faith and love in Christ 
Jesus.” It would thus be a direction to Timothy to draw up 
a creed for practical use, and that not merely of an antago- 
nistic nature, but “in faith and love in Christ Jesus.” Nor 
could St Paul have suggested a more suitable course to en- 
able Timothy to keep the rapaOy«n or depositum. 

I may perhaps as well add that AauBavew with a substan- 
tive is frequently used in a similar manner as a periphrasis 
for a verb. In Heb. xi. 29, we find 5 wetpav AaBovres ot 
Adylrrrwt xaterroOncav. With other cases than the genitive, 
or without a case, the periphrases with éyw and AauBavw are 
too common and too simple to need illustration. 

I am happy to find my explanation of this text, as involv- 
ing an injunction to Timothy to draw up a creed, instead 
of one to hold fast a creed of which he was already in pos- 
session, endorsed by the writer of an article on the Greek 
Testament, in the Quarterly Revew for January last. My 
readers will find my explanation in The Journal of Sacred’ 
Interature, No. XXII, for July, 1860, p. 434, and also in my 
Specimens of Annotations on the Greek Testament, published 
in 1852. 
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I have likewise found that the Philoxenian Syriac Version 
agrees with me on this point, and may be thus rendered into 
Latin: “Forma (typus) sit tibi sermonum sanorum, quos a 
me audisti.” But the Peschito Version gives the copula, 
which stands first in the sentence, as a plural, and it is there- 
fore clearly improper to translate it “sit tibi formula.” 
Mr B. H. Cowper explains it thus: “The Apostle tells Timo- 
thy to have or to hold as his examples and models (of 
teaching) the words which he had spoken,” and translates: 
“Sint tibi exemplar! sani sermones, quos audivisti a me.” This 
would require vytatvovrwy Adywv to be considered as attracted 
into the case of its relative ov, like AlOov ov amedoxipacar, 
and numerous other instances which might be quoted. But 
this would be perhaps the harshest instance of the attraction 
of the antecedent into the case of its relative that I am 
acquainted with, and is indeed so harsh, that, though I allow 
its possibility, yet I consider the balance of probability to be 
decidedly in favour of my explanation, confirmed as I now 
find it to be by the Philoxenian Syriac, and endorsed by the 
learned writer in the Quarterly. 


LVI. 


2 Timotuy uu. 26. 


A A , e 3 

“Kat avavyyuwow éx rys tod StaBoAov rayidos, elwypnuevor um 
> a r) \ 92 ? Ld »? 
autTov eis TO éxeivou GéAnpa. 


It is pretty clear that the only translation the sense and 
sequence of this passage admit of is, “And may recover out 
of the snare of the devil, captured as they have been by him 
to do his will;” where avrod and éxeivou refer to the same 
person, the devil. Avrds is used instead of repeating éxetvos, 
and may similarly be used instead of repeating obros, where 


1 Etymologically the Syriac word for exemplar is the same as specimen in 
Latin. B. H.C. 


7] 
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the éxeivos or obtos is unemphatic. There is an excellent 
instance of this in Thucyd. v. 30, Oeay yap wiotes opocavtes 
éxelvots ovx av evopxety mpodwdovtes avTovs, where éxeivows and 
avrovs refer to the same parties. So also in Thucyd. 111. 61, 
iva pnre n Hetépa avtovs Kaxia Oper ponte  TovTwv Soka, 
where avtovs and tov’tTwy have the same reference. 


LVIL. 


HEBREWS I. 7. 


“Kai xpos pev rovs dyyéAous A€yet, “O woud Tous ayyéAous avrov 


r) \ Q Q e oa N , ” 
HVEVLATA, Kat TOUS AELToUpyoUs avTov mupos pAoya. 


The natural translation of this, considered as classical 
Greek, would undoubtedly be, “And with regard to the angels 
He saith, Who maketh His angels winds and His minis- 
ters a flame of fire.” But this is simply senseless as regards 
the context. Again, it is evidently incorrect to translate, 
“Who maketh the winds his angels,” avevyata being not 
the winds, but some winds. I believe the correct trans- 
lation to be: “Who maketh winds his messengers (or angels) 
and a flame of fire his ministers,” the article being used, not 
as in good Greek to distinguish subject from predicate, but 
simply to help out the personal pronoun avrod. And I 
think we can justify this by a comparison of other passages 
from the Psalms in the Hebrew original and LXX. Version. 
Let it be remembered too, that a large number of Hebraisms 
have entered into our own language from our versions of the 
Old Testament; much more must the Hellenistic Greek 
have been affected by the Hebrew. 

The Hebrew of this quotation (Psalm civ. 4) runs as 


follows : 


nin word nyy 
:Dn> WE NNW 
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And the LXX. according to the Epistle to the Hebrews 
and the Alexandrian MS.: 

‘O rowdy tods ayyeAous avrod rvevpara 
Kai rovs Aeroupyovs avrov mupos pAdya. 

The Vatican MS. has srip ¢déyov instead of aupos prcya, 
but this does not in anywise affect the argument, as it is 
clear that the latter part of the sentence must stand or fall 
by the fate of 6 woudy Tovs ayyéXous avTod mvevpaTa. 

Now, what we have to prove is, that, according to the 
analogy of the Hebrew language, which is closely followed by 
the LXX., wvevpara can be the direct object of 6 woiwv, and 
ToOvS ayyéXous avrou a tertiary predicate of wvevpara. 

The first passage I would quote is Psalm cv. 32, 
“13 DIY? IN which the LXX. translate, éero tas Bpoyas 
avtav yanalav. 

It is equally clear that the analogy of the Greek language 
would require the translation: “He made their rains hail,” 
and that the Hebrew requires, “He gave hail [as] their 
rains.” But the article before Bpoyas is merely used to help 
out the personal pronoun a’rép. 

Again, in Psalm civ. 3, we have the same construction 
with a different order of the words, }2199 ony Dvn, and the 
LXX. gives o tidels védn tHv ériBaow avrov. Here the 
Authorized Version goes astray by inserting the article “the” 
before clouds. The translation should run: “Who maketh 
clouds (not the clouds, but some clouds) his chariot.” 

I think these passages are amply sufficient to shew that. 
the LXX. understood their business upon their own principles, 
and that the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews has 
brought forward a valid and consistent argument. If God 
makes winds and fire his messengers or angels, the angels, as 
a class, surely occupy a very subordinate position in the 
universe, 
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LVIII. 


HEBREWS VI. 5. 
“ Kadov yevoapévovs @eot pia, Suvapers te wéAAOVTOS aiwvos.” 


It is difficult to account for yevoapévous governing a geni- 
tive in the former and an accusative in the latter part of this 
passage. I think the most probable solution is to be sought 
‘in the position of xadov, which is so far separated from pa, 
and placed in so emphatic a position, that it would seem to 
stand to it in the relation of a predicate rather than in that 
of an epithet. Supply elvas, and the difficulty vanishes. 
Avvapets yédXovtos aidvos follows then naturally enough in 
the accusative, just as if yevoapévous had originally governed 
an accusative, which yevouas actually does govern in John i1. 
9, ws 58 éyevoato 6 apyttpixAwos Td Vdwp olvov yeyernuévov: 
or, more probably, from xaddv eadras is to be supplied to 
Suvapets pédXovTos aidves: “And have tasted that good 
is God's word and [the] powers of [the] life to come.” 

I cannot but remark upon the extraordinary similarity 
of the construction of the 1 aor. participle act. of the same 
word in Herod. vil. 46, where Artabanus is represented as 
saying, 6 @eds, yAueuy yevoas Tov aldva, POovepds ev. avT@ 
evpioxerat ev. “God, after making us taste that life is sweet, 
is found to be envious therein.” The collocation of the words 
in the two passages is identical, and I think this passage 
of Herodotus must remove all doubt of the correctness of my 
explanation of xadov yevoapévovs @cod fnya, which does 
away with the awkwardness of supposing that the author 
made yevoyas govern two different cases in the same sen- 
tence without any difference of meaning. The position of 
@cov before pyya, in the style of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
compensates for the absence of the article. We should, 
otherwise, have had 16 fjya Tov Beod. 
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LIX. 


Heprews vI. 4, 5, 6. 


“"Advvarov ydp tous araé duruGevtas, yevoapevous Te THS Swpeds 
a e ) 
THS érovpaviov, Kal petoxous yernfevras mvevparos ayiov, Kai Kadov 
yevoapévovs Oeot pyya, Svvdpes re péAAovros aidvos, cal wrapaze- 
“~ “~ .- 
covras, Tadw avaxawilew eis perdvoiav, avactavpouvtas éavrots TOV 
en a a Q , 2 
vioy Tov Meow Kai rapaderyparifovras. 


This passage has always been reckoned among the great- 
est difficulties in the Epistle to the Hebrews, if not in the 
whole of Scripture, and has never yet been explained satis- 
factorily, though it yields at once to the application of the 
idea that, as a covenant is between two parties, if broken, 
it must be renewed by both parties, and not merely by one 
of them only, unless special provision has been made for such. 
a one-sided renewal. It no doubt prima facie justly appears 
to indicate, under some circumstances or other, an impossi- 
bility of restoration to God’s favour under the gospel cove- 
nant. As translated in the Authorized Version it runs :— 
“For it is impossible for those who were once enlightened, 
and have tasted of the heavenly gift, and were made par- 
takers of the Holy Ghost, and have tasted the good word 
‘of God and the powers of the world to come, if they shall fall 
away, to renew them again unto repentance, seeing they 
crucify to themselves the Son of God afresh, and put him to 
an open shame.” 

Just stopping to notice again that the position of «adov 
“good,” and the change of case after yevoamévovs, from the 
genitive to the accusative in the original, indicate that «adov 
is rather a predicate than an epithet of pia, I would observe, 
that the word “them” after “renew,” in the Authorized 
Version, is probably reflexive (=“ themselves”): as in the 
last answer in the Catechism, “repent them truly of their 
former sins;” in the Collect for the Second Sunday after 
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Easter, “ endeavour ourselves to follow;” in the exhortation 
in the Communion Service, “repent you truly for your sins 
past;” in the Authorized Version of 1 Sam. xiii. 19, “ Lest 
the Hebrews make them swords or spears,” etc. Thus our 
translators will be in agreement with the Fathers, who 
unanimously treat the accusative cases preceding avaxai- 
vite as subjective, rather than with Beza and most of the 
modern commentators, who treat them as objective. 

The fact, that Origen takes these accusative cases as sub- 
jective, appears to me of great importance, as his education 
was Hellenistic; Chrysostom, on the other hand, who takes 
the same view, is a less important witness, as his education, 
like our own, was purely classical. Tertullian takes the same 
view as Origen, a fact which testifies to the current accepta- 
tion of the passage at an early period. Origen paraphrases 
avaxawitew in his Greek commentary on St Jobn (Tom. xx. 
12) by dvaxawifev éavrov, and in the old Latin translation 
of his commentary on St Matthew we find the same word 
represented by renovari, which points rather to avaxawife- 
ofa than dvaxawitew éavrov, in the lost Greek original. 
There is also a remarkable various reading in the Greek 
text of Origen on St John, which gives dvaxaimopov trovety 
éavroy instead of dvaxawifew éavrov. In Leopold’s text 
of Tertullian, renovart should certainly be substituted for 
revocart. Chrysostom paraphrastically has avaxauicOnvat. 
The inference hence drawn by the Fathers is that baptism 
cannot, under any pretence, be repeated ; thus confining che 
sense of the passage to the renewal of the covenant made by 
man with God, without any reference to that made by God 
with man. 

This interpretation and the deductions drawn from it are 
rightly rejected, on both exegetical and grammatical grounds, 
by most modern commentators, who see plainly enough that 
the question of the iteration of baptism is an utterly insuf- 
ficient element in so grave a passage as the one under con- 
sideration. They endeavour to mend the matter, by taking 
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the accusative cases in question as objective, and translate 
so as to involve the statement that “it is impossible to 
renew unto repentance advanced Christians, who fall into 
some grievous error or apostasy denoted by saparrecovtas.” 
Thus this passage is a millstone around the neck of many 
grievous sinners, who believe that these words, thus ex- 
plained, preclude them from the possibility of repentance. 

Against the modern interpretation I would advance two 
objections:—1. That the ear of the old commentators led 
them to take the accusative cases preceding avaxawitew as 
subjective rather than objective. 2. To whom is it “impos- 
sible to renew them unto repentance”? To man or to Gop? 
If to man, is not the whole passage solemn trifling and the 
dullest truism? If to Gop, is it not flat blasphemy to at- 
tribute such an impossibility to Him, with whom all things 
are possible—except to lie? And is it not worse than trifling 
to say that “impossible” only means “very difficult”? 

Let us now return to the view of the old commentators, 
which, in my opinion, contains truth, though by no means 
the whole truth. It appears to me that they were simply 
led astray by the faulty grammatical analysis of the ancient 
grammarians, who considered that a transitive verb was used 
intransitively by the omission of the reflexive pronoun, and 
that thus avaxawitew = avaxawifery éavtovs = avaxawitecOas. 
In condemning this, I so far go along with Dean Alford, 
whose name ought never to be mentioned without respect by 
students of the Scriptures of the new covenant, even when 
they are opposing what they believe to be his errors. But I 
cannot go along with him, in considering it an impossibility 
that avaxatvifey should be used intransitively.. I think that 
I can easily supply the law of such an intransitive use of 
transitive verbs; and, also, that the interpretation which will 
result from this, combined with the considerations mentioned 
above, will be found of a much higher nature than the mere 
reference to the non-iteration of baptism of the old com- 
mentators. I think, in fact, that the habit of supplying the- 
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reflexive pronoun to a transitive verb used intransitively is 
the thing, and the only thing, that has misled the old com- 
mentators exegetically as well as grammatically. 

Let me now proceed to the enunciation of the gramma- 
tical law, which I have observed to prevail in the intransitive 
use of transitive verbs in collocations, in which no direct ob- 
ject appears, and even in cases in which none can be sup- 
plied, which I scarcely think will be found to be the fact in 
the present instance. It is this: 


Any transitive verb can be used to express the simple per- 
formance of the action denoted by it, without the mention of 
any object upon which rt 18 to act. 


Thus in Aristophanes, Equites, 349 :— 
vowp re tivwy Kates Tovs dirtous T aviv 
wou: Suvaros elvar éyeu. 
émdecxvds simply means “making a display,” without refer- 
ence to what is displayed. 

Again, in the Laches of Plato, 183 B, we have :—ov« 
EEwbev Kier émiderxvipevos teptépyetat, adr evOds Sedpo 
déperat xal toicd émideixvvow; where the middle émdexri- 
pevos points to the person in question making a display of 
himself, and the active émridelxvvory to his making a display, 
no matter of whom or what. 

Again, in Plato’s Apology, 41 c, we have ov dnov Tov- 
Touye €vexa of éxel atroxteivovoty = “I feel sure that those in 
the next world do not inflict death for this fault,” without 
any mention of the persons on whom death is inflicted. 

Again, in Livy (v. 1) we have:—“ Ita muniebant, ut an- 
cipitia munimenta essent.” Here castra is usually supplied 
after “muniebant.” But this is unnecessary. “Ita munie- 
bant” = “They so fortified (1.e. constructed their works), that 
their fortifications faced both ways.” Also, v. 12:—“Tribuni 
plebis de tributo remiserunt ”=“ The tribunes slackened as re- 
gards the tributum,” where the intransitive uses of the Latin 
and English words correspond. 
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Instances in the New Testament are wAnpwowat, the right 
reading, in Rev. vi. 11; of azrodcopifovres, without éavrors, in 
Jude 19; eOepazrevoe in Luke xiii. 14; eis 1d taoOas avrop, 
according to the reading of BLE, in Luke v. 17; davepa- 
cavres, the reading of B instead of davepwOévres, in 2 Cor. 
xi. 6; and éroupacas in Luke xii. 47. 

Madvig, in his Latin Grammar, § 94, expresses the law, 
which I have given above, in different words, and gives as 
an instance, amo, “I am in love,” without reference to any 
object of love. Jelf, in his Greek Grammar, 359, 4, explodes 
the common notion, that the personal (he should have said 
reflexive) pronoun or some substantive is to be supplied, but 
does not give any law by which the usage is regulated. He 
gives, however, a long list of such verbs, not including those 
which I have mentioned above, but including avaxovriCey, 
agpavifey, and odaxediferv, which exactly correspond in form 
to avaxawitev. 

Dr Donaldson, in that Greek Grammar, which stamps him 
as the first of English—no longer alas! of living—gramma- 
rians, goes further still, and says, § 430:—“ Although it is 
the custom to place the transitive before the intransitive 
verb in the active form, there can be no doubt that, in the 
active, as in the passive inflexion, the intransitive usage 1s 
anterior to the transitive, which is merely a causative or 
secondary signification, and requires an objective case as a 
secondary predication to complete it. The anomalies of sig- 
“nification, which have been briefly mentioned above (836— 
350), shew that even after the transitive use had become the 
common and established signification, there was a tendency 
to fall back on the neuter, or independent construction.... 
The true theory of syntax, according to which every oblique 
case represents an adverbial or secondary predication, renders 
it necessary to consider every verb, even of the active form, 
as having been originally neuter or independent.” 

But, for my own part, if I were called upon to supply a 
direct object for avaxavifey in this passage of the Epistle to 
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the Hebrews, I should unhesitatingly supply tyy SvaOyenp. 
And in defence of this I should quote, not only Heb. x. 20, 
évexaivicev nuiv odov mpoapartov Kal fooav, but also Heb. ix. 
18, 6Oev ovd’ » mpdrn (AIA@HKH) yapils aiparos "ET KE- 
KAINI3TAI, where no one doubts the propriety of supply- 
ing SvaOyxn to 7 rpwrn. For it is pretty plain that avaxawvi- 
Sey would be properly used to denote the reperformance of 
the action denoted by éyxawifew. And if 4 dabncn is a 
proper subject for the passive éyxexaiorat, it is surely a 
proper object—whether expressed or not—for the active ava- 
aawviter. 

I think too that the following illustration from our own 
language will go far towards bearing me out in so doing. It 
is the custom in England for policies of insurance to be re- 
newed by half-yearly payments, and if the payment be not 
made within a certain time, then the person insuring is no 
longer able dvaxawifew, to RENEW. To renew what? His 
policy of insurance. Thus advanced Christians, who delibe- 
rately and voluntarily (éxovolws, Heb. x. 26) apostatize, and 
take up another religion instead of the Christian covenant, 
are represented in this passage of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
as unable to RENEW. To renew what? Their covenant with 
God? Why so? Because there are two parties to a covenant, 
and if broken, it must be renewed by both of them, unless 
there is special provision for its renewal by one only. There 
is no such special provision in the Christian covenant, there- 
fore it cannot be renewed by man, nor could it be renewed 
hy the iteration of baptism, the theory of the non-iteration of 
which is thus true, as far as it goes. But it must be renewed 
by Gop as well as man. And it will not be renewed by God, 
because it would require the re-crucifixion of Christ and repe- 
tition of His shame and sufferings, whereby God made His 
new covenant with man, according to the explanation I am 
about to propose of Heb. vi. 17, 18, and ix. 15—17. 

For baptism is not the making of the covenant, which 
was made upon the cross on God’s part as well as on that of 
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man; it is merely the authorized mode of the individual 
man’s entrance into it. Apostates of the class described in 
this passage may repent, but cannot make their covenant 
with God anew; they are thrown in fact upon the wncove- 
nanted mercies of God. For that covenant consists of an act 
on God’s part as well as on that of man, and God does not a 
second time offer His Son for crucifixion. 

But I must provide a suitable sense for eis peravorap, 
before my explanation of this passage is complete. I might 
say: (1) That they cannot enter into a state of repentance 
acceptable to God for Christ’s sake by renewing their cove- 
nant; or, (2) remembering eis dsatayas aryyéXwyr, in Acts vil. 
53, and petrevénoay cis TO Knpvypa ‘lwva, in Matt. xii. 41, I 
might translate “they cannot renew their covenant upon 
repentance,” as the Ninevites repented, according to our 
version, at or upon the preaching of Jonah. Or (3) I might 
understand eis more strictly both here and in Matt. xii. 41, as 
= “in the direction of,” “ according to” repentance in the one 
case, and “the preaching of Jonah” in the other. Any one of 
these interpretations will give a satisfactory sense in the pas- 
sage of the Epistle to the Hebrews under consideration, so 
little effect have other matters besides the grand points of 
the intransitive use of avaxaiwifev, and the necessity of the 
renewal of the covenant on God’s part as well as on that of 
man, upon the explanation of the passage. 

There is no difficulty in the expression wadwy avaxauwitew, 
as we find a similar passage in Aristoph. Lg. 1099 :— 

Kat viv éuavroy émitpérw cot Tovrovi 

yepovraywyeiy Kavarradevew mad. 
But the word dvactavpovvras presents a little difficulty at 
first sight. The regular word signifying to crucify in the 
Scriptures of the new covenant is oravpow, and dvactavpcw 
would thus naturally mean to re-crucify or crucify again. 
But avactavpéw is commonly used by other writers in the 
simple sense of “crucify.” This might cast a doubt upon my 
interpretation, were it not for the following word éavtois, 
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which limits the sense of avacravpovytas to a private act of 
crucifixion “for themselves,” as opposed to the grand cruci- 
fixion of the Son of God, which took place once for all on 
Mount Calvary. 

I therefore translate the passage under consideration as 
follows :— 


‘“‘ For it is impossible that those who have once been illumi- 
nated, and have tasted the heavenly gift, and become partakers of 
the Holy Spirit, and have tasted that good is the word of God, and 
the powers of the world to come, and have fallen away [by apo- 
stasy], should RENEW on repentance [or, in the direction of repent- 
ance,| their covenant with God, by [re-|crucifying for themselves 
the Son of God and making him a public spectacle.” 


This explanation also brings the passage into complete 
accordance with Heb. x. 26—31. What could remain to 
apostates thus unable to re-enter into covenant with God, 
and finding no more sacrifice for sins remaining, but a fearful 
expectation of judgment and a burning anxiety, which they 
must dread would eventually devour them in the flames of 
hell? “A termble thing (x. 31) is the falling (unprotected by 
a covenant) into the hands of the living God.” It is not so 
to the true believer, who falls asleep with his hope full of 
immortality. But to such apostates, as have voluntarily for- 
saken their covenant, it must be indeed a terrible thing. 
Such persons may eventually by God’s wncovenanted mercy 
be saved; but they cannot in this life enjoy any assurance of 
their salvation. Somewhat similar is St Paul’s declaration 
(Gal. v. 2) to his Galatian converts, that if they persisted 
in receiving circumcision, in addition to their profession of 
Christianity, “Christ would profit them nothing.” 

It must be remembered, too, that the class thus contem- 
plated must ordinarily be a small one, consisting, as it does, 
of only those advanced Christians, who apostatize voluntarily, 
éxovoiws (Heb. x. 26). The early Church was certainly right 
in taking the more merciful view, and re-admitting to com- 
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munion, after probation, those who had lapsed axovctws, 
involuntarily, from physical terror in time of persecution. 
They were surely not guilty of such an apostasy as is con- 
templated in these two awful passages of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. 


LX. 


Hesrews vi. 17, 18. 


"Ev @ mepicadrepov BovAcpevos 0 Meds Eridetfat Trois KAnpovdpots 
Tys érayyedias TO aperaberov rHs Bovdis avrov, eueoirevoey Spxu, 
iva dua Svo wpayparwv aperabérwv, év ols advvarovy Wevcarba eoy, 
ioxupay mapaxAnow éxwpey ol Kataduyovres Kparyjoas THs mpoKet- 
pevns édzri8os.” 

The Authorized Version of this passage requires but slight 
alteration ; and when corrected will run as follows: “And 
herein God, wishing more abundantly to shew unto the heirs 
of the promise the immutability of his counsel, mediated 
with an oath, in order that by means of two immutable 
things, in which it was impossible that God should lie, we 
might have a strong encouragement, who have fled for refuge 
to lay hold upon the hope set before us.” But the interpreta- 
tion of these words has never been satisfactorily made out. 
In the first place, a question has been raised about the mean- 
ing of éy@. But nothing can be simpler or plainer than the 
sense given by the Authorized Version, “wherein,” when 
resolved as above into a demonstrative adverb and a con- 
junction. Surely évy 6 must refer to what has preceded, and 
signify “in the matter of Abraham and the promise.” 

Secondly, we find ourselves in the midst of confusion when 
we attempt to investigate the meaning of the “two immu- 
table things, in which it was impossible that God should lie.” 
Some have considered the promise and the oath which God 
swore by himself to Abraham to be meant. Thus the im- 
mutability of God’s counsel or purpose would have been 
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confirmed (1) by the promise, (2) by the oath. But here 
it may be observed that the promise was only the external 
expression and signification of the counsel or purpose to man, 
so that it is really ultimately identical with that counsel 
or purpose, and also that the oath was clearly given to prove 
the immutability of the promise. So that we have one 
immutable thing proving the immutability of the other. 
Again, others have taken the oath of God to Abraham as 
one immutable thing, and that previously mentioned, “The 
Lord sware and will not repent, Thou art a priest for ever 
after the order of Melchisedek,” as the other. But then it 
may be replied, that two oaths are no greater security than 
one, and that a repetition of the same thing, an oath, can 
scarcely give the security of the two separate immutable 
things, which appear to be indicated by the words of the 
passage taken by itself. 

I think that the key to this difficulty is to be found in the 
history of Abraham, to which reference is here tacitly made, 
and which the readers of the epistle are expected to bear in 
mind, Let us then first enquire how God, according to the 
Book of Genesis, proceeded to display to Abraham the immu- 
tability of his promise. He did so by an oath, as recorded in 
Genesis xxii. 16, after the sacrifice of Isaac; but he had pre- 
viously given him the security of a covenant ratified by sacri- 
fice, as we find narrated at length in Gen. xv. 7—18, which 
sacrifice he appropriated to himself, as the maker of the cove- 
nant, by passing between the pieces into which the sacrificed 
victims were divided, under the symbols of a smoking furnace 
and a burning lamp. If then God’s proceeding towards Abra- 
ham is to be our guide, it is rendered probable that He would 
also display the immutability of his covenant to the inheritors 
of the promise by a sacrifice as well as an oath. It must be 
remembered too, that a man’s bare word or promise was not 
considered of much value among the ancients, whose main 
dependence was upon oaths and sacrifices, and that God regu- 
larly acted as a man of the day in his dealings with men. 
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Let us then scan carefully the remainder of the epistle and 
see whether we can find any allusion to another immutable 
thing, or to a further security on God’s part for the unchange- 
ableness of his counsel. 

Reading on, we find the first allusion to any such thing 
in vii. 22, in which Jesus is called the “surety (€yyvos) of a 
better covenant ;” a second in vii. 27, in which Jesus is said 
to offer up himself; a third in viii. 6, in which Jesus is called 
the “mediator of a better covenant,” where the word “ medi- 
ator” at once refers us back to vi. 17, “ where God is said to 
have mediated with an oath ;” and a fourth, which is by far 
the most striking, in ix. 15—17 (which will be explained by 
the application of a new principle in its proper place), in 
which the strongest language is used respecting the necessity 
of the death of the maker of a covenant being brought to 
bear upon that covenant, in order to make it certain and 
unchangeable. I conclude, therefore, that in these passages, 
especially the one last mentioned, I have been led to the 
second immutable thing, whereby God displays the immuta- 
bility of his counsel to the inheritors of the promise. 

Assuming the correctness of the above interpretation, I 
cannot but remark on the wonderful manner it which it 
exhibits the Almighty as condescending to meet the current 
views, and adapting his plans to the customs and under- 
standing of his creatures. Under the priestly theory of sacri- 
fice, which was common to both Jews and Gentiles, men 
bound themselves to their treaties and covenants by oaths 
and sacrifices. God, acting in all respects as a man would do, 
binds himself (1) to Abraham by a sacrifice and an oath, 
(2) to the inheritors of the promise by an oath and a sacrifice, 
even the sacrifice of his dear and only Son. 
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LXI. 


Hesrews vil. 14—17. 

“14 TIpodnAov yap ore é& “Iovda avaréradxev 0 Kupuos qpar, eis 
qv pvdny ovder epi tepwovvys Mwors éAaAnoe. 15 Kat rrepioccrepov 
ért xatadnAov éorw, el cata tHv opotoryta MeAyuredéx aviorarat 
tepevs Erepos, 16 Ss ov Kara vopov évrokys capKixis yéyovev, adda 
cata Sivapw Cons axaradvrov’ 17 paprupe [or paprupetrac] yap, “Ore 
av tepevs els rov aldva xara ryv tag MeAxioedéx.” 


The argument here is very entangled, and in fact unintel- 
ligible with the common rendering of e&=7f, in 15. What 
is “still more exceedingly evident, if (or, for that) after the 
similitude of Melchisedek there ariseth another priest”? No 
commentator seems satisfied either with his own answer 
to this question or that of any fellow-student. But take 
et=O71, that, as in Acts xxvi. 8 and 23, and zepiccotepoy 
KaTadnXov carries on the mwpodnrov of 14. “For it is evident 
that our Lord has arisen out of Judah, a tribe with regard to 
which Moses said nothing about priesthood. And it is still 
more evident, that there arises another priest after the simi- 
litude of Melchisedek, who is made not after the law of a 
fleshly commandment, but after the power of an endless life. 
For he is testified of (waprupetrar), “Thou art a priest for 
ever after the order of Melchisedek.” 

The fact that our Lord sprang out of a non-priestly tribe 
is clear enough, but still more clear is the intention of God, 
that a priest of a different order, that of Melchisedek, should 
arise, as evidenced by the prophecy in the Psalms. These 
two points indicate the temporary and imperfect nature of 
the Levitical priesthood. | 

Plenty of passages may be adduced to justify the render- 
ing of es by that, after a word like xatadnrov. In Plato's 
Crito, 43 B, and Laches, 194 A, we have ei=6rs after ayav- 
axta. In the Parmenides, 1385 E and 136 4A, after vrori- 
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OecOat and virobécews. Jelf’s Greek Grammar supplies us 
with instances of ev=ore after ayarav and aicyvvecOar. In 
Herod. 1. 24, we have it after eioeAOety ndovnv. Liddell and 
Scott’s Lexicon gives it as also used after AHAOI, but I have 
not been able to find the passage, to which no reference is 
given. It occurs, however, in Plato's Phaedo, 77 B, after 
atrobedety Oat, which almost = SedyrAdo0a. Finally, in Plato’s 
Republic, I. 339 B, we have an instance exactly in point: 
Lpikpa ye lows, edn, mpocOnkn. Ovaw AHAON od é 
peyaAn. “ Yes, a small.addition perhaps,” said he. “ Well it’s 
not yet clear either, THAT it’s-a great one.” 


LXII. 


HeEsrews 1x. 15—18. 

“Kali dia rotro Siabyxns Kays peoirns éotiv, crus Oavarov 
yevopevov eis aroditpwow tav ert tH mpwrn Siabyxy wapaBaceur, 
THY érayyediav AG Bworv ot KexAypevor THs aiwviov KAypovopias. “Om 
yap Sadan, Odvaroy avaykn péeperOar rod Siabepevov: Siadyxyn yap 
ért vexpots BeBaia, érel py more ioxve dre fp 6 Siabeuevos. “Oder 
avd 4 mpuTn xupis aiparos éyKeKaivurrat,” 
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It would seem that, unless some new element be intro- 
duced into the controversy on the subject of the Atonement, 
that controversy willbe an endless one. The Archbishop of 
York re-states the doctrine of the Atonement in the Ards to 
Faith in perhaps the most satisfactory manner in which it 
has hitherto been stated; yet some of the most important of 
Professor Jowett’s arguments, especially those drawn from 
the apparently rhetorical and even apparently inconsistent 
language of the Epistle to the Hebrews, are simply left un- 
noticed. Here, then, on the one hand we have Professor 
Jowett admitting that there is a mystery in the life of 
Christ; that is to say, that there is more than we know or 
are perhaps capable of knowing, and saying that “ More than 
this is meant; and more than human speech can tell,” yet. 

10 
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cutting down root and branch the whole tree of doctrine, 
which we have from our childhood been taught to venerate; 
on the other hand, the Archbishop upholds the received and, 
as I hope to show, orthodox doctrine, yet furnishes no intel- 
ligible explanation of the language of an epistle, which pro- 
fesses to deal directly, and not by way of assumption or 
passing allusion, with this momentous subject. We cannot 
even come to a satisfactory conclusion as to whether the 
book, which contains the records of our Lord and his disci- 
ples, ought to be called the Scriptures of the New Testament 
or of the New Covenant. The Archbishop speaks uniformly 
of Christianity as a new covenant, but I doubt very much 
whether he can critically justify his language, although I am 
fully disposed to agree with him in it. There is, therefore, 
clearly room for the introduction of some new element into 
the controversy from the Scriptures; nor can Christians be 
expected to receive it from any other quarter, even though 
hints and illustrations be obtained elsewhere. 

When the Archbishop tells us that our Lord speaks of 
His blood as that of the new covenant, we turn to our Bibles, 
and find that in the Authorized Version He is made to speak 
not of the blood of a “New Covenant,” but of that of a 
‘““New Testament.” It is easy enough to reply here, that the 
expression “blood of a testament” is an absurdity, while that 
of a covenant refers us at once to the ratification of a cove- 
nant by sacrifice, and that the very idea of a will or testa- 
ment is unknown throughout the Hebrew Scriptures, and 
was probably unknown in ordinary life to the Jews, as such, 
in our Lord’s earthly lifetime, although King Herod the 
Great left both a will and codicils attached to it. But the 
advocates of the expression “testament,” though unable to 
refute these arguments, yet turn with triumph to another 
passage in the Scriptures, which is plainly a commentary on 
these words of our Lord, and challenge their opponents to 
produce a satisfactory explanation of it, which shall involve 
the word “covenant” instead of “testament.” It is quite 
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true, that the word “testament” comes out of the contest, as 
regards the passage itself, and still more as regards the con- 
text of the passage, no better than the word “covenant;” but 
that does not matter to those who desire simply the mainte- 
nance of the status quo, and require their views to be ac- 
cepted on simple authority. In short, each party is fully 
able to prove its opponents wrong, but neither party 1s able 
to make out its own case to the satisfaction of a reasonable 
bystander. Of this passage (Heb. ix. 15—18) neither party can 
make sense, and therefore neither party can extract a revela- 
tion from it; it does not however therefore follow that there 
is nothing in it, as Professor Jowett would have us believe. 

And we must not consider, because we are accustomed to 
this controversy between the terms “covenant” and “testa- 
ment,” that it is a matter of small importance, whether the 
dispensation under which we live be designated by the one 
term or the other as its symbolical appellation. The contro- 
versy shews that our knowledge of our religion, however suf- 
ficient for the salvation of the individual, is not perfect. 

But before I can fairly bring forward the new element 
which I propose to introduce, I must take a more detailed 
view of the present state of the argument. 

If we look at the Authorized Version of this passage, we 
find it running as follows :-— 

“Ver. 15. And for this cause he is the mediator of the 
New Testament, that by means of death, for the redemp- 
tion of the transgressions that were under the first testa- 
ment, they which are called might receive the promise of 
eternal inheritance. 16. For where a testament is, there 
must also of necessity be the death of the testator. 17. For 
a testament is of force after men are dead, otherwise it is of 
no strength at all while the testator liveth. 18. Whereupon 
(wherefore) neither the first testament was dedicated without 
blood.” 

Here the word 6:a6n«n is uniformly translated by “ testa- 
ment,” neither can we find any serious fault in the rendering 
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of the Greek into the English idiom, except (1) that the 
word épecOas in verse 16 is translated by “be,” or, in other 
words, that it is reduced to a simple copula, without any 
force or signification of its own, which is unexampled; and 
(2) that the word MeBaia, in verse 17, does not mean “of 
force,” but “certain,” “fixed,” “reliable.” 

But the grand objection is in the context. For there 
is no pretence whatever for calling the Mosaic dispensation a 
testament at all, seeing that the idea of a will or testament 
is not to be found in the Jewish Scriptures, and has no 
connexion whatever with that of sacrifice, which is imme- 
diately afterwards applied to it. Neither do I see that 
anything is gained by those who make the sacred writers 
call the new dispensation a “disposition” or dva8y«n in one 
sense, while they suppose them to call the old dispensation a 
“dispensation” or d:a8yn in a totally different sense. Surely 
the meaning of dsa@nxn intended by our Lord and his apostles 
must be common to both expressions. The translation of 
S:aOjxn by testament, which is good classical Greek, must 
therefore be rejected, and reference be made to the LXX. 
- version, which uniformly uses S:a0;jxn as the Greek equiva- 
lent for n3 a covenant or engagement between two or more 
parties. 

But here fresh difficulties meet us. Simply replacing 
“testament” by “covenant,” the passage will run as follows :— 

“ And for this cause he is the mediator of the new cove- 
nant, that by means of death for the redemption of the 
transgressions that were under the old covenant, they which 
are called might receive the premise of eternal inheritance. 
For where a covenant is, there must also of necessity be the 
death of the covenantor. For a covenant is of force after 
men are dead: otherwise it is of no strength at all whilst 
the covenantor liveth. Wherefore neither the first covenant 
was dedicated without blood.” 

-It is, therefore, proposed to consider man as the cove- 
nantor, whose symbolical death in his representative Christ 
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is necessary to the validity of the covenant made with. God. 
But under this view it is soon seen that the whole passage is 
merely a flight of rhetoric. What need could there be for 
the Son of God to die in order that the Omnipotent might be 
assured of the permanency of the covenant made with him 
by the human race? This explanation assumes to such an 
extent the air of a reductio ad absurdum of the whole 
passage, that few, if any, commentators worth notice have 
given in their adhesion to it. 

Again, keepmg the word “covenant” instead of “ testa- 
ment,” it is proposed to translate Tod d:afeuévou in verse 16, 
by the mediating victim, Christ being the mediating victim 
as well as mediating priest, through whom the covenant was 
made and ratified between God and man. This would give 
a fair sense, were it not for the statement in verse 17, that a 
covenant “is never strong, when the mediating victim is 
alive.” It would seem thence, that a covenant could be pre- 
vented from taking effect by keeping alive a certain victim 
called “the mediating victim.” But the most serious objec- 
tion to this mterpretation is, (1) that “a mediating victim” 
would rather be 76 daOeuevoy than 6 d:a0épevos, and (2) that 
there is no authority whatever in any grammar, lexicon, or 
writer, Greek or Hebrew, for such an interpretation, or for 
such an assumed principle of law. Although it can boast 
many respectable names in its favour, it must be rejected by 
every one who has regard to his grammar and lexicon, 
according to which 6 d:aféwevos can in such a connexion mean 
nothing but the “testator” or the “ covenantor.” 

But let us return for a moment and consider what the 
argument of the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews really 
is. He has described the Son of God as a mediating priest 
between God and man, and. he now proceeds to describe him 
as a victim. And first of all as a sin-offering on the part of 
man, in whom man suffered a symbolical death, in order 
to be clear of previous transgressions, that “the called might 
receive the promise of the eternal inheritance.” Now comes 
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the difficulty. Let us suppose that God is the dvaBépevos, or 
covenantor, who wishes to guarantee in a manner in which it 
is “impossible that he should lie,” the permanency of the 
new covenant. ‘For where there is a covenant, there needs 
must be brought in, or brought to bear, dépeoGai, the (or a) 
death of the covenantor. For a covenant over corpses is 
certain, since it is never valid when the covenantor is living.” 

Here we have a general sentiment that the death, in 
some sense or other, of the covenantor is necessary to the 
permanency and reliableness of his covenant. And the ex- 
pression ézri vexpois, “over corpses,” to which we may either 
supply (epois or rots dSiaeuévors, leads us to the idea of 
making a covenant “with sacrifice” (Ps. 1. 5), the victims 
representing the parties to the covenant, and the deaths of 
the parties being “brought in” or “ brought to bear” by the 
deaths of the victims. Now what idea or principle of sacri- 
fice is involved in these details? Evidently that the death 
of a representative victim is taken as that of the offerer, who 
suffers a symbolical death in it. Thus God, in giving His Son 
to die for man, did not merely give Him to stand for man 
in his death as a sin-offering, but also to stand for Himself, 
the Father, as a federal or covenantal offering. 

The passage is thus quite clear. Christ, both God and 
man, stands for both God and man in his death. He dies 
for man, that man, suffering a symbolical death in Him, 
may be clean to approach God; He dies for God, that God, 
suffering a symbolical death in Him according to the primary 
idea of sacrifice, may give the most solemn guarantee ima- 
ginable to the human race of His intention to establish a 
permanent and immutable covenant with them. 

Thus we arrive inductively at a primary idea of sacrifice, 
which we must now try upon the various phenomena that 
present themselves in connexion with sacrifice. Let us apply 
it to the explanation of the first sacrifices on record,—those 
of Cain and Abel. 

Man appears, from the preceding history in the Book of 
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Genesis, to have lain under sentence of death, which seems, 
on repentance, to have been commuted for a life of toil and 
sorrow. Coeval with this appears the institution of sacrifice. 
Applying my primary idea of sacrifice, I see that man in his 
then state could only approach God through death, but that 
he was mercifully allowed to approach Him through a repre- 
sentative victim, the death of which victim was, pro hac vice, 
mercifully taken as his own. After such a death, and before 
he had polluted himself by fresh sin, he was able to approach 
his Maker acceptably. Abel approached God with, Cain 
without, a victim. Abel thus suffered a symbolical death, 
as a sinful being under sentence of death, before he ventured 
to approach his Creator, and was accepted: Cain approached 
God as a living and reasonable being, who had a right to 
approach Him, expecting his gifts to be received as of right, 
and was consequently rejected. 

Second comes the sacrifice of Noah, after leaving the ark. 
By sacrifice Noah acknowledged the preservation of himself 
and his family, suffering a symbolical death in the victims in 
acknowledgment of having been preserved from a real death, 
and thus entering into a new state of life. 

Thirdly, we have the remarkable sacrifice offered by 
Abraham, and the consequent covenant made by God which | 
is recorded in Gen. xv. 7—18. Here, apparently, Abraham 
approached God after first suffering a symbolical death in his 
sin-offerings. God then took to Himself the death of the 
same victims, in respect of His covenant with Abraham, and 
to guarantee its unchangeable nature, by passing between 
the pieces of the victims under the symbols of a smoking 
furnace and a burning lamp, which appear to. have prefigured 
the cloudy pillar by day and fire by night, that guided and 
guarded the Israelites in their escape from Egypt. 

But it may be objected to this view, that the ancients 
considered that the deaths of the victims in case of a cove- 
nant were rather symbolical of the fate that should overtake 
the perjured violator of the covenant, than of a death suffered 
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by the parties at the time. Jor this purpose a passage— 
the only passage bearing upon the subject in the whole 
range of classical literature—is quoted from Livy (1. 24), 
where the fecialis prays that, if the Roman people is the 
first to violate the engagement made with the Albans, Jupi- 
ter will strike it as he himself strikes the swine, which is the 
ratifying victim of the covenant. 

But, not to mention that the authority of Livy on histon 
cal and antiquarian points of that date is not very valuable, 
it is singular that a somewhat similar curse should be at- 
tached in Homer to pouring out the wine, not to the death of 
the victim : 


Zed xvduore, peyote, kat aBavaror Peot adAor, 
-“Ommdrepot mporepoe vrép Spxia wyuyve.ay, 
*08E of’ eyxépadros xapadis peor, ws dd¢e olvos, 
Aurav, kal Texéwy aAoxor 8 aAdowwe pryetev’. 
Ii, m1. 298—301. 
Neither is the imprecation uttered by any one officially 
employed, but by the spectators :— 


¢ a 
Se 5€ tus cireoxey "Axatav te Tpdwy Te. 


Hence I should infer, that this imprecation was not a priort 
connected with the primary idea of sacrifice as applied to a 
covenant, but was an a posteriort application of some one or 
other of its ceremonies in particular cases. . 

There is also a passage in Jeremiah xxxiv. 18—20, to 
which a similar remark will apply :—‘“ And I will give the 
men, that have transgressed my covenant, which have not 
performed the words of the covenant, which they made be- 
fore me, when they cut the calf in twain, and passed between 
the parts thereof, the princes of Judah and the princes of 


1 Thus rendered by Cowper :— 
‘*‘All glorious Jove, and ye the pow’rs of Heaven, 
Whoso shall violate this contract first, 
So be their blood, their children’s and their own, 
Pour’d out, as this libation on the ground, 
And let their wives bring forth to other men.” 
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Jerusalem, the eunuchs and all the people of the land, which 
passed between the parts of the calf: I will even give them 
into the hands of their enemies, and into the hands of them - 
that seek their life, and their dead bodies shall be for meat 
unto the fowls of the heaven and to the beasts of the earth.” 

No more solemn method of inaugurating a covenant with 
God could be imagined, than for the authorities of a whole 
nation thus to suffer a symbolical death to their old sinful 
state, and enter upon a new life by passing between the 
pieces of a representative victim. And if the explanation 
derived from Livy be applicable here, which it may be, 
although there is no allusion to any such imprecation, it 
certainly does not apply nearly so well, as that which I 
uphold, to the sacrifice in Genesis xv., in which not man, but 
GOD, is the covenantor. Neither do the two explanations at. 
all interfere with each other, the one being the a prior idea, 
the other the a posteriori application of the covenantal sacri- 
fice, in cases in which such an application is possible. 

Fourthly, the sacrifice of the ram instead of Isaac, in Gen. 
xxii. is clearly treated in Heb. xi. 19, as a symbolical death 
on the part of Isaac. It is there said, that Abraham received 
him from the dead év vrapaBony, ina figure, Le. after suffering 
a symbolical death in the substituted ram. Such, I find, 1s 
also the view of the passage taken by Dean Alford. It has 
also been suggested to me that as é« vexpav is here used 
with regard to a merely symbolical death and resurrection, 
an additional probability is thus given to the very similar 
interpretation which I propose to attach to the passage in 
which é7i vexpois occurs. 

Fifthly, we come to the passover. Here the explanation 
is very obvious and easy. A lamb was taken for every family, 
representing the first-born of that family. The first-born of 
the Egyptians suffered a real death in their own proper per- 
sons ; those of the Israelites a symbolical death in the sub- 
stituted lambs. 

Sixthly, we have the dedication of the first covenant 
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(Exod. xxiv. 8—8), “not without blood” (Heb. ix. 18). Moses 
here acted as a pecirns, or mediator, between God and the 
people. The altar, probably with the book of the law upon 
it, stood on God’s part, the people stood for themselves. 
Moses sprinkled both parties to the covenant with the blood, 
indicating that both suffered a symbolical death in the sacri- 
ficed victims, and that the covenant was thenceforth un- 
changeable. 

Seventhly, the sacrifices at consecrating the priests (Exod. 
xxix.) evidently betokened a symbolical death on the part 
of Aaron and his sons, who suffered in their representative 
victims, before they could be admitted to approach God on 
behalf of the people. 

Eighthly, there is no reason why the same theory should 
not apply to the daily morning and evening sacrifices, as 
regards the people generally, though in an inferior degree as 
compared with those of the great day of expiation. 

Ninthly, this idea appears very vividly in the sin and 
trespass-offerings of individuals, wherein the offender mani- 
festly suffers a symbolical death in respect of his fault, and 
begins a new life, as a new man, in respect of it afterwards. 

Lastly, the grand sacrifice of expiation on the great day 
of atonement involved a symbolical death on the part of the 
priest, before he was allowed to act as such for the people, 
and a symbolical death on the part of the people collectively, 
after which the whole nation began a new life, to have a 
similar symbolical end the next year. The sins, with respect 
to which they had suffered this symbolical death, were put 
upon the head of the scape-goat, and with him removed 
to a distant region. 

Let us now turn to heathen sacrifices, which will be very 
useful in illustrating my theory. ' There were two modes by 
which the homicide averted the penalty of blood for blood. 
One was by servitude ; and here Miiller’ remarks, that “ the 
circumstance that the Cichalian chieftain Eurytus, the father 

1 On the Zumenides of Atschylus. Hilasmoi and Katharmot. 
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of the slain Iphitus, receives the money paid for the redemp- 
tion of the slayer (Hercules), is a plain indication that the 
servitude represents a surrender of the life [of the slayer].” 
“The other mode consists in the substitution of a victim, 
symbolically denoting the surrender of the man’s own life.... 
But in expiation for blood we find among the old Greeks the 
widely-diffused rite, whereby the ram represents the human 
being; as the goat among the Jews, so the ram among the 
Greeks and kindred Italic races was the principal peace 
(sin?) offermg. The very ancient Minyan legends concern~ 
ing the Athamantiades, which have been so profoundly in- 
vestigated in latter times, turn entirely upon the human 
sacrifice demanded by the wrathful Zeus Laphystios, and the 
ram substituted in its place. A ram is the principal offering 
at all oracles of the dead, the ceremonies of which closely 
agree with those of expiation for blood; their object usually 
was to pacify the souls beneath the earth. Black rams and 
sheep were the customary sacrifices to the dead in Greece. 
Now it was a very ancient Roman usage, and as we are told 
upon the occasion, an Athenian usage also, that in a case 
of unintentional homicide (si telum fugit magis quam jecit), 
a ram, as a vicarial substitute for the head of the slain, was 
given (artes subjiciebatur) to the Agnati or ayyoreis, on 
whom the duty of avenging blood immediately devolved. 
This was one of the peace-offermugs on the return of the 
homicide, which are denoted by the term covotcOat, and are 
distinguished from the xa@aipeo@a, the rites of purification. 
‘For the head of the slain,’ say our authorities ; for which 
we would put ‘the head of the slayer.” For, as is shewn by 
the legends concerning the race of Athamas, which was pre- 
served from the sacrificial death by the substitution of a ram, 
this animal as a sin-offering takes the place of man, even in 
cases where there was no slain to be appeased. Besides, 
it would be very strange if the slain, whose Erinnys is the 
chief thing to be pacified, received a brute victim, as the 
vicarial representative of his own life. On the contrary, it is 
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clear that the ram was given for the man’s life, precisely as 
in the usage before explained, the ransom paid over to the 
family of the slayer, as the price of the slayer, represented 
the slayer.” 

Now with all this I fully agree; and it was the observa- 
tion of the discrepancy between these statements and the 
view taken by the same writer of the “sacrificial procedures 
used with oath-takings and covenants; in which the slaying 
and dismembering of the victim has always been understood 
as a symbol of the fate which shall overtake the perjured,” 
that led me to consider whether, after all, the sacrificial cere- 
monies used at covenants—those at oath-takings seem to 
have been rather an afterthought, than a primeval institu- 
tion, for oaths and sacrifices were the two grand modes of 
assurance—were not reducible to the same primary idea of 
the victim representing the man at the time, which Miiller so 
well developes with regard to sin-offerings. Passing then to 
the passage of the Epistle to the Hebrews, which is the prin- 
cipal subject of this dissertation, I found that my theory 
solved its difficulties in a moment, besides accounting for a 
great many other things, which had hitherto been unintelli- 
gible or obscure. 

The guilty person, when a sin or trespass-offering was 
offered, and the homicide in Greece, did not die a symbolical 
death in the representative victim in all respects, but merely 
with respect to the particular sin, or trespass, or act of ho- 
micide in question; and with regard to that only was he 
considered as a new man. So, upon the same principle of 
representation, not substitution, in sacrifices ratifying cove- 
nants and treaties, the contracting party or parties must 
have been considered as dying in respect of the treaty or cove- 
nant in the sacrificed victim or victims, and thus retaining no 
‘power of changing their minds in respect of that particular 
treaty or covenant. Thus God binds himself to Abraham 
through a sacrifice in Gen. xv. 7—18, and by passing symboli- 
cally between the pieces of the victims, declares himself to 
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have suffered a symbolical death in them in respect of his 
covenant and promise, which is thenceforth unalterable, al- 
though the further security of an oath is afterwards given in 
Gen. xxii. 16. 

It is also necessary to remark, that our Lord was not only 
the pecirns, or Mediator, but also the éyyvos, or surety of 
the new and better covenant (Heb. vii. 22). And where can 
a more deep and solemn explanation of our Lord’s suretyship 
be found than here? How much better is this than from 
Classical Greek to drag in a notion of da0yxn which is un- 
known to the LXX., and which takes this difficult passage 
entirely out of relation with its context! How much better 
than to defy the grammar and lexicon, and persist in trans- 
lating o dsaBépuevos, the mediating victim! How much better 
too than to reduce the whole of this serious passage to an . 
account of the mode in which man binds himself to God! 
Surely it is God who guarantees the permanence of the gos- 
pel covenant, not man, who either thankfully accepts or un- 
gratefully rejects the promises and the guarantees voluntarily 
entered into with him by his Maker? 

No other theory of sacrifice, especially as connected with 
covenants, has been found, which offers a solution of the diffi- 
culties of the Epistle to the Hebrews; is there not therefore 
a fair probability that this is either the right theory or a 
considerable approximation to it? If our data are wrong, it 
is impossible that we can expect men of equal or superior 
abilities to accept our deductions. It is for want of the true 
theory of sacrifice that Jowett, Maurice, and others now ap- 
pear to be attacking that vital doctrine of Christianity, the 
Atonement. But it is not really the doctrine of the Atone- 
ment that they have been attacking, but some one or other 
of the various approximations to it, that men have, from 
time to time, been permitted to make. The objections that 
they bring forward have simply no basis and no existence, 
when brought before the doctrine thus inductively obtained 
from Scripture. No question arises here about God’s justice 
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in punishing the innocent instead of the guilty; no difficul- 
ties arise on the subject of satisfaction. All is mercy, but 
mercy worked out according to a plan fixed at the beginning, 
shewing itself in the first institution of sacrifice, appearing 
from time to time in the patriarchal and Mosaic dispens- 
ations, and finally assuming transcendent greatness in the 
culminating sacrifice of the death of Christ ; a golden thread 
running through the records of generations and ages, till it 
is time for it to be gathered up into a ladder to reach from 
earth to heaven. 

Several other passages of Scripture, which have not as 
yet yielded to any commentator, fly open at once at the 
touch of this magic wand. Gal. ii. 19, da vououv voum azré0a- 
vov, By the law I died to the law, is explained in an instant. 
By the regular rule of death in a representative victim ac- 
knowledged by the Mosaic law, I died to that very law:— 
‘‘T have been crucified with Christ.” So too Rom. vi. 7, 
where 6 drrofaver Sebixalwras amo THs dpaptias, He that has 
died stands justified from his sin, is put as the basis upon 
which St Paul raises the superstructure of our baptismal 
death in Christ. With the exception of this final reason of 
the whole, the passage is clear enough. But it is strange 
how commentators invariably fly off at a tangent to disqui- 
sitions on the mysterious connexion of sin and death, which 
neither they themselves nor any one else can understand, 
and the very obscurity of which is as inviting to many minds, 
as it is undoubtedly repulsive to others of really a higher 
order. Upon the representative theory of sacrifice, the pas- 
sage is clear enough. He who has suffered a death in a re- 
presentative victim stands justified from the sin, with respect 
to which he has suffered such a symbolical death. We have 
suffered such a death in baptism to our former sinful state; 
how can we any more live in sin, with which we have thus 
- formally broken our connexion? 

I must not omit to notice that, in Heb. ix. 20, the ex- 
pression is ris SvaOrnns 15 évereinato, not duéGero, mpd vuas 
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6 @eds, which has been considered to militate against my 
theory. But the simple fact is, that the writer, quoting from 
memory, took évereiAato from Psalm cxi. 9 instead of d:é6eTo 
from Ex. xxiv. 8. It is impossible to conceive a writer 
making a misquotation on purpose from a book which he 
considered sacred. | 

Finally, let me return to the passage primarily under dis- 
cussion, and paraphrase it at length, shewing how simple and 
how clear it is, when taken to pieces and put together again 
with the missing element supplied. 


« And therefore it is that Christ is the mediator, both as me- 
diating priest and ratifying victim, of a new covenant between 
God and man, in order that, his death having taken place as a sin- 
offering on the part of man, for the redemption and release of the 
transgressions committed under the old covenant, thus clearii.g 
away any obstacle in the way of the transition from the old to the 
new, those called to live under the new covenant may receive the 
promise now of the eternal inheritance hereafter. And this death 
of Christ is not merely a sin-offering on the part of man, but also 
a federal sacrifice in addition to the oath of God, as a pledge and 
security that God, by symbolically dying in him, his representa- 
tive victim, as well as that of man, has guaranteed that he will 
not alter the terms of salvation freely offered under the new or gos- 
pel covenant. For, as we see in both Jewish and Gentile treaties 
and covenants made with sacrifice, where there is a treaty or cove- 
nant, which is to be rendered certain and unchangeable, a death 
on the part of the maker of the covenant must be brought to bear 
symbolically in that of his representative victim. For a covenant 
made over the corpses of sacrificed victims representing the con- 
tracting parties, is certain and sure; since, unless such a symboli- 
cal death has been suffered, it is never stable, strong and un- 
changeable, so long as the maker of the covenant, who has 
- otherwise not given full security against a change of mind, is 
living.” 

[A complete analysis of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
(No. LXIV.) will follow the Notes on that Epistle, shewing 
the bearing of the views above developed on the interpreta- 
tion of the whole. ] 
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LXITI. 


HepreEws Xi. l. 


(T3 “ Q e “a “~ , ean a 
Tovyapovy Kat nuets, TooovTov Exovres TWEPLKELLEVOV NELLY VEpOS 
, ” 


> > e id > 
paptipwy, oyKov arofénevoe wavTa Kat THY evrepioTarov apaptiav, de 


UTOMOVIS TPEXWILEV TOV TPOKEipLEvoV HpLY ayava.” 


It appears to me, that this passage, the more it is exa- 
mined, affords a greater and more vivid illustration in support 
of the sense of adjAws (obscurely), for which I have contended 
in my note on St Paul’s twofold parallel of the Christian course 
to a race and a boxing-match in 1 Cor. ix. 24—27. In fact, 
this passage is a complete expansion of what is there merely 
hinted at by the word aéndws. We do not run adndos, but 
with a cloud of witnesses, amongst others the glorified spirits 
of just men made perfect, around and above us, looking on 
with interest at our exertions. | 
_ Translating the passage literally, it will run: “Therefore 
having, as we have, so great a cloud of witnesses surrounding 
us, let us also put away every weight [of superfluous flesh by 
diligent training] and easily hampering sin [by stripping of 
clothes that might otherwise get in our way], and run with 
endurance the race proposed to us.” 

I think the article.in tv evmepiorarov apapriay rather 
generalizes than particilarizes sin. Still it may just as well 
be translated with reference to the subject, “our easily ham- 
pering sin,” the reference being in either case to the long and 
flowing robes worn in ordinary life, which were girded up for 
work and stripped off in order to engage in athletic contests. 
But I think that, if the reference had been to the besetting 
sins of individuals and not to sin in general, we should have 
had tas evmepiotatous auaptias, as we have wepiotacers in 
the plural in the passage to which I am about to refer. 

It is a pity that Dean Alford does not cite or has not 
seen the passage quoted by Kypke from Maximus Tyrius, 
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which would render certain the interpretation of evzrepi- 
oratov that he appears somewhat doubtingly to favour. It 
runs: Tas mepiotaces Tracas amedicato Kai tav Seopov 
amédvoev éautcv. Here the word tepiotdcess, ‘entangle~ 
ments,’ applied to clothes, is an exact parallel to the Latin 
use of wmpedimenta, ‘encumbrances, for the baggage of an 
army. 


LXIV. 
ANALYSIS OF THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. 


(1) General Analysis. 
_ (A) Elementary principles, 
which must be explicitly or 
implicitly admitted by Chris- 


tians at the outset. G. 1—v. | cars Ue 


(2) Incarnation as Man. 
(3) Mediatorial Priesthood as 
God-Man. 


(B) Digression (v. 11—vi. 30) addressed to the imme- 
diate readers personally; but introducing new elements into 
the argument, especially that of the security given by God 
to Man. 

(C) Mystical per- 
fection of knowledge 
of the various offices of 
Christ developed from 
the figurative history 
and ordinances of the 
Old Covenant. (vu. 1— 
x. 18) viz.....Christ as 


(1) Mediatorial 
High Priest. (1) Expiatory on 
(2) enone the part of Man. 
Victim....... (2) Federal on the 
part of God. 
(D) Practical application of the whole (x. 19 to end). 
11 
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(II) Detailed Analysis. 


(A) Christ’s Sonship, Incarnation, and Mediatorial Priest- 
hood. 

God, who formerly spoke by the prophets, has now spoken 
by His Son. i. 1—4. 

Dignity of the Son as compared with the Angels. 
i, 5—14. 

Therefore we ought to pay the more attention to what is 
said by the Son and His Missionaries. ii. 1—14. 

Humiliation in the flesh and exaltation of the Son as our 
High Priest. ii. 15—18. | 

Comparison of Jesus with Moses, shewing the superiority 
of Jesus. iii. 1—6. 

Danger of backsliding through unbelief. 111, 7—14. 

Illustration from the fate of the Israelites in the wilder- 
ness, - iil. 15—19. 

Hence deduced danger of failing to enter into the Rest of 
God. iv. 1—13. 

Encouragement to come to God on account of the sym- 
pathy of Jesus our great High Priest. iv. 14—16. 

Christ, like Aaron, was not self-constituted, but called by 
God to be our High Priest after the order of Melchizedek. 
v. I—6. 

Christ has been enabled to sympathise with us, not merely 
by the assumption of human nature, but by actual suffering. 
v. 7—10. 


(B) Digression addressed to the readers of the Epistle. 
v. 11—vi. 20. 


Reproof of their want of improvement in comparison with 
the long standing of their Christianity. v. 11—14. 

Yet, on account of their long standing, the Author pro- 
poses to leave the consideration of the Elementary principles 
of Christianity, and to proceed with them to the perfection 
of Mystical knowledge.. vi. 1—3. _ 
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And it is desirable, that this fulness of knowledge should 
be set before them, because, if they apostatize from Christi- 
anity (which is a final revelation), itis impossible for them to 
inaugurate a new covenant, offer a new atonement, and start 
afresh as new men in a new state of things, as they did when 
they became Christians. vi. 4—6. 

Illustration of the danger of want of improvement from the. 
treatment of barren land and its worthless produce. vi. 7—8. 

Expression of hope, that his readers were nevertheless 
capable of better things. vi. 9—10. 

Encouragement deduced from God’s confirmation of his 
promise to Abraham by an OATH and Abraham’s perseverance 
and attainment of the promise. vi. 11—16. 

The security thus given to Abraham leads the Author to 
introduce the security given by God to us, the inheritors of 
the promise, which consists of Two immutable things, the 
first of which is the Oats of God, and the second of which. 
does not immediately appear, but is left to be inferred from 
the history of Abraham. vi. 17—18. 

Transition to the previous subject, viz. the priesthood of 
Christ after the order of Melchizedek, with which are now 
co-ordinately united two new elements, viz. the office of Christ 
as Atoning Victim and the security given by God to Man for 
the performance of His promise. vi. 19—20. | 


(C) Christ is considered, (1) as Priest, after the order of 
Melchizedek, (2) as Atoning Victim, and (3) as the security 
given by God to Man for His performance of His covenant. 


Historical account of Melchizedek. vii. 1—3. 

Proof of the superiority of Melchizedek to Abraham. 
vil. 3—7. 

Inference of the superiority of the priesthood after the 
order of Melchizedek to the Levitical priesthood. vu. 8—10. 

Temporary and external nature of the Levitical Priest- 
hood, and therefore of the Mosaic Law, as compared with 

11—2 
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that after the order of Melchizedek and its “better hope.” 
vil. 11—19. 

Superiority of the Priesthood after the order of Melchize- 
dek and its covenant as guaranteed by the first immutable 
thing, the OaTH oF GoD. vii. 20—22. 

Superiority of the Priesthood of One Eternal Priest to 
that of a succession of mortal priests, vil. 23—25. 

Christ had not to offer sacrifice for himself as well as 
others, and was therefore a superior High Priest. vii. 26—28. 

Summary of, or principal point in, the results hitherto 
arrived at. We possess a High Priest ministering for us 
spiritually in heaven under a better covenant than that of 
Moses. viii. 1—6. ' 

Proof from prophecy of the defectiveness of the old cove- 
nant and the contemplated institution of a new one. viii. 7—12. 

The mere use of the expression ‘‘ New covenant” indicated 
the approaching dissolution of the Old one. viii. 13. 

Merely external, temporary and figurative furniture and 
ordinances belonging to the Old priesthood contrasted with 
the perfection of Christ’s mediatorial office (1) as HiaH 
PRIEST, (2) as SIN OFFERING. ix. 1—14. 

And not merely as Sin Offering on the part of Man, but 
also as the FEDERAL SACRIFICE on the part of God, by a 
symbolical death in which (second immutable thing) He has 
guaranteed the stability of the NEw CovENANT. ix. 15—17. 

Illustration of the twofold Office of Christ as Atoning 
Victim on the part of Man, and Federal Victim on the part 
of God, from the ratification of the Old Covenant (Ex. xxiv. 
5—8) by sacrifice, and the purification of things and persons 
under the Law by blood. ix. 18—22. 

Superiority of Christ’s One Sacrifice of Himself, as Medi- 
ating Priest and Mediating Victim, to the figurative and 
renewable Mosaic sacrifices, ix. 23—x. 18, 


(D) Practical application. 
Encouragement to come to God through Christ. x. 19—25. 
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Danger of deliberate apostasy. x. 26—31. 

Encouragement deduced from the past history of the 
persons to whom the Epistle is addressed. x. 32—35. 

Need of faith and patience. x. 36—39. 

Definition of faith and illustration from Scripture history. 
xi, 1—40, : 

Thence deduced encouragement to perseverance. xii. 1—8. 

Suffering rather a proof of the love than of the anger of 
the Father. xii. 4—11. 

Warning, illustrated by the fate of Esau. xii. 12—17. . 

On the one hand attractive nature of, on the other danger 
of voluntary apostasy from, the New Covenant, as compared 
with the Law delivered on Sinai. xu. 18—25. 

Permanence of the substance of the New Covenant amidst 
change of external accidents. xi 26—29. 

General exhortations and precepts in conclusion. xiii. 


LXV. 


1 Perer 1 6. 


“Ey @ ayad\\aobe, odLyov dprt, el Séov éori, AutNDdvres ey worxi- 


Aows Teipacpors.” 


Commentators generally appear to take the word dya\- 
AtaoGe as indicative, -and to supply some general sentiment 
taken from the three preceding verses, as the antecedent to 
év @ This has always seemed to me very awkward, to say 
the least, and it is rendered still more so by the fact, that 
ayadadoGe is accompanied by the aorist participle Avrn- 
Gévres and not the present Avwovpevor. It seems absurd to 
say: “in which ye (now) rejoice after being for a short time 
just now harassed by various trials.” Surely the mood must 
be imperative, and xaip@ éoyat@ the antecedent to dy ¢. 
We thus obtain a sentiment very similar to that of Matt. v. 
11, 12: “Blessed are ye, when they shall revile you, and 
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persecute you, and say every evil thing against you [falsely], 
for my sake. Rejoice, and be exceeding glad (ayaA\acGe), 
because your reward is great in heaven: for thus persecuted 
they the prophets that were before you.” Add to this the 
‘manifest expectation current among the Apostles, that the 
end was not far off, and we may be pretty sure that we shall 
be right in translating:...“for salvation ready to be revealed 
at the last crisis; in which rejoice, after being for a little 
while just now (if needs must) harassed in various tempta- 
tions,” &c. 


LXVI. 


1 Perer 1. 7. 


“Tya 76 Soxiniov vuav rhs mictews TOAD Tiypusrepov xpvotov Tot 
arodAvpévor, Sua wupos S¢ SoxipaLopévov, evpeOy els erawov Kai rysanv 
cai Sofav év aroxadvwee Inoot Xpurrov.” 

I cannot see by what process of reasoning the trial (76 
Soxiy.ov) of people’s faith can be made out to be “found 
more precious than gold” at a given time, i.e. the revelation 
of Jesus Christ. The trial would surely be valuable now, 
and the tried faith then. But Soxiusov properly signifies a 
means of testing or trying, as we find both from Plato’s 77- 
meus, 65 C, olov rep Soxipia THS yAwTTNS TeTapéva errl THY 
xapdiav, and Longinus, de Subl. 32. 5, yAdrrayv dé yevoews 
Soxiutov Aéyo. It is quite as natural to take dox:prov for the 
result, as for the act, of using the means of testing. And in 
this place it makes very much better sense. Translate: “in 
order that the testedness of your faith might be found much 
more precious than gold that perishes, but is tested by fire, 
to praise and honour and glory at the revelation of Jesus 
Christ.” A certain quality in faith is valuable, and that 
quality is its testedness or power of standing the test to 
which it is put. a ee 
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LXVII. 


1 Peter 1. 1—6. 

“1 ‘Opotws, [af] yuvatxes, vroraccopevae tots iSios avdpdow, 
K.t.A....... 5 otrws yap wore al al dy yuvaixes ai éAmilovoa éxrt 
rov [or els] @edv éxdopovv auras, vrorarcdpevas Tois Bios avdpaow, 
6 us Sdpfa vajxovcey ro “ABpadp, xvpiov avrov Kadodoa, Hs éyevy- 
Gyre réxva, "AyaSorotcat kat py poBovpevar pndepiay wroyow.” 

It will be observed that I have placed a full stop instead 
of a comma between réxva and adya0orovoica in verse 6. I 
have never been able to reconcile myself to any mode of 
taking aya0orrowbcat and the following words with is éyevy- 
Onre téxva, What connected sense is there in such a state- 
ment as this: “As Sarah obeyed Abraham, calling him lord, 
whose children ye became” or rather “have once for all be- 
come (aor. of single action), so long as (or tf) ye do good, and 
are not afraid of any sudden terror”? It is nonsense to talk 
of persons having become anything, so long as (or if) they do 
or continue to do something else. For the aorist éyeynOnte 
will not bear the sense, “ye have become and remain,” which 
would require the perfect, if it were admissible at all in such 
a connexion. Nor can it be said that Christian women have 
become Sarah’s children “by doing good, and not being afraid 
of any sudden fear.” Not to mention the awkward use made 
of the continued action implied by the present participles, as 
the manner in which the single action implied by the aorist 
éyevnOnre took place, we may surely say that they became 
Sarah’s children by their profession of Christianity and baptism, 
thus identifying themselves with the descendants of Sarah, as 
believing men identify themselves in a similar way with the 
descendants of faithful Abraham (cf. Gal. iii. 7 and 29). Nor 
is there any indication in the text, which would justify us in 
introducing the idea of the conduct of good women being a 
sign of their having become the children of Sarah. 
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But if we adopt the punctuation which I have given 
above, no difficulty whatever remains. Instead of taking 
ayaborrovodca Kal pn poBovpevar pndeulay wrcnow with the 
latter part of the passage, I take it as co-ordinate with opoiws, 
ai yuvaixes, vrotacaopevat Tots Ldiots avdpacwy, in the begin- 
ning of verse 1. The first vroraccopevas is admitted by all 
to be equivalent to an imperative, why should not these last 
participles be so also, and be translated: “Do good, and be 
not afraid of any sudden terror”? I quite agree with Dean 
Alford in preferring the objective to the subjective sense of 
WTONCLW. 

The use of participles as imperatives in the Greek Testa- 
ment is too common to need much comment. We have it in 
‘1 Pet. ii. 18, iii. 17, and in great abundance in Rom. xii. 9— 
19. I imagine that this use of the participle was originally a 
compound tense, and that the imperative of the verb substan- 
tive is omitted. This wil] account for adjectives being used 
in the same manner, as in Rom. xii. 11, 77 o7rovd7 jun) dxvnpot, 
T® Tvevpate Géovres, and for the change of person in Rom. 
xii. 9, 9 ayarn avuTréxpitos [supply éorw]: amoatuyobvres 
To trovnpoy [supply gore]. To these I may add the use of 
€rouos as an imperative without any verb in 1 Pet. iii. 15, 
where, after the imperative Kupiov 6¢ rov @edv aytacate, im- 
mediately follows érouwoe dé del mpcs dirodoyiay ravtl Te 
airovytt vas Noyov trepl TIS ev viv érzridos. So too in 1 Pet. 
iv. 9, we find diro€evos ets aAXnAOvS imperatively used. 

I find in Bagster’s Critical Greek and English Testament, 
which professes to follow the text of Scholz, and also in 
Scrivener’s edition of Stephens’ text, a colon placed, where I 
have placed a full stop, between téxva and dya0ozowwicar. 
As, however, no commentator is mentioned by those modern 
compendia and editions which I have consulted on the pas- 
sage, who takes the passage as I have taken it above, al- 
though a similar interpretation to mine is the first given in 
Poole’s Synopsis on the passage, it is not improbable that the 
colon is intended simply to separate aya0otrotodcat x.T.X. 
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from is éyevnOnre réxva, and to indicate the view of Bengel 
and others, which is strongly, and in my opinion rightly, 
rejected by Alford, viz. to consider from os Ydppa to éyern- 
O@nre téxva in a kind of parenthesis, and to take ayaOorraov- 
gat «.T.r, as if in apposition with viroraccouevas immediately 
preceding. The translation would then run thus: “For thus 
of old the holy women that hoped in God used to adorn 
themselves—as Sarah obeyed Abraham, calling him lord, 
whose daughters ye have become—doing good, and not fear- 
ing any sudden terror.” If this were right, there would 
surely be some historical allusion involved in aya@orrotodcat 
x.t.X. But, as far as I see, this is not the case, and the words 
become a weak and weakening appendage to the passage. 
But, taken in the way which I have endeavoured to support, 
they conclude the advice given by St Peter to married women 
with an admirable exhortation. 


LXVIII. 


1 Peres mi. 18—21. 

“"Ore xat Xpioros arag wept apapriav erable, Sixatos virép adixwy, 
iva npas mpocaydyy 7) Ge@ Oavarwlhels piv capxi, Lworornbels Sé [ra] 
Ud ) ¢ Q “a 2 a ? 4 > @ > 
avevpati, v wm Kat Tos év pvraKy wvevpace opevOeis exnpvfev, azret- 

, > g g > , e ~~ fol , ) e La 
Ojoacr wore, Gre amag éedéxero 4 Tou Meod paxpoOupia, év nuépacs 
“A , ” ‘J a 95 7 a Ld Q 
Noe, xatacxevalopevys xuBwrot, eis Fv odLyat, Tovréoryw oxrw, Yuxat 
SterwOnoay Se vdaros: 6 kat ypas avrirvroy viv cule. Barricpa, ov 
gapKos ardbects purov, adda ovvedjoews ayabys érepurnpa eis @eov, 


a 9 


de avacracews "Inco Xpurrov. 
Was Noan’s FLOOD REALLY A TYPE OF BAPTISM? 


A letter appeared in the Journal of Sacred Literature for 
April 1862, making a suggestion on this subject, which I 
cannot but think worthy of notice. It runs as follows: 


“In the ninth article of the recent work, Aids to Faith, by 
Charles John Ellicott, B.D., at p. 397 he says: ‘St Peter 
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plainly and distinctly declares that the water of the flood is 
typical of baptism’ (1 Peter ii. 21). This opinion is found 
in all our commentaries, critical and popular, even though 
the nature of the type is far from being obvious; the water 
in the flood being that from which Noah was saved, whereas 
the water of baptism is typical of that by which we are saved. 
I venture to propose a different interpretation of the passage 
for the consideration of your readers. 

“It is generally agreed that the apostle makes a digression 
from the main thought at verse 19, ‘By which also he went 
and preached unto the spirits in prison,’ &c., and verse 21 is 
supposed to form a part of this paragraph, so that we read 
‘eight souls were saved by water, the like figure whereunto 
even baptism doth also now save us. It seems to me more 
natural to close the digression with verse 20; verse 19 and 
20 being complete in themselves, and containing all that the 
apostle required to say about the spirits in prison and the 
flood. In this case we take up the suspended thread of 
thought from verse 18, and read as follows: ‘Being put to 
death in the flesh, but quickened by the spirit, the like figure 
whereunto even baptism doth also now save us. The order 
of thought and even the same terms are to be found in two 
of Paul’s epistles. Rom. vi. 3—5, ‘Know ye not that so 
many of us as were baptized unto Jesus Christ were baptized 
unto his death? therefore we are buried with him by baptism 
unto death; that like as Christ was raised up from the dead 
by the glory of the Father, even so we also should walk in 
newness of life;? and Col. ii. 12, ‘Buried with him in bap- 
tism, wherein also ye are risen with him through the faith of 
the operation of God, who hath raised him from the dead.’ 
Unless there are objections to this exposition more formidable 
than any I am aware of, it would seem to be free from many 
of the difficulties which press on the usual view, and to yield 
a very noble sense.” 

JAMES INGLIS. 
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LXIX. 


1 Perer m1. 21, 


6¢ ad Q ¢€ a 9 oe fe) 4 , > 4 : J , 
O kat neds avrirvmov viv owler Barricpa, ov capKos amobects 
, n” 
purov, alAd ovvedjoews ayabys érepurnpa eis Oeov, dt avacragews 
3 “A “A 
Iyoot Xpucrov.” 


In this much controverted passage the difficulty has 
arisen from the fact that éeparnua is a Grrak Neysuevoy in 
any sense that will produce a coherent and logical meaning. 
In the sense of question the word is sufficiently recognized ; 
in that of answer it is not merely unknown, but impossible. 
Two principal methods of solving the difficulty have been 
adopted by commentators ; the one party seeking for a tech- 
mcal use of the word, the other endeavouring to obtain a 
satisfactory sense by a developement of the recognized mean- 
ing of question, and by comparison with the Septuagint 
version. 

Winer, followed by Dean Alford, deduces ézrepwrnya eis 
Oecv from the LXX. usage (2 Sam. xi. 7), érnpwrnce AaGid 
eis eipnvnv tov Naov = “ David asked after the peace (= wel- 
fare) of the people,” and translates it “the enquiry of a good 
conscience after God,” by which he appears to understand, 
“an honest turning to and search after God.” But place 
this in connexion with the ceremony of baptism ; place it in 
juxtaposition to the “putting away” of bodily or fleshly and 
external impurity, and what logical coherence can we by any 
possibility discover? For no one has ever pretended that 
the inward or spiritual grace in baptism is a search or 
enquiry after God. It is not those who are seeking, but those 
who have found God in Christ, who come to the sacrament 
of baptism. In a logical point of view the passage thus 
translated becomes simple nonsense, which in fact Dean 
Alford pretty nearly acknowledges, when he avows that he 
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only adopts the above rendering as a choice of evils, and 
admits that it is unsatisfactory. 

In discussing the word itself Winer says, that érepwrdav 
may mean stipulart, but promittere must be érepwracOar, as 
the glossaries inform us, as well as the fact that promissum 
is érepwrnév with the Greek jurists. He is however sorely 
‘dismayed—for what reason I cannot conceive—at the no- 
tion of deriving érepwrnua from émrepwracba, and taking 
it as = promissio. This sense of a promise or contract Dean 
Alford admits émepwrnwa to possess in Byzantine Greek, 
though I imagine he would be sorely put to it to find an 
authority for his statement, unless it be the following, which 
De Weitte partially quotes. icumenius, in his commentary 
on the passage, has the following words: “O avtirumov cat 
nas ower viv Batticpa, ov capKos puTrou by amcBeos, GAXa 
cuvednoews THs eis @eov [erepotnpa]: "Eqepwornua Sé tobr’ 
éotw, "APPABON, ’ENEXTPON, ’ATIOAEIZI3 ; where it 
is pretty clear that the word ésrepwrnua in brackets must be 
supplied to make the sentence complete, the omission having 
manifestly arisen from the circumstance of the second ex- 
planatory sentence beginning with the word which concluded 
the one preceding. An ézepwrnua then, according to Cicu- 
menius, is an earnest, a pledge, or a proof. But this is the 
only authority for that use of the word of which I am 
aware, the cognate form "EIIEPOTH2I® being the regular 
recognized law term in the sense of a contract. 

Yet if we were to consider the words ézepwrnots and 
érepatnua, in and for themselves, by the ordinary rules of 
scholarship, we should undoubtedly say that éepernots 
would @ priort in all probability mean the act of making 
a contract, while érepwrnua would probably signify the con- 
crete result of the other, ie. the contract made by stipulatio, 
or question and answer. The termination in -ots corresponds 
regularly to the Latin termination -to, while that in -~a corre- 
sponds to, and is really identical with, the termination -~men- 
twm. But if we turn to our Latin lexicons, we find that, 
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the termination-mentum is not in use in the law terms, to 
which we must have recourse in the present instance, whereas. 
the termination -t0 has to do double duty, both for its own. 
signification: of the action and also for that of the concrete. 
result. We find stipulatio regularly used in the sense of a 
contract, and translated by Forcellini into Greek by ézrepo- 
TNCLS. 

But we find no word stepulamentum, which would natu- 
rally express the result of stepulatvo. Nay, in Seneca (De 
Beneficirs, 111. 15), we find INTERROGATIO used in the sense of: 
sponsto. Such is the view of Forcellini, though Wilhelm 
Freund reduces the passage of Seneca to simple nonsense by 
explaining wnterrogatio as a figure of rhetoric; thus proving 
in all probability that he never consulted the context. The 
passage itself is this: “Adhibentur ab utrAque parte testes ; 
ille per tabulas plurium nomina, interpositis parariis, facit : 
ille non est INTERROGATIONE contentus, nisi rem manu su& 
tenuit.” Surely this cannot mean that the person in ques- 
tion is not contented with the use of a certain figure of 
rhetoric, unless he bas got actual possession of the thing 
In question. It must mean that he is not contented with 
the security offered by the regular form of contract by ques- 
tion and answer, but insists upon actual possession. Now 
here, according to the ordinary rule, interrogamentum, which 
does not exist, would have been a more suitable word than 
anterrogatio, which has to do its duty. And the contract in 
baptism was formerly made, as now, by question and answer ; 
aToTaceyn T@ Latava; awordccopat. ovvtaccy TO Xpiot@ ; 
cuvraccopat. Surely it was the merest chance, whether the 
whole ceremony, consisting of question and answer, should 
take its name from that part of it which involved the 
questions, or that which involved the answers. And in 
common parlance érepwrnya, the more suitable Greek form, 
would in all probability commend itself to the use of people 
not lawyers, while the professional pedantry of the lawyers 
would make them keep to the less suitable form ézepwrnets, 
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because it corresponded exactly to the legal Latin term 
stipulatio, So that éwrepwrnua never gained much currency, 
and, in spite of its real propriety, appears now as a ama& 
Neyouevov. 

But a difficulty is raised about the use of the preposition 
eis. It is said that there is no satisfactory authority for 
érepwrnuwa eis @ecy in the sense of a contract or covenant 
with God. For we must clearly, from the mere order of the 
words, reject Cicumenius’s method of drawing eis @eov to 
cuvedyoews ayabns. But there is no need of any such 
translation. The covenant in baptism is not made directly 
with God, but with the Church, and with ultimate reference 
to God; the very sense which would naturally be expressed 
by the preposition ets. However in Ezra x. 3 we find 
arjong nanyp? AMM, which the LXX. translate cai viv 
Siabwpcba SiaOnenv TG Oe@ juadv. It will not be denied that 
the preposition eds is frequently a substitute for the Hebrew 
6, as well as the dative case, which we find in this instance. 

But why use so rare and out of the way a word as érepa- 
tna? Perhaps in St Peter’s day the word was not so rare in 
common parlance, as now appears from its scarcity in written 
documents. Or, more probably, the Christian public in gene- 
ral, and St Peter in particular, had a good reason for em- 
ploying some such word, which is not very difficult to ima- 
gine. The proper term for a covenant, d:a0y«n, had attained 
such tremendous import from our Lord’s description of his 
own blood as that of the New dca8nxn, that it would naturally 
be appropriated to the grand covenant made upon the cross 
with, and on behalf of the whole human race. Naturally, 
therefore, would people seek for a new word to express the 
individual’s entrance into that covenant. And what more 
suitable words than the legal érepaitnows and its cognate, 
though rare sister form émepwrnywa, could have been found, 
exactly expressing as they did, and do, the nature of the 
transaction ? 

Let us not treat St Peter as we know we should never be 
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allowed to treat Aristotle, or Plato, or any other respectable 
writer, but let us at any rate give him the benefit of the 
doubt, as we are bound to do to the lowest criminal in our 
law-courts, and allow that he may have used a word in 
the ordinary technical sense of a closely allied and cognate 
form, rather than convict him, to the great joy of the semi- 
infidels of the present day, of illogical writing, .for which we 
should at once condemn and ridicule any writer not included 
in the sacred volume. 

Baptism saves us, says St Peter. What is it in baptism 
that saves us? Not the mere outward application of water 
to the body, but the making of an honest covenant or contract 
with God by the appointed form for the individual’s appro- 
priation of the general covenant, made once for all in Christ. 
Baptism saves us; but in what sense?—7rq édsrids or xat’ 
é\7rida, IN hope. And God grant that we may all be enabled 
to realize that blessed hope in this life, and to enjoy the 
substance of it in the life to come ! 


LXX. 


1 Joun 11. 20. 


6 70 9A 4 ea e yf gq 4 9 4 e @ a 
TL €av KaTaywwooky nuov 7 Kapdia, ort peiCwy éotiv 0 Weds 
TIS Kapolas Apoy, Kal ywwoKe mavra,” 


A cursory glimpse at any respectable commentator will 
shew the difficulty of this passage. Some take 6rz day as 
=8 édv or $ te dy, for which the only authority in the New 
Testament is a various reading dy 0 te éav in Col. ui. 23. 
Others think that 67s is repeated here as in Eph. ii. 11, 12, 
in the sense “ that,” though the repetition there is calculated 
to assist, while here it is simply calculated to mislead the 
reader. Others translate grammatically but very contort- 
edly, “Because, if our heart condemn us, because God is 
greater than our heart, he also knoweth all things.” None of 
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these explanations appearing satisfactory, is there any other 
to be found? I hope so. We have frequent instances of 
atrocwwmrnos after hypothetical particles; why should we not 
have one here? The translation would then run as follows ; 
“ Because if our heart condemn us [we cannot have any con- 
fidence toward God, ver. 21] because God is greater than our 
heart, and knoweth all things.” Thus a reason is given for 
the importance of “persuading” our hearts by the practice of 
love, which is the subject matter of the preceding verse. And 
the aposiopesis is supplied from what follows; or it might be 
supplied from the preceding verse to much the same effect. 
Instances of aposiopesis are: Acts xxiii. 9, rejecting the addi- 
ditions of the textus receptus ; Mark vu. 11, where the hypo- 
thetical particle is éay as here, &c. Or the aposiopesis might 
be filled up by “ we are bound,” as in Mark vii. 11. 

Dean Alford says that Episcopius supplies, what he con- 
siders it quite out of the question to supply, viz. “ Eheu 
nobis,’ and Calovius, “scire debemus,” before the second 
ort. On referring to Episcopius, I find him translating the 
second 67s into Latin by ‘utique, which appears to me to 
give nearly the same sense as that contended for by Alford, if 
not a better one. “Because, if our heart condemn us, the 
fact is, that God is greater than our heart and knoweth 
all things.” In Poole’s Synopsis the second Orv is explained 
at once by SyAovért. Strange to say, these explanations 
are not noticed by Alford, although they give a reasonable 
sense. 


LXXTI. 


1 Joun v. 20. 


 Oidapev 52 ore 6 vios Tod Deod yet, xat SéSwxev ypiv dedvoray, 
va ywooKxopev Tov adyOuwov: Kal éopev év TO aryOug, & te vig 
avrot “Incot Xpiotd. ovtos éotw o adnOwos eos Kat 4 Cw 
alwyeos.” 
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A difficulty is presented by the article. We should expect 
n Son ‘H aiwvos. But fw) aiavios was probably an expres- 
sion in so frequent use as practically to be treated as a single 
word, and hence the apparent solecism. There are two 
somewhat similar instances in the received text of 1 Cor. x. 
3, 4, Ilavres 16 adro Bpdpa mvevparixoy epayov Kal rav- 
TES TO AUTO TOUa TrVevpaTLKoY émov, Where both Bpwpa arvev- 
Parixoy and wéoya mvevparixoy are treated as single words, 
otherwise in strict grammar the two adjectives ought either 
to have preceded their substantives, or to have been them- 
selves preceded by the article. The most probable text, how- 
ever, in the passage of 1 Cor. leaves us only one of these 
instances: Ilavres ro avtd Bpopa mvevpatixoy Epayov Kal 
TAVTES TO AUTO TrVEUpaTLKOY érrLov Towa. There is one some- 
thing of the same kind also in Gal. i. 4, Grws é&éAntas nuas 
éx Tov éverTaTos aidvos Tovnpod, and a very good one in 
Eurip. Cyclops, 176, tiv KuxAwios auabiav yaipew Kedevw 
kal tov opOaryoy pécoy. 


LXXII. 


THE LAST SUPPER NOT A PASSOVER. 


If in some cases the running of many to and fro and the 
consequent increase of knowledge appear to have a tendency 
to modify or depreciate things hitherto considered almost 
part and parcel of the Christian revelation, and to cause a 
forsaking of the old paths, in others they appear to have 
a tendency equally strong to make men return from old 
opinions to opinions older still and lay a greater stress on 
the real Christian antiquity of the Early Fathers, as contra-, 
distinguished from the pseudo-antiquity, which has so long 
maintained its ground by means of the great names of Chry- 
sostom and Basil, of Jerome and Augustine. So far as my 
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reading and judgment go, I should say unhesitatingly that 
Christian antiquity ends with Origen, and that later writers 
cease to possess weight and authority as witnesses, except so 
far as they cite, allude to, or draw from earlier and more 
really ancient authors. Chrysostom and Augustine are to all 
intents and purposes moderns, although they wrote in lan- 
guages now dead, and their speculations and interpretations 
have no claim whatever to be taken for more than is due 
to the weight and value of the grounds and arguments by 
which they support them. 

It is, perhaps, upon the question of the connexion be- 
tween the Last Supper and Passover, that the appeal to 
really primitive antiquity assumes its greatest importance, 
since comparatively modern speculation—the speculation of 
moderns, like Chrysostom and Augustine, even with the 
addition of the last of the ancients, Origen—runs, with but 
few or rather very few exceptions, directly counter to the 
stream of primitive tradition. Modern commentators, whe- 
ther Fathers, Schoolmen, or post-reformation divines, have 
almost uniformly busied themselves with devising ways 
and means of accounting for the supposed fact of our Lord 
having celebrated the passover on one day and the Jewish 
nation in general on the next, without ever searching care- 
fully into the question, whether the meal, at which our Lord 
instituted the Last Supper, was in fact a passover at all. 
Dean Alford, perhaps the most candid, honest, and unpreju- 
diced commentator, that Great Britain can boast, states this 
grand difficulty in the harmonization of the gospels fairly 
and plainly ; tells his readers that he is not satisfied with 
any solution that has as yet been proposed, and admits that 
he is not prepared with one of his own. Yet it is pretty 
certain, that in the earlier ages of Christianity, the apparent 
discrepancy between the Gospels, the first three of which 
_ appear to indicate, that our Lord instituted the Eucharist at 
a Paschal Supper, while the fourth distinctly states, that the 
Jewish authorities dared not enter Pilate’s judgment-hall 
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for fear of incurring pollution, which would prevent them 
from eating the passover, did not present any difficulty what- 
ever, while either the temple was standing or the recollection 
of its ordinances was still fresh. 

If we go back to the really early Fathers, we find them 
with one voice affirming that the Last Supper was not a 
Paschal meal at all, and some of them complaining of the 
novel opinion, which introduced discrepancies into the plain 
and easy narrative of the Gospels. Let us go seriatim 
through the primitive evidence, which is collected by the 
anonymous Byzantine writer of the Chronicon Paschale from 
works of which little save the name has come down to us. 

HIPPOLYTUs, of Portus, near Rome, in his book against 
all heresies, writes as follows: “I see that the matter is one of 
disputatiousness. For he” (i.e. the Quartodeciman of whom 
he is speaking), “says thus: ‘The Lord performed the pass- 
over on this day and suffered; wherefore I also ought to do 
as the Lord did.’ But he is astray, not understanding, that, 
when the Lord suffered, he did not eat the legal passover. 
For he was the passover that was proclaimed beforehand and 
that was perfected on the appointed day.” 

Again, in the first book of his lost treatise on the Pass- 
over, Hippolytus says: “Neither in the first nor in the last 
is it manifest, that he has not spoken wrongly, because he 
who of old said beforehand, ‘I shall no more eat the pass- 
over, probably supped the supper before the passover, but 
the passover he ate not, but suffered; for neither was it the 
time of the eating thereof.” 

The next witness is APOLLINARIUS, of Hierapolis, the 
town mentioned by St Paul in the Epistle to the Colossians 
(iv. 13), along with Laodicea. His date is usually given A.D. 
170 and onwards. His words are: “Some people dispute 
about these things, suffering a pardonable ailment; for igno- 
rance does not require accusation, but needs instruction ; 
and they say that on the 14th the Lord ate the sheep (zpe- 
Barov) with his disciples, and suffered on the great day of 
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unleavened bread, and declare that Matthew says as they 
opine; whence their opinion is both discrepant from the 
law, and according to them the Gospels seem to be at varvance.” 

Last comes CLEMENT of Alexandria, whose language is 
equally plain. In his lost treatise on the passover he says: 
“In the past years the Lord used to observe the festival of, 
and eat the passover that was sacrificed by, the Jews; but 
when he had preached, being himself the passover, the Lamb 
of God, led as a sheep to the slaughter, he immediately 
taught his disciples the mystery of the type on the 13th, on 
which they ask him, ‘Where wilt thou that we prepare 
the passover for thee to eat?’ On this day, therefore, both 
the sanctification of the unleavened bread and the previous 
preparation of the feast used to take place. Whence, pro- 
bably, John writes, that on this day the disciples, as under- 
going previous preparation, had their feet washed by the 
Lord ; but our Saviour suffered on the next day, being him- 
self the passover, being sacrificed by the Jews.” 

And again: “Consequently on the 14th, when he suf- 
fered, the chief priests and scribes, on leading him in the 
morning to Pilate, did not enter into the pretorium, that 
they might not be polluted, but might eat the passover with- 
out hindrance in the evening. With this exact account of 
the days both all the Scriptures agree and the Gospels are in 
harmony. And the resurrection bears additional testimony ; 
at any rate he rose on the third day, which was the first 
[day] of the weeks of the harvest, on which it was the law 
that the priest should offer the sheaf.” 

It will be noticed here, that Clement calls the day on 
which the Eucharist was instituted the 13th, and that on 
which our Lord suffered the 14th. This is correct according 
to our method of reckoning days, i.e. from midnight to mid- 
night, but not according to the Jewish mode of reckoning 
them, i.e. from sunset to sunset. According to the Jewish 
mode of reckoning days, both events would have taken place 
on one and the same day, the 14th. 
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Ireneus (Iv. 23) and Tertullian (adv. Jud. 10) speak 
less decidedly to the same effect, and Justin Martyr (Dual. 
p. 338), says plainly, “For the passover was Christ, who was 
sacrificed afterwards, &c....... and it stands written, that on 
the day of the passover ye arrested him, and likewise on the 
day of the passover crucified him.” - 

The reason for placing these quotations from early Fathers 
at the commencement of this Dissertation is, to show at the 
outset, that the passages in the first three Gospels, which are 
generally supposed to necessitate the inference, that our Lord 
instituted the Eucharist at a Paschal Supper, did not convey 
that impression to those early writers, and that they looked 
upon such an impression as something novel and unheard of. 
It is also remarkable, that the first promulgators of the more 
modern impression should refer to St Matthew, as we find 
from Apollinarius, rather than to St Luke, who appears to us 
to present the greatest difficulty to the ancient theory. I 
will now go through the passages of the Synoptic Gospels 
seriatim, drawing the attention of the reader to the more im- — 
portant matters as I proceed. 

In St Matthew xxvi. 17—-20, we have: “ Now on the first 
day of unleavened bread the disciples came to Jesus, saying to 
him, Where wilt thou that we prepare for thee to eat the 
passover? And he said, Go into the city to such a one, and 
say to him, The Teacher saith, My time is near; at thy 
house let me celebrate the passover with my disciples. And 
the disciples did as Jesus enjoined them; and prepared (nroé- 
pacay) the passover. And when evening came, he reclined 
at table with the twelve.” 

It is said by some that the word éroupafew, “to prepare,” 
indicates the actual preparation of the meal of the passover. 
I cannot myself see why it should not equally well indicate 
the preparation of needful preliminaries to that meal. But 
this will be further discussed afterwards. 

The term “the first day of unleavened bread,” appears to 
some to indicate the day on which the passover was eaten. 
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But the preceding day, on which the Paschal Lamb was sacri- 
ficed, was partly a day of unleavened bread. That day began 
at sunset and ended before the eating of the passover, which 
took place soon after sunset, i.e. soon after the commence- 
ment of the 15th of Nisan or Abib. On the 14th leaven was 
removed from the houses, although it might be eaten during 
the earlier part of the day, and the Jews ceased work and 
considered the festival to begin at noon, the Galileans, at the 
preceding sunset or commencement of the day. Josephus 
also states that the festival lasted eght days, evidently in- 
cluding the whole or part of the preparation a or 7Tapa- 
oxevn, in his reckoning. 

In St Mark xiv. 12—18, we find a greater preciseness of 
date and exactitude of detail, “And on the first day of un- 
leavened bread, when they used to kill (@vov) the passover, 
his disciples say to him: Where wilt thou that we go and 
prepare that thou mayest eat the passover? And he sends 
two of his disciples, and saith to them, Go into the city, and 
there will meet you a man carrying a pitcher of water; follow 
him, and wheresoever he goes in, say to the householder: 
The Teacher saith, Where is the guest-chamber, where I may 
eat the passover with my disciples? And he will shew you 
an upper-room furnished [with couches] ready; there prepare 
for us. And his disciples went out and went into the city 
and found as he told them, and prepared the passover: And 
when evening came, he cometh with the twelve. And as 
they: were reclining at table and eating, Jesus said; Verily, I 
say unto you,” &c. 

It is to be remarked here that the imperfect tense, 20voyp, 
indicates that this was the regular day for sacrificing the 
passover, which is fatal to the theory, that our Lord and his 
disciples, with a small and more orthodox section of the Jews, 
sacrificed and ate the passover on one day, while the Phari- 
sees and the great majority of the nation did so on another. 
But the term is equally applicable to each and every time 
after the commencement of the day, i.e. after sunset. And 
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that a great deal of business was done during the twilight 
immediately after sunset, we find from Mark i, 32, where it 
is stated that on the Sabbath—or rather at the conclusion of 
the Sabbath—‘“ When evening came, when the sun set, they 
brought to him all that were ill and the possessed by dex- 
mons, and the whole city was assembled together at the 
door.” The use of the imperfect tense throughout the parallel 
passage of St Luke (iv. 40, 41) gives a further indication that 
a considerable time was thus spent. Another matter fatal to 
the idea of the Karaites and Samaritans, that the proper 
time for sacrificing the passover was between sunset and 
darkness, is, that the term “between the two evenings,” which 
denotes the time in the Pentateuch (Exod. xii. 6, &c. margin), 
is the same as that used to fix the offering of the ordinary 
evening sacrifice, about which there has never been a ques- 
tion. That was sacrificed about the ninth hour, i.e. about 
three o’clock in the afternoon, and the Paschal sacrifice began 
immediately after it. 

We now come to St Luke, who misses uses the lan- 
guage which is most difficult to reconcile with the idea, that 
the Last Supper was not a Paschal meal. His words are 
(xxii. 7—18): “Now the day of unleavened bread came, on 
which it was requisite (éec, imperf. of usual custom) that the 
passover should be sacrificed; and he sent Peter and John, 
saying, Go and prepare us the passover, that we may eat. 
And they said to him, Where wilt thou that we should pre- 


pare? And he said to them: Behold, when ye have entered 


into the city, there will meet you a man carrying a pitcher of 
water; follow him into the house where he goes in. And ye 
shall say to the householder of the house, The Teacher saith 
to thee, Where is the guest-chamber, where I may eat the 
passover with my disciples? And he will show you a large 
upper room furnished, there prepare. And they went off 
and found as he had told them, and prepared the passover. 
And when the hour came, he reclined at table, and the twelve 
apostles with him. And he said to them: With desire (i.e. 


awe" 
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earnestly) did I desire to eat this passover with you before I 
suffered. For I say unto you, that I shall not [any more] eat 
of it until it has been completed in the kingdom of God. 
And taking a cup (or having a cup handed to him, de£apevos) 
he gave thanks and said: Take this and divide it among 
yourselves; for I say unto you, that I shall not drink from 
the produce of the vine, until the kingdom of God has come.” 
Just stopping to remark, that the remaining portions of 
the history in all three Gospels throw no light whatever upon 
the subject under discussion, but are reconcilable with the 
one theory quite as easily as with the other, I will now pro- 
ceed to discuss the several difficulties presented by the nar- 
rative of St Luke. And first, I will at once admit, that, if we 
had no such passage as the language of St John (xvii. 28): 
“And they (the Jewish authorities) did not enter (i.e, re- 
frained from entering) the pretorium, that they might not be 
polluted, but that they might eat the passover:” the unavoid- 
able as well as obvious meaning of St Luke would be, that the 
meal in question was the regular Paschal meal. The Gospels 
thus come primé facie into direct opposition to each other. 
But I have proved above that there did not appear to the 
eyes of the really early Fathers any such contradiction be- 
tween them. Thus I am entitled to assume that this contra- 
diction is not real, but only seeming, and to weigh the words 
of the one or other party, to see whether it be really un- 
doubted and absolute contradiction or no. The words of 
' St John admit of no other interpretation whatever; for surely 
the grand Paschal meal itself must be included in the phrase, 
“eat the passover,” and the words cannot be strained to sig- 
nify merely the subsequent offerings, which were also called 
“ Pesachim,” exclusively of it. 
But the term “to prepare the passover” may surely bear 
a more vague and general meaning than that ordinarily at- 
tached to it, and would naturally do so, if we consider the 
attendant circumstances. The Paschal Lamb was not killed, 
it was eaten, at home, but in the court of the temple, and 
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a portion of its blood was obliged to be sprinkled at the base 
of, and its fat burned upon an altar, which we learn was 
about 75 feet square. In order that this might be done “be- 
tween the two evenings,” i.e. between about three o'clock in 
the afternoon and sunset, some system must surely have been 
required, especially as we find from Josephus (B. J. v1. 9. 3), 
that no less than 256,500 lambs were thus sacrificed at a 
given passover. The ordinary evening sacrifice itself was 
sometimes hastened in order to give time for the sacrifice of 
this enormous number of lambs. The expression “to prepare 
the passover” might not unreasonably be made use of to de- 
note making the arrangements required for the purpose of 
the sacrifice on what we call the next day, but which was to 
the Jews the latter portion of the same day. This would 
give a reasonable sense to the expression, but it would be 
scarcely enough to explain the stress apparently laid upon 
the supper as in some sense appertaining to the Paschal fes- 
tival. If, however, it can be shown that such a supper was 
eaten before the passover or other great festivals in the place 
where it or they were afterwards to be celebrated, a great 
step would be made towards clearing up this great and 
serious difficulty. 

And happily this is, to a great extent, capable of proof, 
and the greater part of the materials for that proof is to be 
found in the 2nd volume of Mr P. Freeman’s Principles of 
Divine Service, a book which is in many respects one of the 
most remarkable that has appeared of late years from the 
pen of a clergyman of the Church of England. AsTI do not 
agree with Mr Freeman on several points of detail, though I 
fully accept the principle of his argument, which I had anti- 
cipated by conjecture, though without proof, I shall here 
work his materials over again myself, with additions and 
variations, instead of simply borrowing from him. 

It would appear, that after the Exodus, the Sabbath day, 
as a weekly memorial of it, bore the same relation to the 
passover, its annual memorial, that Christian Sundays do to 
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Easter day. Indeed, on the eve of every Sabbath and festi- 
val, the ordinary “grace” before meat assumed the nature of a 
domestic sacrifice. An account of this is given in The Book 
of Religious Ceremones and Prayers of the Jews, as practised 
wn their Synagogues and Families on all occasions, translated 
from the Hebrew by Gamaliel Ben Pedahzur. On the Sab- 
bath eve, at supper, the master of the family says grace with 
@ cup of wine in his right hand (cf. Hab. ii 16; Ps. xvi. 5, 11), 
and his left resting on two loaves of bread covered with a 
napkin. The two loaves are thus placed on the Sabbath 
morning also. Among the formulz made use of in case there 
‘are ten men, or at Jowest three, at table, are these words: 
“We will give praise to thee for that thou hast made our 
fathers inherit the good land, and for that thou hast brought 
us out of the land of Egypt and from the house of bondage; 
and for the covenant and for thy law and thy statutes and for 
the life, favour, and grace, with which thou hast favoured us.” 
On festivals followed these words: “O our God, let it” (the 
burnt sacrifice) “ascend and be seen and accepted and heard 
and be thought on and be remembered in remembrance of 
us and of our fathers, and in remembrance of the Anointed 
Messiah, the Son of David. Remember us, O Lord, on this 
day for our good.” There is a similar, but longer service for 
the Synagogue on these occasions, which probably embodies 
‘some portion of the former Temple service. 

It is to be particularly remarked, that these services 
make special mention of the Old Covenant, just as our Lord 
did of the New, and would naturally afford a basis for the 
institution of such a ceremony as that of the Eucharist, bear- 
ing the same relation to the New Covenant, that they did to 
the Old. 

Neither is there any occasion for supposing a transposi- 
tion or anticipation of any portion of the Jewish ritual. The 
ceremony of the Paschal meal itself would have occupied the 
same hour of the next day, and if the Sabbath, Paschal, 
or Festival Eve Service were to have any place at all, it must 
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have been at the time when our Lord actually instituted the 
Eucharist. And it is singular too, that the fact of our Lord 
and His Apostles coming from Galilee bestows an addi- 
tional probability on the hypothesis, that the Last Supper was 
not a Paschal, but a Paschal-Eve solemnity. We learn from 
a Jewish writer (Beth Shammai in Pesachim Iv. 5), that - 
among the Jews of Judea it was customary to continue work 
until noon on the day of killing the passover—whence 
probably Simon of Cyrene was coming from his usual occu- 
pation in the country, when he was met and compelled 
to assist our Lord in bearing his cross—but the. Galilzans 
were prohibited by their doctors from working on the even- 
ing before, and made that a part of the festival. 

It does not appear whether the Last Supper was of a 
vegetable nature, or whether a lamb or other victim was 
partaken of. If the latter supposition be correct, it surely 
could not have been one of the Pesachim, the sacrifice of 
which can scarcely be supposed to have preceded that 
of the Paschal victim, which was the grand victim of the 
feast, but must have been an ordinary peace-offering. In 
this case the bread eaten at the meal would have been 
leavened bread, which, as well as unleavened wafers, regularly 
attended all peace-offerings, as we find from Lev. vii. 12, 13. 
This leavened bread was traditionally called by the name of 
Bread of Thanksging or of Eucharist, as we learn from 
R. Levi, quoted by Patrick on the passage of Leviticus just 
referred to. And what more natural than that Galilzans and 
probably other strangers should meet together to identify 
themselves, as it were, as one family the evening before the 
paschal celebration, and hold a solemn Paschal-Eve Service 
with or without a peace-offering? This would probably be 
the last meal eaten with leaven, and would find a parallel in 
the modern Carnival before the ascetic season of Lent. 

As to the stress laid by the Eastern Church on the use of 
leavened bread in the Eucharist, which manifestly excludes 
the supposition of its institution as an actual Paschal meal, 
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it will be sufficient to cite the matter of a passage in 
Stanley's Lectures on the History of the Eastern Church, 
p. 354, Lecture 1x, which he quotes from the old Russian 
chronicler Nestor. The Greek philosopher, who was sent 
as the representative of the Byzantine church to Vladimir, 
the grand duke of Kiew, said: “We have also heard that 
messengers have come from Rome to teach you. Their be- 
lief somewhat differs from ours. They celebrate the mass with 
unleavened bread, therefore they have not the true religvon.” 

It would appear also from the words of Clement of 
Alexandria above quoted, that a solemn consectation of 
unleavened bread for subsequent use took place on the Eve 
of the Passover or rather Eve of the Preparation-day. It 
is reasonable too to make reference to the custom, in virtue 
of which the women consecrate the dough, which they 
prepare for the Sabbath or any holy day, by pulling off 
(not cutting, lest the unity of the lump be violated) a piece 
or cake of dough of the size of an olive (Rom. xi. 16), which 
is thrown into the fire with a kind of grace: “Blessed art 
thou who hast commanded us to separate the cake.” These 
things all tend to show that the “ preparation” of the Passover 
was not the brief and simple matter, which the ordinary run 
of modern divines appear to suppose, when they insist upon 
the identity of the Last Supper with the actual Paschal meal, 
and contend that the words “prepare the Passover” cannot 
possibly have had any other signification. 

I think that a fair amount of evidence has now been 
brought forward to form the basis of a probable theory, 
to the effect that the preparation of the Paschal-Eve supper, 
as introductory to the grand celebration,.was included in the 
words “ preparation of the Passover,” such supper ushering in 
the srapacxevy or “preparation-day” according to the Jewish 
reckoning of days from sunset to sunset. The same evidence 
goes to show that it is no improbable hypothesis to suppose, 
that in using the words recorded by St Luke (xxii. 15): 
‘With desire did I desire to eat this Passover with you 
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before I suffered:” our Lord alluded, not to the Paschal 
Lamb already sacrificed and on the table before them, if not 
already partaken of, but to the same Paschal Lamb as 
arranged and prepared for, although not to be partaken of by 
Him. 

According to the common view, the introduction of “any 
more” (ovxért), which I have above put in brackets, is abso- 
lutely necessary to complete the sense in verse 16; according 
to my theory it is equally detrimental to the sense. It is 
omitted by ABC* L, and also the Sinai MS., which will 
probably be now considered overwhelming testimony. It 
was probably introduced in the first place as a marginal gloss 
from Mark xiv. 25; ‘I shall drink no more of the fruit of the 
vine:” and then made its way into the text owing to the 
assumption, that our Lord had then eaten of the passover and 
was informing his disciples, that he should not again eat of it, 
1.e. that he should not celebrate another passover with them 
on earth. But, rejecting ovxére according to the unanimous 
testimony of the best and earliest manuscripts, we obtain a 
very different impression from the words: “With desire did I 
desire to eat this passover with you before I suffered, For I 
say unto you that I shall not eat of it until it has been com- 
pleted in the kingdom of God.” We hence obtain the sense: 
Earnestly did I desire to eat this passover, of which we are now 
commencing the celebration, before suffering, 1.e. Earnestly 
did I desire to spend another year on earth with you. But 
I shall not do so, For I say unto you, I shall not eat of this 
very passover, for which we are now met and for which all 
preliminaries have been arranged, until all types, &c. shall 
have been fulfilled in the kingdom of God ; Le. as interpreted 
by the event, I shall not eat of this passover at all, but shall 
myself suffer and be offered as the true Paschal Lamb. _ 

There are similar instances of unfulfilled wishes on the part 
of our-Lord both in the account of the agony in the garden, 
when He prayed that that cup might pass from Him, and also, 
according to the interpretation of Origen, with which how- 
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ever I do not myself agree, though the majority of modern 
commentators appear satisfied with it, in Luke xu. 49. 

The only difficulty now remaining is in the words of St 
Luke xxii. 14: “And when the hour came, he reclined at 
table:” dre éyévero 7 Wpa, avérrecev. It is contended that 
this can only mean the ‘hour’ of the actual passover or meal 
upon the Paschal Lamb. And no doubt such would be the 
obvious construction to put upon it, had we not other grounds 
for examining closely into the question. But surely the term 
7 @pa will apply to any fixed and appointed time, and may 
be understood of such a preliminary Paschal-Eve supper just 
as well as of the actual Paschal meal itself. Every thing ap- 
pears to have gone on in due and regular course, and, without 
introducing any assumption of inspiration, we may fairly say, 
that St John must have known that he was contradicting the 
other three Gospels, had he written as he has done, under- 
standing them as we have been in the habit of doing. The 
inference surely is, that he did not understand them as 
‘we have done, and that he neither observed nor anticipated 
any contradiction expressed or implied between his work 
and those of the other Evangelists, an inference which is very 
strongly supported both by the language of the really early 
‘Fathers above quoted, and by the use of leavened bread 
in the Eucharist in the Eastern Church. 

On the importance of these questions, as bearing both on 
the substantial agreement of the Gospels and also on the 
fulfilment of the symbolism of the Jewish Passover in the 
person of our Lord, it is needless to make any further re- 
mark, But I may be permitted to observe, that a demon- 
stration of substantial agreement in a really important mat- 
ter, in which they have hitherto been supposed to be in 
direct contradiction to each other, on the one side, is likely 
to be of far more weight with thoughtful men, than a dozen 
proofs of inaccuracies and variations in insignificant matters 
of detail on the other. 

{When I first published, in 1859, the little Diesrtations 
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which is the basis of the foregoing, I was under the impression 
that I was alone in entertaining the opinion, that the Last 
Supper was not a Paschal meal in the proper sense of 
the term. Mr Franke Parker ere long took part with great 
ability in a correspondence in the Journal of Sacred Litera- 
ture, on the same side with myself, having previously also 
believed himself to be in a similar position with regard to 
this opinion. In 1860, Mr Westcott supported the same theory 
in a very able note in his Introduction to the Gospels, which 
unfortunately I did not see until these sheets were going 
through the press. So that there seems to be a fair prospect, 
that at length in this country the voice of really primitive 
tradition will be heard and recognized, and its due weight 
assigned to it. : 

It certainly seems to me far from improbable, that, while 
the Jew and the Christian found common ground in the use 
of the Septuagint version, there was comparatively little 
difficulty found as regards this matter, but as the wall 
of separation between them became higher, reference to 
Jewish customs became less easy, and commentators began 
to speculate on the sacred text alone without any enquiry 
into or after them. At the present day the improved legal 
and social position of the Jew, and the fmendly feeling 
evinced towards him by many Christian nations, especially: 
our own, appear likely to restore us at, least a portion of 
long-lost and much wanted information, and to bring us back 
into those old paths, which have so long been forsaken and 
considered impracticable if not entirely non-existent. It is 
certainly remarkable, how many minds appear to be spon- 
taneously working in the same direction, without being able 
to trace the origin of their movements in the slightest degree 
to each other]. 

[Note on page 179. I should have mentioned that the 
first passage quoted from Hippolytus does not occur in his 
lately discovered work. Baron Bunsen discusses this omission, 
and comes to the conclusion that it 1s a simple omission, and 
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that the account of the Quartodeciman heresy (like many 
other parts of the book) is a mere abridgement, and is incom- 
plete without the passage. He admits however that 1t may 
have been cited from another and shorter treatise by the 
same author on the same subject. Bunsen’s Aippolytus, Vol. 
I. pp. 3882—384. | 


LXXIIT. 


Sr Mart. rv. l—11. Sr Luxe rv. 1—13. 


Was THE TEMPTER VISIBLE OR INVISIBLE DURING THE 
TEMPTATION OF OUR LORD? 


Dean Alford, in the fourth edition of the first volume of 
his Greek Testament, declines to give an opinion on the ques- 
tion, whether the temptation of our Lord was outward and 
the presence of the tempter visible, or whether it was inward 
and confined to his own mind. He suggests, however, that 
the third and last temptation, according to the order of St 
Matthew, or second, according to that of St Luke, presents 
considerable difficulty to those who consider the tempter to 
have been invisible. I had at Rugby the advantage of the 
instructions of the present Bishop of Manchester, and was 
much struck by some observations of his on this subject. 
He told the class, so far as my memory serves me, that if 
the tempter had been visible, the temptation would not have 
been a temptation at all, and criticized rather severely Miul- 
ton’s representation of the evil one, as appearing in the form 
of an old man. Had our Lord known that he was at that 
precise moment being tempted by the devil, he or any man 
must have been on his guard at once, and have repelled in 
an instant the assault of the enemy. “Surely,” said he, “the 
tempter must have been invisible and have suggested thotghts 
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to Jesus, which he could not distinguish from the workings 
of his own mind, but which he combated as described in the 
text of Scripture.” Moreover, it is not improbable that only 
the principles of the three temptations are given us, and that 
some, at least, of them were insinuated in a more covert man- 
ner, though exhibited to us in their naked deformity. 

Let us go through the three temptations in order, ac- 
cording to the arrangement of St Matthew, and see what 
difficulties they respectively present to the theories of the 
visibility or invisibility of the tempter; first remarking, that 
Jesus is not represented as having gone into the wilderness 
spontaneously, but as having been conducted thither by an 
irresistible spiritual influence. “Then was Jesus led up by 
the Spirit into the wilderness to be tempted by the devil.” 
Similar or stronger words are used by St Mark in his very 
brief allusion to the temptation: “And immediately the 
spirit driveth him (é«@dAXet) into the wilderness.” St Luke 
uses very remarkable words, implying, as well as St Mark, 
that the temptation continued more or less during the whole 
forty days: “ And Jesus returned full of the Holy Spirit from 
the Jordan; and was led (mperfect tense) up and down in 
the wilderness under the influence of the Spirit (€v r@ mvev- 
pats) forty days, being tempted (present tense of continued 
action) by the devil.” 

Now, suppose that in this state of what we—humanly 
speaking—should call spiritual exaltation, after a prolonged 
fast of forty days, an aged man should have accosted him, 
reminded him of the voice from heaven immediately after 
his baptism, and required of him a proof of that sonship 
which had been so solemnly announced: “If thou art Son of 
God, bid that these stones become loaves”? Could any plan 
of temptation more likely to put the person tempted on his 
guard be devised? What cunning, what subtlety would there 
be in such a question so asked? On the other hand, if the 
devil, having received power over the mind and not over the 
body of our Lord, had suggested such a thought to his mind 
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in such @ manner as to be undistinguishable from his own 
thoughts, how really dangerous and subtle a temptation 
would it have been! Our Lord would have been led to say 
within himself: “I have been publicly greeted and acknow- 
ledged as the Son of God, and yet am now here suffering the 
pangs of hunger; may I not use my Sonship in commanding 
God’s creatures to assume the shape and form in which they 
will be most useful to me?” The reply is equally conclusive 
as against the temptation, whether the tempter be supposed 
visible or invisible: “It stands written, Not on bread alone 
shall man live, but on every word proceeding forth through 
the mouth of God.” 

The second temptation, to my mind, presents still greater 
difficulties to those who hold the visibility of the tempter, 
and to be most plain and easy of explanation to the main- 
tainers of his invisibility. “Then the devil taketh him into 
the holy city, and places him upon the pinnacle of the tem- 
ple, and says to him, If thou art Son of God, cast thyself 
down; for it stands written: To his angels will he give 
charge concerning thee, and on their hands will they lift 
thee, lest at any time thou dash thy foot against a stone.” 
To be carried bodily by the tempter to Jerusalem, placed 
upon the highest point of the temple, and there called upon. 
a second time for a proof of Sonship, would have been the 
very thing to put our Lord on his guard against the evil 
being who was addressing him. But if we suppose that the 
devil had received power, not over the body, but over the 
mind of the Son of God, and that he was carried not in the 
body, but in the spirit or mentally, to the pmnacle of the 
temple, that, in fact, he was compelled to imagine himself 
there, and make up his mind as to how he would act under 
the circumstances, then the temptation becomes dne of a 
very subtle and dangerous nature. Parallel instances of 
mental change of place will be found in Rev. xvii. 3, “So he 
carried me away in the spirit into the wilderness, and I saw 
a woman, &c. Rev. xxi. 10, “And he carried me away in 
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the spirit to a great and high mountain, and shewed me the 
holy city Jerusalem, descending out of heaven from God.” 
2 Cor. xii. 2, “I knew a man in Christ fourteen years ago, 
(whether in the body, I know not; or whether out of the 
body, I know not: God knoweth;) such a one caught up as 
far as the third heaven,” &c. Had our Lord assented to the 
tempter in this case, the next step would have been for him 
to go in the body to the pinnacle of the temple, and actually 
take this means of declaring himself the Son of God, in faith 
that God would work a wonder to preserve him. But in- 
stead of this, he replies, that it is not allowable for a human 
being to expect God to alter or reverse the general laws of 
nature for a mere wish of his own. “It stands written again: 
Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy God.” 

We now come to the temptation which Dean Alford con- 
siders to present the greatest difficulty to those, who, like 
myself, suppose the tempter to have been invisible and the 
temptation to have been a purely mental one. “Again the 
devil taketh him up on to an exceedingly high mountain, and 
sheweth him all the kingdoms of the world, and their glory; 
and saith to him, All these things will I give thee, if thou 
fallest down and worshippest me. Then saith Jesus to him, 
Get away behind me, Satan: for it stands written, The 
Lord thy God shalt thou worship, and him only shalt thou 
serve,” 

Now suppose for an instant the tempter to have been 
visible, and to have made his last effort and played his last 
card by attacking our Lord nakedly and without reserve with 
a temptation such as this. The devil asks the person who 
has just been owned and acknowledged as the Son of God, 
without any more ado, to fall down and worship him for a 
reward, which might be expected to come into the hands of 
such a person without any such interference! Would it be 
possible to imagine such a person yielding to or being in any 
danger from such a temptation? Would it not be the most 
stupid and senseless course that a tempter could pursue, to 
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endeavour to attain his object in such a manner? Would he 
not be taking the very best means of frustrating his own 
object ? 

If, however, the tempter were invisible, and suggested 
to our Lord’s own mind thoughts embodying in a very veiled 
and disguised form the principle which we find recorded m 
its naked deformity, the temptation might easily be one of a 
most subtle and dangerous nature. Suppose the account we 
have to be a brief summary of an attempt made by the Ruler 
or god of this world to induce Christ’s human nature to con- 
form to the current views and prejudices of his countrymen, 
by raising the standard of revolt against the Romans with 
the kingdoms of the xéopos or oixovpévn, i.e. of Palestine, as 
his base of operations. This would have been a wrtual fall- 
ing down and worshipping the ruler of the Jewish world, 
whereas our Lord’s grand protest was against the hypocritical, 
selfish, and arrogant system raised upon the basis of the law 
by the Scribes and Pharisees. Had he acted thus, had he 
appeared as the kind of Messiah which his countrymen. ex- 
pected, he would have been a Barabbas or a Barchochebas, 
not a JESUS. His kingdom would have been of this world, 
and his servants would have fought for his temporal power 
and temporal sovereignty. Thus the sin to which he was 
tempted would have been a violation of his moral sense or 
conscience, a doing evil that good might come, and a de- 
grading himself to become the servant of the current preju- 
dices of the people, and thus a falling down and worshipping 
their father the devil (John viii. 44), instead of his Father 
Gop ALMIGHTY. 

It is immaterial in the case of the third temptation, 
whether we suppose our Lord to have actually ascended a 
high mountain, whence a view was obtained over the several 
kingdoms or provinces of Palestine, or whether we suppose 
him to have done so in imagination only, as illustrated by 
the passages quoted above. In either case the temptation 
presented to his mind’s eye was one which was decisive as to 
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‘whether he were a true or false Christ, no longer involving 
the question, “If thou art the Son of God,” but taking it 
for granted that he was the Son of God, and suggesting a 
wrong way of entering upon his mission as such. 


LXXIV. 


THe “Ts DEvUM.” 


There is no relic of Christian antiquity that has more 
deeply engrained itself in the hearts and feelings of the 
English people than the venerable hymn commonly desig- 
nated the “'Te Deum,” neither has any one ever ventured to 
say that it is in any wise undeserving of its popularity. As 
it stands in our English service-books it appears at once a 
hymn, a creed, and a prayer, addressed in terms of the most 
absolute orthodoxy, and the most animated fervour, partly 
to the Triune Jehovah, and partly to the Son of God, the 
Saviour of mankind. But if we look at other old versions of 
this noble hymn, with the exception of the Swedish, which, 
as we find from Mr Thomson’, agrees in this respect with 
our own, or at the original Latin, a singular phenomenon 
presents itself to us, which suggests several questions that 
are not by any means easy to answer. Every one acquainted 
with the rudiments of Latin Syntax sees at once that “Te 
Deum laudamus” cannot mean “We praise thee, O God,” 
but must have one of two meanings, either “We praise © 
thee God,” ie. we make thee God by our praises, or “We 
praise thee God,”=“as God,” Le. we praise thee as being 
already God. As the former of these alternatives must 
clearly be rejected at once, we have only the latter remain- 
ing to us, and the questions arising therefrom, briefly 
treated, will not, I trust, be altogether unacceptable to my 
readers. 


1 History of the Te Deum. London: J. Russell Smith. 
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Many people have doubtless, from time to time, observed 
the discrepancy between the Latin heading, “Te Deum lav- 
damus,” and the English translation in their prayer books, 
“ We praise thee, O God ;” but I cannot find any allusion to 
it in any liturgical writer, or even magazine, till the year 
1843. A letter then appeared in the British Magazine, 
signed with the Hebrew letter Lamed, the greater portion of 
which I give in extenso. It ran as follows :— 


‘““T suspect the versicles, 11, ‘The Father, of an infinite ma- 
jesty ;’ 12, ‘Thine honourable, true, and only Son;’ 13, * Also the 
Holy Ghost the Comforter ;’ to be an interpolation occasioned by 
the fraud or injudicious zeal of some firm believer in the doctrine 
of the Trinity. They appear out of place. The hymn is addressed 
to our Lord Christ, not, as our English translation would at first 
lead us to suspect, to God the Father. The first versicle in the Latin 
is ‘Te Deum,’ not ‘ Deus,’ ‘laudamus ; te Dominum confitemur, 
which should have been translated, ‘We praise thee as God, we 
acknowledge thee to be Lord,’ (Phil. ii. 2), (2). ‘Te seternum 
Patrem omnis terra veneratur.’ ‘The Father everlasting,’ is applied 
to Christ (Isai. ix. 6). The ‘Sanctus, Sanctus, Sanctus, Dominus 
Deus Sabaoth,’ is addressed to Christ, (See Isai. vi. 3, compared with 
John xii. 41). All the versicles from 1—10, and from 14, ad jfin., 
are applicable to our Lord, and the tenour of the hymn appears to 
be broken and disjointed by the interposition of versicles 11—13, 
Again, the hymn, according to the venerable testimony of anti- 
quity, is amcebean ; St Ambrose (or with us the minister) led the 
first verse; St Augustine (or with us the congregation) made the 
response. Now it will be found that, if these three versicles be 
retained, no response will be given to the last; if they are omitted, 
the alternation will be regular. There was no need on this occa- 
sion for the profession of faith in the Holy Trinity; it was already 
declared in the form of baptism by St Ambrose (Matt. xxviii. 19), 
and avowed by St Augustin at his immersion in the ‘laver of re- 
generation.’ (See Tertullian adversus Praxean and De Coroné).” 


Now giving up, as I believe every body does at the pre- 
sent day, the fable of Ambrose and Augustine, and rejecting 
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the three versicles suspected by Lamed, it is certainly most 
remarkable that the remainder of the “Te Deum,” considered 
as an amcebean poem or hymn, corresponds exactly to the 
description given by Pliny the younger in his celebrated 
letter to Trajan of the carmen, which the Christians were 
accustomed “dicere secum invicem CHRISTO QUASI DEo.” If 
any one be disposed to refuse the “Te Deum” the title of a 
“carmen,” a glance at any large Latin Lexicon will shew 
him, that it is to the full as deserving of the appellation as 
the unmetrical formule of the Roman jurists, fecials, pre- 
tors, &c. to which it is regularly given, as well as to Cato’s 
prose “carmen” de Moribus. 

The Irish MS. of which Dr Todd haass written an account 
in the Cambridge Journal of Sacred and Classical Philology, 
No. IL, gives the hymn in very much shorter lines, clearly 
shewing that, though it may have been and probably was 
amcebean in some form or other, yet we cannot discover 
for certain the original arrangement, and have therefore no 
right to base any argument, as to the non-genuineness of any 
portion of it, upon the modern amcebean arrangement. But 
that interpolations of sacred writings in favour of the 
doctrine of the Trinity were not by any means considered 
unworthy subterfuges by the orthodox party, is manifest 
from the well-known and now universally admitted forgery 
of the text enumerating the three heavenly witnesses in 
1 John v. 7, 8. 

The strongest objection to Lamed’s theory is one, which 
he has himself anticipated and partly answered, viz. that 
under it the title “ Father Everlasting” is applied to the Son, 
whereas he is shortly afterwards termed the “Everlasting 
Son of the Father.” The passage from Isaiah (ix. 6), on 
wich Lamed relies, is a singular one, and the words are 
“Father of Eternity” in the Hebrew, Ilatnp pédXovros 
aiovos in the LXX., and “ Pater futuri seculi” in the Vul- 
gate. But the term may with propriety be applied relatively 
to the Son, so that, though absolutely He is the “ Everlast- 
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ing Son of the Father,” yet relatively, He may nevertheless 
be venerated as an Everlasting Father by the whole earth. 
Surely the same person may be contemplated as a Father 
with respect to many inferior beings, and as a Son with 
respect to the Creator of all things. And abundant evidence 
has been brought forward to show that such was the view 
taken of the subject by the early Fathers. ’ 

‘Clemens Romanus I. ad Cor. c. xxii.: “And all these 
things faith ‘in Christ confirms; for he, through the Holy 
Spirit, thus invites us, ‘Come, children (téxva), hearken unto 
me’ (Psalm xxxii 11) ;” IL ad Cor. c.i.: “Not knowing.... 
what Jesus Christ endured to suffer for us....and what great 
kindnesses do we owe him? For he bestowed the light 
on us; as a father he called us sons.” Justin Martyr, Dial. 
with Trypho the Jew, c. cxxiii.: “As therefore your whole 
race was called Jacob and Israel from that one Jacob, who 
was also surnamed Israel: so we too, who keep the com- 
mandments of Christ, as we are called Jacob and Israel and 
Judah and Joseph and David, so from Christ, who begat us 
unto God, we are called and are the true children of God ;” 
ce. cxl.: “Hence Jacob being himself also, as I said, a type 
of Christ, married the two handmaids of his two free wives, 
and begat sons from them, to foreshew that Christ will 
receive even all those descendants of Canaan that are 
amongst the race of Japhet, equally with the free sons, and 
will consider them all children and co-heirs.” 

‘In this book, too, we find Christians spoken of as “ quar- 
ried from the bowels of Christ,’ and the Church as the 
“daughter of Christ ;” with the latter we may compare the 
Song of Solomon, where she is called his spouse and sister. 

‘Clemens Alexandrinus, Peedagog. 1. 5—Clement quotes 
Isaiah ix. 6, where the child that was to be born is said to 
be “ Wonderful Counsellor, the mighty God, the everlasting 
Father ;” and upon this he exclaims, “O the mighty God! 
O the perfect Child! the Son in the Father, and the Father 
in the Son.” In the Greek it is Ilatnp aicwos, in the Latin 
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Pater eternus ; and Clement explains it evidently in accord- 
ance with the text, “I and my Father are one;” and this, I 
imagine, might be one explanation, if it is predicated of 
Christ in the “Te Deum,” in which case all confusion of 
persons is guarded against by the verse in which he is called 
the “Son of the Father ;” for I do not think that these are 
necessarily contradictory, even when we suppose Christ to be 
spoken of in both verses. Jbid.c. viI.: “ But (to shew) that 
it was the Word who wrestled with Jacob and the Instructor 
of humanity, it says he asked him and said unto him, ‘ Tell me 
thy name: and he said, Wherefore is it that thou dost ask 
after my name?’ for he was keeping the new name for the 
new people, his children (r@ vy7i@).” Clement's “ Hymn to 
the Saviour :” 


Xopos eipyyns, Chorus pacis, 
Oi Xpicroyovor, Christo geniti, 
_ Aads codpor, Populus modestus, 


WVardwpev éuod @edv eipnvns, Psallamus simul Deum pacis. 


‘On this hymn Bishop Bull remarks, that it seems to be 
taken from the hymns used in the primitive Church, or at 
any rate made in imitation of them; for without doubt, in 
the very times of the Apostles, the eternal and divine 
Majesty of the Son was celebrated by the faithful even in the 
public service. Other passages might be quoted to shew 
that the early writers could, without any confusion in their 
own minds, consider the Saviour as a Father in some sense 
in respect to his Church. However, after the rise of the 
heresy of Noetus, the language on this subject would become 
more guarded, and amongst later writers perhaps it would be 
difficult to find many instances. I will conclude my list of 
quotations with one from an English divine. 

‘“The sons of God have God’s own natural Son, as a 
second Adam from heaven, whose race and progeny they are 
by spiritual and heavenly birth. God, therefore, loving eter- 
nally his Son, he must needs in him eternally have loved and 
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preferred before all others them which are spiritually and 
thence descended and sprung from him.””? 

Besides quoting apposite passages from really early Fathers, 
it may be observed that the identity of title apphed to the 
Son and to the Father exists only in the English translation, 
and not in the original Latin. In the first case we have “Te 
Patrem wternum omnis terra veneratur,” in the second, “Tu 
Patris sempiternus es filius.” Thus, taking the hint from the 
Septuagint and Vulgate translations of Isaiah ix. 6, above 
quoted, we may argue, that all the earth is said to venerate 
the Son as being prospectively an Everlasting Father with 
respect to believers, while he is said to be from everlasting to 
everlasting the eternal Son of the Father. Thus the word 
ceternus would be used as weaker and of a less extended 
signification than sempiternus, the former standing ecymolo- 
gically in a similar relation to @vum to that m which the 
latter stands to semper. 

An objection has also been raised to the statement “Te 
eternum Patrem omnis terra veneratur” as untrue in Pliny’s 
time, and for some time afterwards. This might perhaps, 
if admitted, indicate that the ‘Te Deum’ is not the identical 
hymn referred to by Pliny, but it has no weight whatever 
against the hypothesis, that it is one of the same kind, 
similar, though not identical ‘Eusebius quotes a writer to 
this effect (Eccl. Hist. v. 28): “Who knows not how many 
psalms and odes there are written by faithful brethren from 
the first hymn, ‘The Christ the word of God,’ ascribing to 
Him divinity (Oeodoyotvres)”? Odes therefore were com- 
mitted to writing, in which the Christians glorified their 
founder as God. The whole emphasis is laid on our Lord’s 
Divinity, as GeoXoyodvres comes last in the sentence. One of 
the charges brought against Paul of Samosata, at a council of © 
Antioch, was, that he had put a stop to hymns in honour of 


1 From the Rev. J. Twentyman’s letter (signed T.) in the Journal of Sacred 
Literature for January, 1863. I am also under obligation to this gentleman in 
another place also indicated by inverted commas, 
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Christ as modern, and .the compositions of modern men. At 
the council of Laodicea it was decreed, that psalms composed 
by inexperienced men (idsvwtixois laymen?) should not be 
said in thé church. Evidently then from the earliest times 
our Lord was celebrated in numerous hymns as God; and 
why may not the Te Deum be one of these hymns?’ 

But the objection thus raised against the theory of the 
earlier date of the hymn is a superficial and thoughtless one, 
as may be easily proved. Ifthe universality of the statement 
“omnis terra veneratur” be objected to as untrue in Pliny’s 
time, much more must objections lie against St Paul’s far 
stronger statements of the extent and progress of Christianity | 
at an earlier period. In Colossians i. 5, 6, we find : “ whereof 
ye heard before in the word of the truth of the Gospel, which 
is come to you, as it is in all the world, and bringeth forth 
fruit, &c.” St Paul also tells the Roman church, (Rom. i. 8): 
“your faith is spoken of throughout the world.” In 1 Thess. 
ii. 8 we have: “For from you sounded out the word of the 
Lord, not only in Macedonia and Achaia, but also in every- 
place your faith to Godward is spread abroad.” Surely these 
passages of Scripture are a sufficient justification for an 
anticipatory hyperbole on the part of a fervid ecclesiastical 
writer. 

But it may be asked, how comes it that, if the “Te Deum” 
be so ancient, no mention of it is found till so very much 
later? The answer is a very simple one, and may be found 
in the pages of any ecclesiastical historian. Although the 
Scriptures and other sacred things were often delivered up 
by the Traditores under fear of persecution, yet no liturgy 
or book of set forms was ever thus obtained by the heathen. 
“We are not hence to conclude,” says Bingham, “that there- 
fore they had no liturgies or set forms of divine worship 
in those persecuting ages of the Church; but we are only 
to conclude that they did not so generally compile them in 
books as in after ages, but used them by memory, and made 
them familiar to the people by known and constant practice, 
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as many now use forms of prayer at the present day, without 
committing them to writing. And this is another reason 
why none of those ancient liturgies are come to our hands 
perfect and entire, but only in scattered fragments, as the 
fathers had occasion to mention them incidentally in their 
writings. ... The fourth and last reason is the interpolations 
and additions made to the ancient liturgies in future ages’”” 
Now what is true of the ancient liturgies may very well 
be true of the “Te Deum,” and the year 5830—when we find 
the first distinct mention of the hymn, according to Mr 
Thomson,—may well have been the date of its interpola- 
tion, rather than that of its real authorship. But here we 
must remember that we are only dealing with probabilities, 
whereas in comparing the words “Te Deum laudamus” with 
the three suspected versicles, we have what almost amounts 
to a contradiction in terms to reason upon. And we can 
always consider with satisfaction that, whether accidentally 
or purposely, our Reformers have saved us by the mistrans- 
lation “O God,” from the inconsistency that stares us in the 
face in the Latin in use in the Church of Rome. . 
Leaving the questions arising upon the face of the “Te 
Deum” itself, I will now proceed to some matters of interest 
connected with simple scholarship and the variations of manu- 
scripts : 
1. Several variations, not affecting the sense, are given 
by Dr Todd, e.g. in versicle 6, honore is the reading of his 
Dublin MS., instead of majestatis. In versicle 2, untversa is 
substituted for omnis. In the suspected versicle 12, wnigeni- 
tum is the Irish reading for unecum. In versicle 18, sedens 
is read instead of the common reading sedes in the “ Anti- 
phonarium Benchorense,” an ancient Irish MS. mn the Ambro- 
sian Library at Milan. In 20, nobis is prefixed to tuts fa- 
mulis. In 23, the Dublin MS. reads in seculum; and the 
“ Antiph. Benchor.,” usque ad seculum for usque in eternum. 
2. The eighth versicle, “The noble army of martyrs 
1 Antiquities, book X1II, ch. V. § 3. 
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praise thee,” should undoubtedly run, “ The white-robed army 
of martyrs praise thee;” “Te candidatus martyrum laudat 
exercitus.” 

3. The sixteenth, “When thou tookest upon thee to 
deliver man, thou didst not abhor the Virgin’s womb,” should 
be according to Mr Thomson, “Thou to deliver [us], being 
about to take up manhood, dreadedst not a Virgin’s womb ;” 
“Tu, ad liberandum, suscepturus hominem, non _horruisti 
Virginis uterum.” But Dr Todd, from the Irish MS., gives 
the following as probably the original text :— 


“Tu ad liberandum munduwm suscepisti hominem, 
Non horruisti Virginis uterum.” 


“Thou tookest upon thee man to deliver the world, 
Thou didst not shrink from a Virgin’s womb.” 


4. Both Mr Thomson and Dr Todd agree in giving as 
the proper text of versicle 21, “ Aterna fac cum sanctis tuis 
gloria munerari,” instead of the usual reading, nwmerart, 
“Make them with thy saints to be rewarded with glory ever- 
lasting,” instead of “Make them to be numbered with thy 
saints in glory everlasting,” where the common text also 
inserts the preposition in. 

5. Dr Todd’s MSS. also omit what he “has little doubt 
are spurious additions to the original hymn,” viz. 26, “ Dig- 
nare, Domine, die isto sine peccato nos custodire ;” 27, “ Mi- 
serere nostri, Domine, miserere nostri;” and, 29, “In te, 
Domine, speravi, non confundar in eternum ;” or, according 
to our version :— 


“‘ Vouchsafe, O Lord, to keep us this day without sin. 
O Lord, have mercy upon us, have mercy upon us. 
In thee, O Lord, have I trusted, let me never be confounded.” _ 
6. Neither Dr Todd nor Mr Thomson notice the peculiar 
translation of “die isto” by “this day.” It would be according 
to the ordinary dictionaries “ Vouchsafe, O Lord, to keep us 
at that day without sin,” Le. at the day of judgment; com- 
pare Luke x. 12; 2 Thess. i 10; and 2 Tim. 1. 12, It 
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appears however to be intended to represent “ «arafimcor 
npas, Kupe, ravtny thy nyépay «.t-r.” and is clearly a late 
addition to the “Te Deum.” Thus, as I have also met with 
“dstam (sic) fontem” in the sense of “this font,” im an old in- 
scription on a Norman font, the matter must be left doubtful. 
Mr Thomson justly corrects “non confundar in eternum,” from 
“Tet me never be confounded,” to “I shall not be confounded 
for ever.” The man who hopes in God may be confounded 
for a time, as Job was, but he will not be “confounded 
for ever.” It is from Psalm xxxi. 1, pbiy> ngAap-det, which 
however will bear the translation “Let me not be confounded 
for ever,” quite as well as, if not better than, that given by 
Mr Thomson. 

7. Dr Todd connects the latter part of versicle 20 with 
the following versicle, so that from versicle 19 to 21 the 
translation would run as follows :— 


‘‘ We believe that thou wilt come to be our judge, 
We therefore pray thee help thy servants. 
Those whom thou hast redeemed with thy precious blood, 
Make them with thy saints to be rewarded with glory ever- 
lasting.” 


In this he is clearly night, otherwise fac has no object, and 
mumerart no subject. 

Lastly, assuming the correctness of the conclusions arrived 
at above, from both internal and manuscript evidence, I 
subjoin an English version of the “Te Deum,” corrected to 
suit them ; when, of course, it will assume the form, not of 
a hymn to the Trinity, or to the Father, but of one addressed , 
to CHRIST AS GoD :— 


‘We praise thee [as] God, we acknowledge thee [as] Lord, 
All the earth doth worship thee [as] a Father everlasting, [seter- 
num]. 
To thee all angels cry aloud, the heavens, and all the powers 
therein. 
To thee cherubim and seraphim continually do cry, 
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Holy, holy, holy, Lord God of Sabaoth ; 

Heaven and earth are full of the majesty of thy glory. 

The glorious company of the Apostles praise thee, 

The goodly fellowship of the Prophets praise thee, 

The white-robed army of martyrs praise thee ; 

The holy Church throughout all the world doth acknowledge 
thee. | 

Thou art the king of Glory, O Christ! __ 

Thou art the eternal [sempiternus] Son of the Father. 

Thou tookest upon thee man to deliver the world, thou didst 

. not shrink from a Virgin’s womb. 

When thou hadst overcome the sharpness (lit. sting) of death, 
thou didst open the kingdom of heaven to [all] believers. 

Thou sittest at the right hand of God, in the glory of the 
Father. 

We believe that thou shalt come to be our Judge. 

We therefore pray thee help [us] thy servants. 

Those whom thou hast redeemed with thy precious blood, 

Make them, with thy saints, to be rewarded with glory ever- 
lasting. 

O Lord, save thy people, and bless thine heritage, 

[And] govern them, and lift them up for ever. 

Day by day we magnify (lit. bless) thee ; 

And we worship (lit. praise) thy name ever world without end. 

[Vouchsafe, O Lord, to keep us this day without sin. | 

[O Lord, have mercy upon us, have mercy upon us. | 

O Lord, let thy mercy lighten upon us, as our trust (lit. hope) 
is in thee. 

[O Lord, in thee have I trusted (lit. hoped), let me not be con- 
founded for ever. |” 


It is pretty clear that the substitution of “trust” for 
“hope” in translating speravimus and speravi is due to the 
importance attached to the doctrine of Justification by faith, 
of which anything implying justification by hope would be 
deemed an invasion. 

I annex a translation of the Morning Hymn from the 
Codex Alexandrinus, which is frequently referred to in con- 
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nexion with the “Te Deum,” but which appears to me, as it 
will probably appear to my readers, to have no relation 
whatever to it. 


TRANSLATION OF THE Morniya Hymn IN THE CoDEX 
ALEXANDRINUS. 


‘Glory to God in the highest, 
And peace on earth, 
Good will among men ! 
We praise thee, 
We bless thee, 
We worship thee, 
We glorify thee, 
We give thanks to thee, 
On account of thy great glory, 
O Lord, king 
Super-celestial, 
God the Father. Almighty, 
O Lord, only-begotten Son, 
Jesus Christ, 
And the Holy Spirit. 
Lord God, 
Lamb of God, 
Son of the Father, 
That takest away the sins of the world, 
Have mercy upon us ; 
Thou that takest away the sins of the world, 
Have mercy upon us, 
Accept our prayer ; 
Thou that sittest at the right hand ofthe Father, 
Have mercy upon us. 
Because thou only art holy, 
Thou only art the Lord, 
Jesus Christ, 
In the glory of God the Father. Amen. 
Day by day will I bless thee, 
And will praise thy name for ever, 
And for ever and ever. 


ee 
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Vouchsafe, O Lord, that during this day also - 
We may be kept without sin. 
Blessed art thou, O Lord, the God of dur fathers, 
And praised and glorified thy name for ever. Amen. 
Blessed art thou, O Lord, teach me thy judgments, 
Blessed art thou, O Lord, teach me thy judgments, 
Blessed art thou, O Lord, teach me thy judgments. 
Lord, thou hast been our refuge from generation to genera- 
tion. 

I said, Lord, have mercy on me, 
Heal my soul, for I have sinned against thee. 
Lord, to thee have I fled for refuge ; 
Teach me to do thy will, for thou art my God. 
For with thee is the fountain of life ; 
In thy light shall we see light. 
Extend thy mercy to tlose who know thee.” 


It is remarkable that the only portion of this hymn that . 
coincides with the “Te Deum” is not in the oldest MSS. 
of the latter. Here, too, we have no such phenomena as 
those presented by the “Te Deum,” which appears, according 
to the current text, to begin with an address to Christ as God, 
to go on to the Holy Trinity, and to return again to Christ. 

I think that on the whole Lamed’s case against the three 
suspected versicles in the “Te Deum” is pretty fairly made 
out, although all his arguments are not valid ones. And 
I think too, that it has been pretty clearly shewn, that the 
modern text of the “Te Deum” is very faulty, and indeed of 
no greater critical value than the so-called “Textus Re- 
ceptus” of the Scriptures of the New Covenant. These 
questions are however interesting rather in a speculative 
than in a practical point of view; for, as has been already 
observed, the mistranslation, or perhaps deliberate alteration, 
of the first words of the “Te Deum” in the English Prayer- 
book completely does away with the objections, which lie 
against the Latin, as it stands in the Roman service-books. 
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LXXV. 


LITERAL TRANSLATION OF IRENEZUS CONTRA OMNES 
H2ERESES, V. 32, 33. 


(N.B. There is only an old Latin Translation of this part 
extant.) 


[It has been suggested to me that it would be better to 
complete the subject of the Exegesis of Rom. viii. 18—20, 
by adding a translation of the two chapters of Irenzeus refer- 
red to by Bp Ellicott in his sermons on the Destiny of the 
Creature. My readers will thus be able to compare the 
statements and opinions of Origen and Irenzeus together, and 
form their own conclusions from them. } 


TrENzZus, V. Cap. 32. 


(1) Since then the opinions of certain persons are al- 
tered by heretical discourses, and they are ignorant of the 
arrangements of God and the mystery of the resurrection 
and reign of the just, which is the beginning of incorruption, 
through which reign those who have been worthy grow gra- 
dually accustomed to apprehend God; it is necessary to 
speak of these things, since the just ought to rise first in 
this state which is renewed, at the appearing of: God, and 
receive the promise of the inhéritance, which God promised 
to the fathers, and reign in it; and then afterwards the Judg- 
ment take place. For in the state in which they toiled or were 
afflicted, being in every way proved by suffering, it is just 
that in that very state they should receive the fruits of suffer- 
ing; and that they should be vivified in the very state in 
which they were slain on account of the love of God; and that 
they should reign in the very state in which they endured 
servitude. For God is rich in all things, and all things are his. 
Their state itself therefore also ought to be restored to its 
ancient condition, and be in subservience to the just without 
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let. And this the Apostle has made manifest in the Epistle 
to the Romans, saying thus: “For the expectation of the 
creature expects the revelation of the sons of God. For 
the creature was subjected to vanity, not willingly, but on 
account of him who subjected it in hope, since [quontam, or 
that, as below in the quotation from Gal. iii. 6—8] the crea- - 
ture itself also will be liberated from the slavery of corruption 
into the liberty of the glory of the sons of God.” 

(2) Thus therefore the promise of God also, which he 
made to Abraham, remains firm. For he said: “Look up- 
ward with thine eyes, and gaze from this place where thou 
now art towards the north and south and east and the sea, 
for all the land, which thou seest, will I give thee and thy 
seed for ever.” And again he saith: “Arise, and enter the 
land in its length and in its breadth, for I will give it thee.” 
And he did not receive an inhéritance in it, not even a foot- 
step, but was always a foreigner and stranger in it. And 
when his wife Sara died, though the Etheans were willing 
to give him for nothing a place to bury her, he would not 
receive it, but purchased a tomb, giving four hundred di- 
drachms of silver, from Effron the son of Seor the Ethzan, 
maintaining the promise of God, and not wishing to seem to 
receive from men what God had promised to give him, saying 
to him again thus: “To thy seed will I give this land, from 
the river of Egypt to the great river, Euphrates.” If therefore 
God promised him an inheritance of land, and he did not 
receive it during his whole indwelling, he ought to receive 
it with his seed, that is, those who fear God and believe 
in him, in the resurrection of the just; but his seed [is] 
the Church, receiving through the Lord the adoption, which 
is to God, as John the Baptist said: “Since God is able 
of stones to raise up sons to Abraham.” But the Apostle 
also saith in the Epistle to the Galatians: “ But ye, brethren, 
are sons of promise after the manner of Isaac.” And again 
he saith manifestly in the same Epistle, that those who have 
believed in Christ, receive Christ, the promise to Abraham, 
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saying thus: “To Abraham were the promises spoken, and to 
his seed. And he said not, ‘And to seeds,’ as of many, but 
as of one, ‘And to thy seed,’ which is Christ.” And again, 
in confirmation of what had been said, he says: ‘‘ As Abra- 
ham believed God, and it was reckoned to him for righteous- 
ness. Ye know, therefore, that [quontam=6re] those who 
are of faith, they are the sons of Abraham. But the Scrip- 
ture foreseeing that God justifies the nations [Gentiles] by 
faith, announced beforehand to Abraham, ‘In thee shall all 
nations be blessed.’ Therefore those who are of faith will be 
blessed with faithful Abraham.” Thus therefore those who 
are of faith will be blessed with faithful Abraham, and they 
are the sons of Abraham. But God promised an inheritance 
of land to Abraham and his seed: and neither Abraham nor 
his seed, that is, those who are justified by faith, now take 
an inheritance in it; but they will receive it in the resurrec- 
tion of the just. For God is true and firm, and therefore 
he called the “meek blessed, for they will inherit the land 
[or earth].” 


Cap. 33. 


(1} But therefore, when going to his passion in order 
to make known [lit. evangelize] to Abraham, and those with 
him, the opening of the inheritance, after having given 
thanks, holding the cup and having drunk of it and given to 
his disciples, he said to them: “Drink ye all of it. This is 
my blood of the New Testament, which will be poured out 
for many for the remission of sins. But I say unto you, From 
henceforth I shall not drink of the produce of this vine till 
that day when I shall drink it with you new in the kingdom 
of my Father.” Assuredly he will himself renew the inherit- 
ance of the land, and restore the mystery of the glory of the 
sons ; as David says, “ Who hath renewed the face of the 
earth.” He promised to drink of the produce of the vine 
with his disciples, shewing both the inheritance of the land in 
which the new produce of the vine is drunk, and the fleshly 
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resurrection of his disciples, For the new flesh that rises 
again, is itself that which also receives [I read percipit in- 
stead of percepit] the new cup. But neither, when esta- 
blished in the super-celestial region with his own, can he be 
understood as drinking the produce of the vine; nor, again, 
are those without flesh, who drink it; for the drink which is 
received from the vine is the property of the flesh and not of 
the Spirit. 

(2) And therefore the Lord said: “ When thou makest 
a dinner or a supper, do not invite the rich, nor thy 
friends and neighbours and relatives, lest they invite thee 
again, and a recompense be made by them; but invite 
the lame, the blind, the poor, since they cannot recompense 
thee ; for a recompense will be made thee in the resurrection 
of the just.” And again, he saith: “ Whosoever shall have 
given up lands or houses or parents or brethren or sons, 
for my sake, shall receive a hundred-fold in this age, and in 
that to come shall inherit eternal life.” -For what are in this 
age the hundred-fold things, and the dinners given to the 
poor and the suppers which are returned? These are in the 
times of the reign, that 1s, on the 7th day, which is hallowed, 
on which God rested from all the works which he made, 
which is the true sabbath of the just, in which they will do 
no earthly work ; but will have by them [adjacentem] a table 
prepared by God, feeding them with all viands, 

(3) As also the blessing of Isaac contains, with which 
he blessed his younger son Jacob, saying: “Lo, the smell of 
my son is as the smell of a full field, which the Lord hath 
blessed.” But the field is the world, and therefore he added: 
“The Lord give thee of the dew of heaven, and from the 
fertility of the earth abundance of corn and wine! And let 
nations serve thee, and princes worship thee, and be the lord 
of thy brother, and the sons of thy father shall worship thee.” 
If, therefore, any one does not accept these things with re- 
gard to the foreordained things of the reign, he will fall 
into great contradiction and inconsistency, as the Jews fall 
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into and are placed in all perplexity. For not only in this 
life did the nations not serve this Jacob, but also he himself 
departed after the blessing, and served his maternal uncle 
Laban, the Syrian, twenty years; and not only was he not 
made the lord of his brother, but even himself worshipped 
Esau his brother, when he returned from Mesopotamia to 
his father, and offered him many gifts. But how did this 
man inherit an abundance of corn and wine, who, on account 
of a famine that arose in the land in which he dwelt, mi- 
grated into Egypt, being subject to Pharao, who then reigned 
in Egypt? Therefore the afore-mentioned blessing, without 
contradiction, belongs to the times of the reign, when the 
just will rise from the dead and reign: when too the creation 
(creatura), renewed and liberated, will enjoy (fructzficabit) 
abundance of all food from the dew of heaven, and from the 
fertility of the earth: as the elders, who saw John the dis- 
ciple of the Lord, mention that they heard from him, how 
the Lord taught of those times, and said: “Days will come, 
in which vines will be produced, each having ten thousand 
stems, and in one stem ten thousand branches, and in one 
branch ten thousand twigs, and in each twig ten thousand 
bunches, and in each bunch ten thousand grapes, and each 
grape, when pressed, will give twenty-five measures of wine.. 
And when any of the saints shall have taken hold of a bunch 
of them, another will cry out: I am a better bunch, take 
me, bless the Lord by me.” That similarly too a grain of 
corn will produce ten thousand ears, and each ear will have 
ten thousand grains, and each grain ten pounds of clear clean 
flour: and, moreover, the rest of the fruits and the seeds and 
the grass [will be] in accordance with the congruity accom- 
panying those things: and all the animals will make use of 
those kinds of food which are received from the earth, and 
will become peaceful and agreeing together, being subject to 
human beings with all subjection. 

(4) Now these things also Papias, who was a hearer of 
John and a friend of Polycarp, an ancient man, has written 
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and testifies in the fourth of his books; for there are five 
books composed by him. And he added, saying: “ But these 
things are credible to those who believe. And when Judas 
the traitor,” says he, “did not believe, and asked the ques- 
tion, How then will such productions be effected by the 
Lord? the Lord said, Those will see who shall come to those 
[times].” Prophesying these times, therefore, Esaias saith: 
“And the wolf will feed with the lamb, and the panther will 
repose with the kid, and the calf and the bull and the lion 
will feed together, and a little boy will lead them. And the 
ox and the bear will feed together, and their young ones 
will be together: and the lion and the ox will eat straw. 
And the infant boy will put his hand into the hole of asps 
and into the bed of the sons of asps, and they will not injure, 
nor will they be able to destroy any one in my holy moun- 
tain.” And again, recapitulating, he saith: “Then wolves 
and lambs will feed together, and the lion will eat straw like - 
the ox, and the serpent, earth like bread: and they will not 
hurt nor togment in my holy mountain, saith the Lord.” 
Now I am not ignorant, that some endeavour to apply these 
things metaphorically to men savage, and believing from dif- 
ferent nations and various occupations, and when they have 
_ believed, agreeing with the just. But although this be now 
the case with certain men coming out of various nations to 
one sentiment of faith, none the less will it be so in the re- 
surrection of the just with respect to those animals, as has 
been said: for God is rich in all things. But as they were 
subject to Adam in obedience, all animals ought also, when 
their [pristine] condition is recalled, to obey and be subject 
to man, and return to the first food given by God, the fruit 
of the earth. But otherwise it is also impossible now to shew 
that the lion eats straw. But this signified the magnitude 
and richness of the fruits. For if that animal, the lion, eats 
the straw, what will the corn itself be, the straw of which 
will be suitable for the food of lions? 
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[I must say, that in the above, Irenzeus does not make 
the slightest allusion to any “earnest expectation” or hope 
of better things existing, according to his opinion, in the 
animal creation, or to any groaning and travailing on their 
part. His great point appears to be to show that, during the 
millennium, every thing will appear in an improved condition, 
the condition in which it was, according to his (and Milton’s) 
view, before Adam fell, so as to be suitable to the circum- 
stances of the glorified saints. In my opinion, it is on very 
slight grounds that he is cited as an authority on the side of 
Bishop Ellicott and Dean Alford, in the controversy as to the 
meaning of St Paul in Rom. viii. 18—25. He only quotes 
the 20th and 21st verses, and that with regard to the future 
glorification of the saints, and in a collocation which fully 
admits, if it does not necessitate, the taking of creatura 
(xriots) in the sense of the human race only. The animals, 
fruits, &c. are brought in, when he is commenting on Isaiah, 
simply as forming part of the attendant circumstances, which 
will, according to his opinion, then surround the,saints. 

In v. 36, Irenzus again refers to Rom. viii. 21, with re- 
gard to the reality of the resurrection: “And the Apostle 
moreover has confessed, that the creature will be free[d] from 
the slavery of corruption into the liberty of the glory of God.” 
In this chapter there are allusions to the new heaven and 
new earth, but not the least thing to make the reader think 
that Irenzeus understood “creatura” otherwise than of the 
human race only. | 


LXXVI. 


(Supplementary to LIX.) 


There is a difficult passage in the Choéphoree of Aischylus, 
(150, 151), which admits of an easy explanation upon a 
similar principle to that by which I have endeavoured to 
explain the intransitive use of avaxawifew in Heb. vi. 6. 
Electra there addresses the chorus as follows: 

vas 5¢ xwxvrots éravOilew vopos, 


matava Tov Oavovros éfavdwpévas. 


Now, whether ézav@ifew signifies to put a coat of colouring 
on any thing, or to froth up a goblet, thus producing a kind 
of efflorescence at the top, it is here clearly metaphorically 
applied to what the Chorus is expected to do, that is to 
finish up the matter in hand by singing a pan in honour of 
the dead. “But the rule is that you should put the finishing 
touch with lamentations, uttering aloud a pzan in honour of 
the dead.” | 

The meaning cannot be, that the chorus is to give the 
last touch to lamentations, as no lamentations have yet been 
uttered, but only certain prayers preliminary to the pouring 
out of the yoa/, the lines above cited being immediately 
preceded by: 


roatcd ér evxais tacd émomévdw yoas. 


And the chorus immediately proceeds to utter a lament ; 
tere Saxpu Kavayées K.7.X. 

I do not believe that éravOifew can mean “ efflorescere ” 
as Klausen takes it, It must mean to cause the existence of 
superinduced colour or efflorescence. But it is here so used 
without any mention of that which is to have the colour or 
efflorescence, viz. the matter in hand, 
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Paley omits the comma after vouos, translates “Vos autem 
decet facere ut lamentis quasi efflorescat hymnus,” and says: 
“ éEavdwpévas nihil est nisi: dum eam decantatis ;” which is 
both grammatically and poetically awkward. Indeed it is to 
my mind quite impossible to read the passage aloud, so as to 
convey the construction which he assigns to it. 

It is true that évrav6iftw most usually means to ‘ colour,’ 
but éravOtcpua and érrav6tcpes both appear to have the mean- 
ing of any efflorescence or scum that appears on the surface. 
Thus the idea of frothing up a goblet might possibly be con- 
veyed by the word, and would follow not unnaturally the 
pouring forth (émto7révdw) of the yoal If the more usual 
signification of éravOifm be adopted, there will be a some- 
what violent introduction of a new metaphor. But either of 
these explanations is better than taking vratava as the direct 
object of éravOifew, and leaving é£avdwpevas completely in 
the lurch. And perhaps it is safest to consider, that a rugged 
poet like Aischylus has suddenly introduced a metaphor un- 
connected with what precedes, and, taking ézav0ifew in its 
usual sense ‘to colour,’ to consider it metaphorically applied 


.to the completion of the propitiatory rite by singing a pean 


in honour of the departed Agamemnon. 
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REST in the Treatment of Accidents and 
Surgical Diseases, and the Diagnostic Value 
of Pain. A course of Lectures, delivered 
at the Royal College of Surgeons of Eng- 
land in 1860, 1861, and 1862. By Jonn 
Hirtow, F.R.S., F.R.C.8. 8vo. 16s. 

[ Ready. 


THE DECLINE OF THE ROMAN 
REPUBLIC. By Gzorce Lone, M.A. 
8vo. Vol. I. [Jn the press. 


POEMS AND SONGS, some of which 
are rendered from the Spanish. By Cuar.es 
We xsu Mason. Fcap. 8vo. { Ready. 


THE JEW. A Poem. By FReEDE- 
RIcK Cerny. Fcap.8vo. 2s.6d. [Ready. 


SCHOOL SERMONS. By the Rev. 
A. Jessopp, Head Master of the Grammar 
School, Norwich. Feap.8vo. [In the press. 


2 _ Messrs. Bell and Daldy’s 


BRITISH SEAWEEDS. Drawn from 
Professor Harvey’s * Phycologia Britan- 
nica,” with Descriptions in popular lan- 
guage by Mrs, ALrrep Garry. . 31. 33s. 


[Ready. | 


This volume contains drawings of the 
British Seaweeds, in 803 figures, with de- 
scriptions of each, including all the newly 
discovered species; an Introduction, an- 
Amateur’s Synopsis, Rules for preserving 
and laying out Seaweeds, and the Order of 
their arrangement in the Herbarium. 


A COMMENTARY ON THE GOS- 
PELS for the Sundays and other Hol 
Daysof the Christian Year. By the Rev. W. 
Denton, A.M., Worcester College, Ox- 
ford, and Incumbent of St. Bartholomew’s, 
Cripplegate. 3 Vols. 8vo. 423. [Ready. 

Separately. : 
Vol. I., Advent to Easter, 15s. 

Vol. If, Easter to the Sixteenth Sunday 
after Trinity. 14s. 

Vol. III., Seventeenth Sunday after 
Trinity to Advent, and other Holy 
Days. 13s. 


DAILY READINGS FOR A YEAR, 
‘on the Life of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. By the Rev. Perer Younc, M.A. 
Third Edition, improved. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. 
Antique calf, 36s. Morocco 40s. [Ready. 


NOTES AND _ DISSERTATIONS, 
principally on Difficulties in the Scriptures 
of the New Covenant. By A. H. Wratts- 
Law, M.A., Head Master of King Edward 
VI. Grammar School, Bury St. Edmunds, 
formerly Fellow and Tutor of Christ's Coll. 
Cambridge. 8vo. 73. 6d. [ Ready. 


THE BOOK OF COMMON 
PRAYER. Ornamented with Head-pieces 
and Initial Letters specially designed for 
this edition. Printed in red and black at 
the Cambridge University Press. 24mo. 
Best morocco, 10s. 6d. Also in ornamen- 
tal bindings, at various prices, [ Ready. 


Also a large paper Edition, crown 8vo. 
Best morocco, 18s. Also in ornamental 
bindings, at various prices. [ Ready. 


THE DIVINE AUTHORITY OF 
THE PENTATEUCH VINDICATED. 
By Daniet Moore, M.A., Incumbent of 
Camden Church, Camberwell. Cr. 8vo. 
6s. 6d. [ Ready. 


BISHOP COLENSO’S EXAMINA- 
TION OF THE PENTATEUCH Ex- 
AMINED. By the Rev. G. 8S. Drew, 
Author of “ Scripture Lands,” “ Reasons 
of Faith.” Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. [Ready. 





A FOURTH SERIES OF PARA- 
BLES FROM NATURE. By Mrs. At- 
FRED Gatty. 16mo. 2s. [Immediately. 


BAPTISTA: A Quiet Story. By the 


Author of ““The Four Sisters.” With a 
Frontispiece. Cr. 8vo. 6s. [ Ready. 


THE FEASTS OF CAMELOT, with 
the Tales that were told there. By Mrs. 
T. K. Hervey. Feap.8vo. 4s. 6d. [ Ready. 


ARNOLD DELAHAIZE;; or, the Hu- 
guenot Pastor. Witha Frontispiece. Fcap. 
8vo. 5s. [ Ready. 


DENISE. By the Author of ‘“ Made- 


moiselle Mori.” 2vols. Fcap.8vo. 10s. 
[ Ready. 


THE ADVENTURES OF A LITTLE 
FRENCH BOY. With 50 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. Uniform with ‘‘ Andersen’s 
Tales,” and ‘ Robinson Crusoe.” Cloth, 
gilt edges, 7s. 6d. [ Ready, 


GLIMPSES INTO PETLAND. By 
the Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A., with Frontis- 
piece by Crane. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

[ Ready. 


LIFE, LAW, AND LITERATURE; 
Essays on Various Subjects. By Witiiam 
G. T. Barrer, Esq., Barrister at Law. 
Fcap. 8vo. 5s. [ Ready. 


THE ODES AND CARMEN S£- 
CULARE OF HORACE. Translated 
into English Verse by Joun Conincron, 
M.A., Corpus Professor of Latin in the 
University of Oxford. 2nd Edition. Feap. 
8vo. Roxburgh binding, 5s. 6d. [ Ready. 


DUAL ARITHMETIC. A New Art, 
by Oxtver Byrne, formerly Professor of 
Mathematics at the late College of Civil 
Engineers, Putney. 8vo. 10s.6d. [Ready. 


PROSATEURS CONTEMPORAINS; 


or Selections in Prose, chiefly from Con- 
temporary French Literature. With Eng- 
lish Notes. By F. E. A. Gasc, M.A. 
Feap. 8vo. 5s. { Ready. 


CHRONOLOGICAL MAPS. By D. 
Beate, Author of “‘ The Text-Book of Eng- 
lish and General History.” 

No. I. England. 2s. 6d. Ready. 
No. II. Ancient History. 2s. [Ready. 
Together in 1 Vol. 3s. 6d. 


THE HOUSEKEEPING BOOK, or 
Family Ledger for 1864. An Improved 
Principle, by which an exact Account can 
be kept of Income and Expenditure. With 
Hintson Household Management, Receipts, 
&c. By Mrs, Hamitrox. 8vo. Cloth, 
ds. 6d.; sewed, 1s. [ Ready. 


New and Standard Publications. 





ZAR. RICHARDSON’S NEW 
FGaj\q DICTIONARY OF THE ENG- 
wie’ ~XLISH LANGUAGE. Combining 

Explanation with Etymology, and copiously 

illustrated by Quotations from the best 

* authorities. New Edition, with a Supple- 

ment containing additional Words endl Far. 

ther Illustrations. In 2 vols 4to., 4J. 14s. 6d. 

‘ gt bound in russia, 5!. 15s. 6d. Russia, 

6l. 12s. 

The Worpvs—with those of the same 
Family—are traced to their Origin. 

The Expranations are deduced from the 
Primitive Meaning through the various 
Usages. 

The Quvorations are arranged Chrono- 
logically, from the Earliest Period to the 
Present Time. 

*,* The Supplement separately, 4to. 12s. 


Also, AN EDITON TO BE COM- 
PLETED in 20 Monthly Parts. Price 
4s. 6d.each. Parts 1 to 11 now ready. 

An 8vo. Edition, without the Quota- 
tions, 15s. Half-russia, 20s. Russia, 24s. 

“It is an admirable addition to our Lexico- 
graphy, supplying a great desideratum, as ex- 

ibiting the biography of each word—its birth, 
percniage, and education, the changes that have 

efallen it, the company it has kept, and the 
connections it has formed—by rich series of 
quotations, all in chronological order. This is 
such @ Dictionary as perhaps no other language 
could ever boast. Quarterly Review. 


DR. RICHARDSON ON THE 
STUDY OF LANGUAGE: an Exposi- 


tion of Horne Tooke’s Diversions of Purley. 
Feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 





NASMIELL anv DALDY’S POCKET 

may VOLUMES. A SBeries of Select 

ets §=Works of Favourite Authors, adapt- 
ed for general reading, te in price 

compact and elegant in form, and execu 

in a style fitting them to be permanently 

preserved. Imperial 32mo. 


Now Ready. 

Burns’s Poems. 32s. 6d. 
Burns’s Songs. 28. 6d. Se 
Walton’s Complete Angler, Illustrated. 2s. 6d. 
Sea Songs and Ballads. By Charles Dibdin, and 

others. 2s. 6d. 
White’s Natural History of Selborne. 3s. 
Coleridge’s Poems. 2s 


The Robin Hood Ballads. 2s. 6d. 

The wiscotipmien.-eatoionrephics: Sketches of 
his own Early Career, by Capt. Basil Hall, R.N, 
F.R.8. From his “ Fragments of Voyages and 
Travels.” 3s. 

The Lieutenant and Commander. By the same 
Author. 3s. 

Southey’s Life of Nelson. 2s. 6d. 

Longfellow’s Poems. 2s. 6d. 

Lamb’s Tales from Shakspeare. 2s. 6d. 


George Herbert’s Poems. 2s 

George Herhert’s Works. 3s. 

Milton’s Paradise Lost. 2s. 6d. 

Milton’s Paradise Regained and other Poems. 
2s. 6d. 


Preparing. 
Walton’s Lives of Donne, Wotton, Hooker, &e. 
The Conquest of India. By Capt. Basil Hall, R.N. 
Gray’s Poems. 
Goldsmith’s Poems. 
Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield. 
. Henry Vaughan’s Poems. 
And others. 
In cloth, top edge gilt, at 6d. per volume extra ; 
in half morocco, Roxburgh style, at 1s. extra ; 
in antique or best pluin morocco at 4s. extra. 


Che Library of English THorthies. 


A Series of reprints of the best Authors, carefully edited and collated with the Early Copies, 
and handsomely printed by Whittingham in Octavo. 


maPENSER’S COMPLETE 
WORKS; with Life, Notes, and 
foal Glossary, by Joun Payne Courier, 

Esq., F.S.A. 5 vols. 8vo. 3l. 15s. An- 
tique calf, 61. 6s. 


BISHOP JEREMY TAYLOR’S 
RULE AND EXERCISES OF HOLY 
LIVING AND DYING. 2 vols. 8vo. 
1l. 1s. Morocco, antique calf or morocco, 
21, 2s. 


GOWER'S CONFESSIO AMANTIS, 
with Life by Dr. Pauli, and a Glossary. 
3 vols. 2l.%s. Antique calf, 3l.6s. Only 
a limited number of copies printed. 





This important work is so scarce that it can 
seldom be met with even in the large libraries. 
It is wanting in nearly every collection of 
English Poetry. 





—_ en ee 


BISHOP BUTLER’S ANALOGY OF 
RELIGION; with Analytical Index, by 
the Rev. Epwarp Srerre, LL.D. 8vo. 
12s. Antique calf, 11. 1s. 

“ The present Edition has been furnished with 
an Index of the Texts of Scripture quoted, and 
an Index of Words and Things considerably fuller 
than any hitherto published.”—Ezaitor’s Preface. 


HERBERT’S POEMS AND RE- 
MAINS; with S. T. Coleridge’s Notes, 
and Life by Izaak Walton. Revised, with 
additional Notes, by Mr. J. YEowe t.. 
2 vols. 8vo. il. 1s. Morocco, antique 
calf or morocco, 2l. 2s. 


Uniform with the above. 

THE PHYSICAL THEORY OF 
ANOTHER LIFE. By Isaac Taytor, 
Esq., Author of ‘* Logic in Theology,” 
‘¢ Ultimate Civilization,” &c. New Edition 
10s. 6d. Antique calf, 21s. 
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Che Aldine Edition of the British jpoets. 


The Publishers have been induced, by the scarcity and podaieves J value of this admired 


Series of the Poets, to prepare a New 


ition, very carefully correc 


, and improved by such 


additions as recent literary research has placed within their reach. 
The general principle of Editing which has been adopted is to give the entire Poems of each 


Author in strict conformity with the Edition which recei 
to elucidate the sense of obsolete words or explain obscure 
in the ae of a competent editor specially acquainted 
riod. 


and to add such notes as may be necessa 
allusions. Each Author will be pl 
with the literature and bibliography of the 


his final revision, to prefix a Memoir, 


Externally this new Edition will resemble the former, but with some improvements. It 
will be elegantly printed by Whittingham, on toned paper manufactured expressly for it; and 


a highly finished 


rtrait of eagh author will be given. 


The Aldine Edition of the British Poets has hitherto been the favourite Series with the ad- 
mirers of choice books, and every effort will be made to increase its claims as a comprehensive 
and faithful mirror of the poetic genius of the nation. 


SKENSIDE’S POETICAL 
WORKS, with Memoir by the Rev. 
A. Dycr, and additional Letters, 
carefully revised. 5s. Morocco, or an- 
tique morocco, 10s. 6d. 


COLLINS’S POEMS, with Memoir 
and Notes by W. Moy Tuomas, Esq. 38.6d. 
Morocco, or antique morocco, 8s. 6d. 


GRAY’S POETICAL WORKS, with 
Notes and Memoir by the Rev. Joun Mit- 
mare 5s. Morocco, or antique morocco, 

iS. e 


KIRKE WHITE'S POEMS, with 
Memoir by Sir H. Nicoz.as, and additional 
Notes. Carefully revised. 5s. Morocco, 
or antique morocco, 10s. 6d. 


SHAKESPEARE’S POEMS, with 
Memoir by the Rev. A. Dycr. 5s. Mo- 
rocco, or antique morocco, 10s. 6d. 


YOUNG’S POEMS, with Memoir by 
the Re¥. John Mitford, and additional 
Poems. 2vols. 10s.: Morocco, or antique 
morocco, 1, 1s. 


THOMSON’S POEMS, with Memoir 


by Sir H. Nicovas, and additional Poems; 
e whole very carefully revised, and the 
Memoir annotated by Peter CunnincHam, 
Esq., F.S.A.. 2 vols. 10s. Morocco, or 
antique morocco, 11. 1s. 


THOMSON’S SEASONS, AND 
CASTLE OF INDOLENCE, with Me- 
moir. 6s. Morocco, or antique morocco, 
11s. 


DRYDEN’S POETICAL WORKS, 
with Memoir by the Rev. R. Hooper, 
F.S.A. Carefully revised. 5 vols. 

[In the press. 


COWPER’S POETICAL WORKS, 
including his Translations. Edited, with 
Memoir, by Jonn Bruce, Esq., F.S.A. 3 
vols. Tin the press. 





Uniform with the Aldine Edition of the Poets. 


THE WORKS OF GRAY, edited by 
the Rev. Joun Mirrorp. With his Cor- 
respondence with Mr. Chute and others, 
Journal kept at Rome, Criticism on the 
Sculptures, &c. New Edition. 5vols. 11.5s. 


THE TEMPLE AND OTHER 
POEMS. By Gerorce Hersenrrt, with 
Coleridge’s Notes. New Edition. 5s. 
Morocco, antique calf or mor. 10s. 6d. 


VAUGHAN’S SACRED POEMS 
AND PIOUS EJACULATIONS, with 
Memoir by the Rev. H. F. Lyre. New 
Edition. 5s. _ Antique calf or morocco, 
/10s. 6d. Large Paper Edition, 7s. 6d. 
Antique calf, 14s, Antique morocco, 15s. 

“ Preserving all the piety of George Herbert, 

they have less of his / re and fantastic turns, 


with a much larger infusion of poetic feeling and 
expression.” —LyTE. 


BISHOP JEREMY TAYLOR'S 
RULE AND EXERCISES OF HOLY 
LIVING AND HOLY DYING. 2 vols. 
2s. 6d. each. Morocco, antique calf or 
morocco, 78. 6d. each. In one volume, 
5s. ot antique calf or morocco, 
10s. 6d. 


BISHOP BUTLER’S ANALOGY OF 
RELIGION ; with Analytical Introduc- 
tion and copious Index, by the Rev. Dr. 
STeERE. 68. Antique calf, 11s. 6d. 


BISHOP BUTLER’S SERMONS 
AND REMAINS; with Memoir, by the 
Rev. E. Streerr, LL.D. 6s. 

*,* This volume contains some additional 
remains, which are copyright, and render 
it the most complete edition extant. 


BISHOP BUTLER’S COMPLETE 
WORKS; with Memoir by the Rev. Dr. 
STeere. 2 vols. 12s. 


New and Standard Publications. 





Uniform with the Aldine Edition of the Poets. 


BACON’S ADVANCEMENT OF 
LEARNING. Edited, with short Notes, 
by the Rev. G. W. Krrcnin, M.A., Christ 

hurch, Oxford. 6s. Antique calf, 11s. 6d. 


BACON’S ESSAYS; or, Counsels 
Civil and Moral, with the Wisdom of the 
Ancients. With References and Notes by 
S. W. Srxcer, F.S.A. 5s. Morocco, or 
antique calf, 10s. 6d. 


BACON’S NOVUM ORGANUM. 
Newly translated, with short Notes, by the 
Rev. Anprew Jonnson, M.A. 6s. ’ An- 
tique calf, 11s. 6d. 


LOCKE ON THE CONDUCT OF 


THE HUMAN UNDERSTANDING; | 


edited by Botton Corney, Esq., M.R.S.L., 
3s. 6d. Antique calf, 8s. 6d. 


“ T cannot think any parent or instructor jus- 
tified in neglecting to put this little treatise into 
the hands of a boy about the time when the rea- 
soning faculties become developed.” —HatiaM. 


ULTIMATE CIVILIZATION. By 


Isaac Tayxor, Esq. 6s. 


LOGIC IN THEOLOGY, AND 


OTHER ESSAYS. By Isaac Taytor,. 


Esq. 6s. 


THE THOUGHTS OF THE EM- 
PEROR M. AURELIUS ANTONINUS. 
Translated by Grorcr Lone. 6s. 


THE SCHOLE MASTER. By 


Rocer Ascuam. Edited, with copious 
Notes and a Glossary, by the Rev. J. E. B. 
6s. 


Mayor, M.A. 
Ves 
é 2), the Invasion of Julius Cesar to 
Sz the end of the Reign of ita be 
11., by Hume and Smollett. With the 
Continuation, to the Accession of Queen 
Victoria, by the Rev. T. S. Hucues, B.D. 
late Canon of Peterborough. New Edition, 
containing Historical Illustrations, Auto- 
graphs, and Portraits, copious Notes, and 
the Author’s last Corrections and Improve- 
ments. In 18 vols. crown 8vo. 4s. each. 
Vols. I. to VI. (Hume’s Portion), 11. 4s. 
Vols. VII. to X. (Smollett’s ditto), 16s. 
Vols. XI. to XVIII. (Hughes’s ditto), 
1l, 12s. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the 
Accession of George III. to the Accession 
of Queen Victoria. By the Rev. T. 8. 
Hucurs, B.D. New Edition, almost en- 
tirely re-written. In7 vols. 8vo. 3i. 13s. 6d. 


ISTORY OF ENGLAND, from 





5 
TaN OMESTIC LIFE IN PALES- 
Sy TINE. ByM. E. Rocers. Second 
WN Edition. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


SERVIA AND THE SERVIANS. 
By the Rev. W. Denton, M.A. With II- 
lustrations. Cr.8vo. 93s. 6d. 


BY-ROADS AND BATTLE FIELDS 
IN PICARDY: with Incidents and 
Gatherings by the Way between Amble- 
teuse and Ham ; including Agincourt and 
Crécy. By G. M. Muscrave, M.A., 
Illustrated. Super royal 8vo. 16s. 


THE BOAT AND THE CARAVAN. 


A Family Tour through Egypt and Syria. 
New and cheaper Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 


FRAGMENTS OF VOYAGES AND 
TRAVELS. By Captain Bast Haut, 
R.N., F.R.S. 1st, nd, and 3rd Series in 
1 vol. complete. Royal 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


AN OLD MAN'S THOUGHTS 
ABOUT MANY THINGS. Being Es- 
says on Schools, Riches, Statues, Books, 
Place and Power, The Final Cause, &c. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


FREDERICK LUCAS. A Biography. 
By C. J. Rirtamuctier, Author of ‘ Teu- 
ton,” a Poem. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


ADVENTURES OF BARON WEN- 
CESLAS WRATISLAW OF MITRO- 
WITZ; what he saw in the Turkish Metro- 

olis, Constantinople, experienced in his 

aptivity, and, after his happy return to 
his country, committed to writing in the 
year of our Lord 1599. Literally translated 
from the original Bohemian by A. H. 
Wratistaw, M.A. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


LEGENDS OF THE LINTEL AND 
THE LEY. By Wa rer Coorer Denby. 
Crown 8vo. 93s. 


THE GEM OF THORNEY ISLAND ; 
or, The Historical Associations of West- 
minster Abbey. By the Rev. J. Ripcway, 
M.A. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


GIFTS AND GRACES. A new Tale, 
by the Author of ‘The Rose and the 
Lotus.” Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE MANSE OF MASTLAND. 
Sketches: Serious and Humerous, in the 
Life of a Village Pastor in the Netherlands, 
Translated from the Dutch by Tuomas 
Keicuttey, M.A. Post 8vo. 93s. 


6 : 


THE LEADBEATER PAPERS: a 
Selection from the MSS. and Correspond- 
ence of Mary Leadbeater, containing her 
Annals of Ballitore, with a Memoir of the 
Author; Unpublished Letters of Edmund 

_ Burke; and the Correspondence of Mrs. 
R. Trench and Rev. G. Crabbe. Second 
Edition. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 14s. 


CHILDHOOD AND YOUTH. By 
Count Nicota Torstor. Translated from 
the Russian by Matwipa von MeEysEnsuc. 
Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


BARONSCLIFFE; or, the Deed of 
other Days. By Mrs. P. M. Laruanm, 
' Author of “‘ The Wayfarers.” Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


THE HOME LIFE OF ENGLISH 
LADIES IN THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY. By the Author of “ Mag- 
dalen Stafford.” Second Edition, enlarged. 
Feap. 8vo. 65. Calf, 9s. 6d. 


THE ROMANCE AND ITS HERO. 


By the Author of “ Magdalen Stafford.” 
2 vols. Fcap. 8vo. 12s. 


KATIE; or the Simple Heart. By 
D. Ricumonn, Author of * Annie Mait- 
land.” Illustrated by M.I. Boorn. Cr. 
8vo. 6s. 


MILDRED’S LAST NIGHT;; or, the 
Franklyns. By the Author of “ Aggesden 
Vicarage.” Fcap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


MAGDALEN STAFFORD. A Tale. 
Feap. 8vo. 5s. 


AMONG THE TARTAR TENTS; 
or, The Lost Fathers. A Tale. By Annzg 
Bowman, Author of “ Esperanza,” “ The 
Boy Voyagers,” &c. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. 


THE WHITE LADY AND UNDINE, 
Translated from the German by the Hon. C. 
L. Ly1rretton. With numerous IIlustra- 


tions. Fcap. 8vo. 5s. Or, separately, 2s. 6d. 
’ each. 


By THE LATE Mrs. Wooproorre. 


FE ean. DIALOGUES. New 
NS Edition. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 


MICHAEL KEMP, the Happy Far- 
mer’s Lad. 8th Edition. 12mo. 4s. 


A SEQUEL TO MICHAEL KEMP. 
New Edition. 12mo. 6s. 6d. 


Messrs. Bell and Daldy’s 


Mrs. ALFRED Gatry’s PoPpULAR 


Works. 

‘Mrs, Gatty is facile princeps in the art of writing 
for the young. She is to the altered tastes of this 
generation almost what Miss Edgeworth was to 
the last. And we have the rare satisfaction of 
knowing that Mrs. Gatty’s usefulness will not 
terminate with herself. Her peculiar talent is 
hereditary. ‘ Melchior’s Dream’ is the produc- 
tion of the veritable * Aunt Judy’ herself, and the 
very pretty illustrations which adorn it are from 
the pencil of another sister.” — Guardian. 


NWEDWARABLES FROM NATURE; 
‘ oy with Notes on the Natural History. 
x Illustrated by W. Hotman Hunt, 
Orro Sprecxter, C. W. Corr, R.A., E. 
Warren, W. Mituais, G. Tuomas, and H. 
Cauperon. 8vo. Ornamental cloth, 10s.6d. 
Antique morocco elegant, 14. 1s. 


PARABLES FROM NATURE. 16mo. 
with Illustrations. First Series. Eleventh 


Edition. 1s. 6d. Second Series. Sixth 
Edition. 2s. Or the two Series in one 
volume. 3s.6d. Third Series (Red Snow 


and other Parables). Second Edition. 2s. 
Fourth Series. 2s. { Immediately. 


WORLDS NOT REALIZED. 
Third Edition. 2s. 


PROVERBS ILLUSTRATED. 16mo. 
with Illustrations. Third Edition. 9s. 
*° These little works have been found use- 
ful for Sunday reading in the fumilycirele, 
and instructive and interesting to schvol 
children. 
AUNT JUDY’S TALES. _ Illustrated 
by CraraS, Lane. Feap.8vo. Fourth Edi- 
tion. 3s. 6d. 


AUNT JUDY’S LETTERS. 
a by Crara 8S. Lane. 
3s. 6d. 


THE HUMAN FACE DIVINE, and 
other Tales. With Illustrations by C. S. 
Lane. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THE FAIRY GODMOTHERS, and 
other Tales. Fourth Edition. Fecap. 8vo. 
with Frontispiece. 2s. 6d. 


LEGENDARY TALES. With Illus- 
trations by Puiz. Fcap. 8vo.° 5s. 


THE POOR INCUMBENT. 
8vo. Sewed, 1s. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 


THE OLD FOLKS FROM HOME ; 
or, a Holiday in Ireland. Second Edition. 
Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


16mo. 


Illus- 
Feap. 8vo. 


Fcap. 


MELCHIOR’S DREAM, and other 


Tales. By J. H. G. Edited by Mrs. 
Garry. Illustrated. Feap. 8vo. . 3s. 6d. 
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LITTLE FRENCH BOY. With 
943 50 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. Cloth, 
- gilt edges. 7s. 6d. 


THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF 
ROBINSON CRUSOE. By Daniex Dr- 
ror. With 100 Illustrations by E. H. 
Wehnert. Uniform with the above. Cr. 
8vo. Cloth, gilt edges. 7s. 6d. 


ANDERSEN’S TALES FOR CHIL- 
DREN. Translated by A. Wenner. 
With 105 Illustrations by E. H. Wennert, 
W. Tuomas, and others. Uniform with the 
ete. Crown 8vo. Cloth, gilt edges. 
7s. 6d. 


LITTLE MAGGIE AND HER BRO- 
THER. By Mrs. G. Hooper, Author of 
“‘ Recollections of Mrs. Anderson’s School,” 
“‘ Arbell,” &c. Witha Frontispiece. Fcap. 
8vo. 2s. 6d. 


CHURCH STORIES. Edited by the 
Rev. J ; E. Crarxe. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


CAVALIERS AND ROUND HEADS. 
‘By J. G. Epvcar, Author of ‘‘ Sea Kings 
and Naval Heroes.” Illustrated by Amy 
Burrs. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 


SEA-KINGS AND NAVAL HEROES. 
A Book for Boys. By J.G.Epcar. With 
Illustrations by C. K. Jounson and C, 
Keene, Fcap. 8vo. 5s. 


THE LIGHTS OF THE WILL QO’ 

THE WISP. Translated by Lady Max- 

WELL Wattace. Withacoloured Frontis- 

pee: Imperial 16mo. Cloth, gilt edges, 
Se 


THE LIFE OF CHRISTOPHER 
COLUMBUS, in Short Words. By Saran 
Crompton. Super royal 16mo. 2s. 6d. 
Also an Edition for Schools, 1s. 


THE LIFE OF MARTIN LUTHER, 
in Short Words. By the same Author. 
Super royal 16mo. 1s. 6d. Stiff cover, 1s. 


REDFIELD ; or, a Visit to the Coun- 
try. A Story for Children, With Four 
Illustrations by John Absolon. Super royal 
16mo. 2s.6d. Coloured, 3s. 6d. 


KARL AND THE SIX LITTLE 
DWARFS. By Jutta Gopparp. Illus- 
trated. 16mo. 2s. 6d. 


prising Adventures of the Man with the 
xtra Pair of Eyes. A Book for Young 
People. By the Rev. Paiure Freeman. 
Imperial 16mo. Cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 


GILES WITHERNE; or, The Re- 
ward of Disobedience. A Village Tale for 
the Young. By the Rev. J.P. Parkinson, 
D.C.L. Sixth Edition. Tllustrated by the 
Rev. F. W. Mann. Super-royal 16mo. 
1s. Cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 


THE DISORDERLY FAMILY; or, 

the Villageof R®****, A Tale for Young 

- Persons. In Two Parts. By a Father. 
6d.; Cloth, gilt edges, 1s. 


NURSERY TALES. By Mrs. Mo- 
THERLY. With Illustrations by C.S. Lane. 
Imperial 16mo. 2s. 6d. Coloured, gilt 
edges, 3s. 6d. 


NURSERY POETRY. By Mrs. Mo- 
THERLY. With Eight Illustrations by C. 
S. Lane. Imperial 16mo. 2s.6d. Coloured, 
gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 


A POETRY BOOK FOR CHIL- 

- DREN. Illustrated with Thirty-seven 
highly-finished ee by C. W. Corr, 
R.A., Hetmsrey, Patmer, Sxrti, THomas, 
and H. Weir. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 
2s. 6d. 


NURSERY CAROLS. Illustrated with 
120 Pictures. By Lupwic Ricruer and 
Oscar Pietscn. Imperial 16mo. Orna- 
mental Binding. 3s. 6d. Coloured, 6s. 


‘POETRY FOR PLAY-HOURS. By 


Gerpa Fay. With Eight large Illustrations, 
Imperial 16mo. 3s. 6d. Coloured, gilt 
edges, 4s. 6d. 


VERY LITTLE TALES FOR VERY 
LITTLE CHILDREN. In single Sylla- 
bles of Four and Five Letters. New Edition. 
Illustrated. 2 vols. 16mo. 18. 6d. each, 
or in 1 vol. 3s. 


PROGRESSIVE TALES FOR LIT- 
TLE CHILDREN. In words of One and 
Two Syllables. Forming the sequel to 
“Very Little Tales.” New Edition. Illus- 
trated. 2vols. 16mo. 1s. 6d. each, or in 
1 vol. 3s. 


CHARADES, ENIGMAS, AND 
RIDDLES. Collected bya Cantab. 4th 
Edition, enlarged. Illustrated. Fcap. 8vo. 
2s. 6d. 
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The Chiloren’s Pfeture Book | THE ARCHITECTURAL HISTORY 
Series. 


Written expressly for Young People, super- 
royal 16mo. 
Cloth, gilt edges, price 5s. each. 


fay BLE PICTURE BOOK. 
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a ed Illustrations. (Coloured, 
9s. 


SCRIPTURE PARABLES AND 
BIBLE MIRACLES. Thirty-two lllus- 
trations. (Coloured, 7s. 6d.) 


ENGLISH HISTORY. Sixty Illus- 
trations. (Coloured, 9s.) 


GOOD AND GREAT MEN. Fifty 
Illustrations. (Coloured, 9s.) 


USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. One Hun- 
dred and Thirty Figures. 


Cloth, red edges, price 2s. 6d. each. (Coloured, 
gilt edges, 3s. 6d.) 


SCRIPTURE PARABLES, By Rev. 
J.E. Crarxe. Sixteen Illustrations. 


BIBLE MIRACLES. By Rev. J. E. 
Crarke, M.A. Sixteen Illustrations. 


THE LIFE OF JOSEPH. Sixteen 
Illustrations. 


BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 
Sixteen l]llustrations, 


W=ALARK’S INTRODUCTION TO 
(ez HERALDRY.—Containing Rules 
DS for Blazoning and Marshalling 
Coats of Armour—Dictionary of Terms— 
Orders of Knighthood explained—Degrees 
of the Nobihty and Gentry—Tables of 
Precedency ; 48 Engravings, including up- 
wards of 1,000 Examples, and the Arms of 
numerous Families. Sixteenth Edition im- 
proved, Small 8vo. 7s. 6d. Coloured, 18s. 


BOOK OF FAMILY CRESTS AND 
MOTTOES, with Four Thousand Engruv- 
ings of the Crests of the Peers, Baronets, 
and Gentry of England and Wales, and 
Scotland and Ireland. A Dictionary of 
Mottoes, &c. Tenth Edition, enlarged. 
2 vols. small 8vo. 11. 4s. 


“* Perhaps the best recommendation to its atility 
and correctness (in the main) is, that it has been 
used as a work of reference in the Heralds Col- 
lege. No wonder it sells.” Spectator. 


OF CHICHESTER CATHEDRAL, with 
an Introductory Essay on the Fall of 
the Tower and Spire. By the Rev. R. 
Wu, M.A., F.R.S., &c.—Of Boxgrove 
Priory, by the Rev. J. L. Perit, M.A, 
F. S.A’ And of Shoreham  Collegi 
Church, together with the Collective Ar- 
chitectural History of the foregoing build- 
ings, as indicated by their mouldings, b 
Epmunp Snarpe, M.A., F.R.1.B.A. id 
lustrated by one hundred Plates, Diagrams, 
nh pt and Woodcuts. Super royal 4to. 
1. 10s. 


ARCHITECTURAL STUDIES IN 
FRANCE. By the Rev.J.L. Perrr, M.A., 
F.S.A. With Illustrations from Drawings 

by the Author and P, H. DeLamorrsz. In- 


perial 8vo. 2l, 2s. 


REMARKS ON CHURCH ARCHI- 
TECTURE. With Illustrations. By the 
nae J. L. Perit, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo. 

. 158. 


A FEW NOTES ON THE TEMPLE 
ORGAN. By Enmunp Macrory, M.A. 
Second Edition. Super-royal 16mo. Half 
morocco, Roxburgh, 3s. 6d. 


SCUDAMORE ORGANS; or, Prac- 
tical Hints respecting Organs for V 
Churches and nell Chancels, on im a 

rinciples. By the Rev. Joun Baron, 
.A., Rector of Upton Scudamore, Wilts. 
With Designs by Grorce Epmunpb Srazzr, 
oe Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 
8vo. 65. 


THE BELL; its Origin, History, and 
Uses. By the Rev. A. Gatry. 12mo. %&. 


PRACTICAL REMARKS ON BEL- 
FRIES AND RINGERS. By the Rev. 
H. T. Evcacomsz, M.A., F.A.S., Rector 
of Clyst St. George, Devonshire. Second 
Edition, with an Appendix on Chiming. 
Illustrated. 8vo. 3s. 


ENGRAVINGS OF UNEDITED 
OR RARE GREEK COINS. With De- 
scriptions. By General C. R. Fox. 4to. 
Part 1, Europe. Part II, Asia and Africa. 
7s. 6d. each. 


A HANDBOOK FOR _ VISITORS 
TO CAMBRIDGE. By Norris Deck. 


Illustrated by 8 Steel Engravings, 97 Wood- 
cuts, anda Map. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


CANTERBURY IN THE OLDEN 
TIME: from the Municipal Archives and 
other Sources. By Joun Brenrt, F.8.A. 
With Illustrations. 5s. 


New and Standard Publications. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE AR- 
CHXOLOGICAL INSTITUTE AT 
NEWCASTLE, IN 1858. With Numerous 
Engravings. 2 vols. 8vo. 2l. 2s. 


TABLES OF INTEREST, Enlarged 


WHIRLWINDS AND DUST- | 
STORMS OF INDIA. By P. F. H. | 


Bapvetey. Large 8vo. With Illustra- 
tions, 8s. 6d.; without Illustrations, 3s. 
Two ae ek Wind Cards in Horn, 
adapted to the Northern and Southern 
Hemispheres for the use of Sailors. 2s. 


EBSTER’S COMPLETE DIC- 
7 TIONARY OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. New Edition, re- 
vised and greatly enlarged, by Cuauncey 
A. Goopricu, Professor in Yale College. 
4to. (1624 pp.) 1. 11s. 6d.; half calf, 
+i calf, or half russia, 2/. 2s.; russia, 
2l. 10s. 





Though the circulation of Dr. Wenster’s | 


celebrated Dictionary, in its various forms, 
in the United States, in England, and in 
every country where the En ea Language 
is spoken, may be counted by hundreds of 
thousands, it is believed that there are many 
persons to whom the book is yet unknown, 
and who, if seeking for a Dictionary which 
should supply all reasonable wants, would 
be at a loss to select one from the numerous 
competitors in the field. 


In announcing this New Editign, the 
Proprietors desire to call attention to the 
features which distinguish it, and to put be- 


and Improved; calculated at Five per Cent. ; 
Showing at one view the Interest of any 
Sum, from £1 to £365: they are alsocarried 
on by hundreds to £1,000, and by thousands 
to £10,000, from one day to 365 days. ‘To 
which are added, Tables of Interest, from 
one to 12 months, and from two to 13 years. 
Also Tables for calculating Commission on 
Sales of Goods or Banking Accounts, from 
4 to 5 per Cent., with several useful addi- 
tions, among which are Tables for calcu- 
lating Interest on large sums for 1 day, at 
the several rates: of 4 and 5 per Cent. to 
£100,000,000. By Josepu Krno, of Liver- 
pool. 24th Edition. With a Table showing 
the number of days from any one day to 


* any other day in the Year. 8vo. 11. 1s. 


Ay 


| 


HE HOUSEKEEPING BOOK, or 


Family Ledger. An Improved Principle, 
by which an exact Account can he kept of 
Income and expenditure ; suitable for any 
Year, and may be begun at any time. 
With Hints on Household Management, 
Receipts, &c. By Mrs. Hamitron. 8vo. 
Cloth, 1s. 6d.; sewed, 1s. 


IGHTINGALE VALLEY: a 
Collection of Choice Lyrics and 
Short Poems. From the time of 

Shakespeare to the present day. Edited 

by Witiiam AuuncHam. Feap. 8vo. 5s.; 

morocco, antique calf vr morocco, 10s. 6d. 


LEGENDS AND LYRICS, by AvE- 


fore those who are in want of such a book, | 


the points in which it excels all other Dic- 
tionaries, and which render it the best that 
has as yet been issued for the practical pur- 
poses of daily use :— 

1. Accuracy of Definition. 2. Pronun- 
ciation intelligibly marked. 3. Complete- 
ness. 4. Etymolo 5. Obsolete Words. 
6. Uniformity in the Mode of Spelling. 7. 
Quotations. 8. Cheapness. 


With the determination that the superi- 
ority of the work shall be fully maintained, 
and that it shall keep pace with the require- 
ments of the age and the universal increase 
of education, the Proprietors have added to 
this New Edition, under the editorship of 
Professor Goopricu,— 

A Table of S 
New Words. 


able of Quotations, Words, 
Phrases, &c. 


LaipeE ANNE Procter. Seventh Edition. 
Feap. 5s. Antique or plain mor. 10s. 6d. 

Second Series. Third Edi- 
tion. Feap. 8vo. 5s.; antique or best plain 
morocco, 10s. 6d. 


LATIN TRANSLATIONS OF ENG- 


LISH HYMNS. By C. B. Pearson, 
M.A., Rector of Knebworth. Fcap. 5s. 


VERSES FOR HOLY SEASONS. 


By C. F. Avexanper. Edited by the Very 
Rev. W. F. Hoox, D.D. 4th Edition. Fcap. 
8vo. 3s. 6d.; morocco, antique calf or mo- 
rocco, 8s. 6d. 


THE LEGEND OF THE GOLDEN 


onyms. An Appendix of | 


PRAYERS, and other Poems. By the 
Same Author. Fcap. 8vo. 5s.; antique 
or best plain morocco, 10s. 6d. 


_HYMNS OF LOVE AND PRAISE 


THE EXECUTOR’S ACCOUNT- | 


BOOK, with short Practical Instructions 
for the guidance of Executors. By a So- 
licitor. Folio. 4s. 


| B 


aZ 


the 
cap. 


FOR THE CHURCH’S YEAR. B 
Rev. J. S. B. Monsztr, LL.D. 
8vo. 5s. 

ALLADS AND SONGS. By Bes- 


s1zE Rayner Parkes. Fcap. 5s. 
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THE STORY OF QUEEN ISABEL, 
ay peal Verses. By M.S. Fcap. 8vo. 


LOVE AND MAMMON, and other 
Poems. By F. S. Wyvitt, Author of 
“‘ Pansies.” Fceap. 8vo. 5s. 


THE FRITHIOF SAGA. A Poem. 
Translated from the aS tals By the 
Rev. R. Mucxiestone, M.A., Rector of 
Dinedor. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


SAUL, A DRAMATIC POEM ; 
Elizabeth, an Historical Ode, and other 
Poems. By Wituram Furrorp, M.A. 
Feap. 8vo. 5s. 


LAYS AND POEMS ON ITALY. 
By F. A. Mackay. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 


POEMS FROM THE GERMAN. 


By Ricuarp Garnett, Author of “ Io in 
Egypt, and other Poems.” Fcp. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


IO IN EGYPT, and other Poems. 
By R. Garnerr. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 


THE MONKS OF KILCREA, and 
sage Poems. Third Edition. Post 8vo. 
7s. 6d. 


TEUTON. A Poem. By C. J. Rretru- 


MULLER. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


DRYOPE, and other Poems. By T. 
Asue. Fcap. 8vo. 6s. 


WILD THYME. By E. M. MircueE.t. 
Fcap. 8vo. 5s. 


LYRICS AND IDYLLS. By Gerpa 
Fay. Fcap. 8vo. 4s. 


DAVID MALLET’S POEMS. With 
Notes and Illustrations by F. Drnspatez, 
LL.D., F.S.A. New Edition. Post 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 

BALLADS AND SONGS OF YORK- 
SHIRE. Transcribed from private MSS., 
rare Broadsides, and scarce Publications; 
with Notes and a Glossary. By C.J. D. 
IncLtepew, M.A., Ph. D., F.G.H.S., au- 
thor of “ The History of North Allerton.” 
Fcap. 8vo. 6s. 


PERCY’S RELIQUES OF ANCIENT 
ENGLISH POETRY. 3 vols. Sm. 8vo. 
15s. Half-bound, 18s, Antique calf, or 
morocco, il. 11s. 6d. 


THE BOOK OF ANCIENT BAL- 
LAD POETRY OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
Historical, Traditional, and Romantic: with 
Modern {mitations, Translations, Notes, 
and en &c. New and Improved Edi- 
tion, 8vo. Half-bound, 14s. Antique mor. 
21s. 


THE PROMISES OF JESUS 
CHRIST. Illuminated by Avusert H. 
Warren, Second Edition. Ornamental 
cloth, 15s. Antique morocco elegant, 21s. 


CHRISTMAS WITH THE POETS: 
a Collection of English Poetry re to 
the Festival of Christmas. Illustrated by 
Brrxet Foster, and with numerous initial 
letters and borders beautifully printed in 
gold and colours by Epmunp Evans. New 
and Improved Edition. Super royal 8vo. 
oo binding, 21s. Antique morocco, 
31s. 


=<=ITHENAE CANTABRIGIEN- 
~P SES. By C. H. Cooper, F.S.A,, 
seis and THomrson Coorer. Vol. I. 
1500—1585. 8vo. 188. Vol II. 1586— 
1609. 8vo. 18s. 

This work, in illustration of the biography 
of notable and eminent men who have been 
members of the University of Cambridge, 
comprehends notices of:—-1. Authors. 2. 
Cardinals, archbishops, bishops, abbots, 
heads of religious houses, and other church 
dignitaries. 3. Statesmen, diplomatists, 
military and naval commanders. 4. Judges 
and eminent practitioners of the civil or 
common law. 5. Sufferers for religious or 

litical opinions. 6. Persons distingui 

or success in tuition. 7. Eminent phy- 
sicians and medical practitioners. 8. Artists, 
musicians, and heralds. 9. Heads of col- 
leges, professors, and principal officers of 
the university. 10. Benefactors to the uni- 
versity and colleges, or to the public at large. 


THE EARLY AND MIDDLE AGES 
OF ENGLAND. By C. H. Peanson 
M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, and 
Professor of Modern History, King’s Col- 
lege, London. 8vo. 12s. 


CHOICE NOTES FROM “ NOTES 
AND QUERIES,” by the Editor. Feap. 
8vo. 5s. each. 

Vor. 1.—History. Vor. I1.—Foxx Lore. 


MASTER WACE’S CHRONICLE 
OF THE CONQUEST OF ENGLAND. 
Translated from the Norman by Sir Atex- 
ANDER Matet, Bart., H.B.M. Plenipo- 
tentiary, Frankfort. With Photograph 
Illustrations of the Bayeaux Ta : 
os 4to. Half-morocco, Roxburgh, 
Zl. 2s. 


LIFE AND BOOKS; or, Records of 


Thought and Reading. By J. F. Borzs, 
M.A. Fcap. 8vo. 5s.; calf, 8s. 6d. 


THE PRINCE CONSORT’S AD- 
DRESSES ON DIFFERENT PUBLIC 
OCCASIONS. Beautifully printed by 
WHITTINGHAM. 4to. 10s. 6d. 


‘ 


New and Standard Publications. ll 


LIFE’S PROBLEM’S. By Sir Rurs- 
ERFORD Atcockx, K.C.B. Second Edition, 
revised and enlarged. Fcap. 8vo. 5s, 


PARLIAMENTARY SHORT-HAND 
(Official System). By Fuompson Cooper. 
Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

This is the system universally i 
the Government Official Reporters. It has 
many advantages over the system ordinarily 
adopted, and has hitherto been inaccessible, 
except in a high-priced volume. 


ENGLISH RETRACED; or, Re- 
marks, Critical and Philological, founded 
on a comparison of the Breeches Bible 
with the English of the present day. Crown 
8vo. 5s. 


THE PLEASURES OF LITERA- 
TURE. By R. Aris Wittmott, M.A. 
Fifth Edition, enlarged. Fcap. 8vo. 5s. 

orocco, 10s. 6d. 


HINTS AND HELPS FOR YOUTHS 
LEAVING SCHOOL. By the Rev. J. 
S. Gitperpatz, M.A. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 
Calf, 8s. 6d. 


HINTS FOR PEDESTRIANS, Prac- 
tical and Medical. By G. C. Warson, 
ee Third Edition, enlarged. Fceap. 8vo. 

3. 6d. 


HINTS TO MAID SERVANTS IN 
SMALL HOUSEHOLDS, on Manners, 
Dress, and Duties. By Mrs, Moruery. 





A WIFE’S HOME DUTIES; con- 


taining Hints to inexperienced House- 
keepers. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

GEOLOGY IN THE GARDEN; or, 
The Fossils in the Flint Pebbles. With 106 
Illustrations. By the Rev. Henry Evry, 
M.A. Feap. 8vo. 6s. 


BRITISH BEETLES. Transferred in 
259 plates from Curtis's “ British Ento- 
mology ;” with Descriptions by E. W. 
Janson, Esq. Secretary of the Entomolo- 
gical Society. 4to. 18s. Coloured 1/.11s. 6d, 


HALCYON: or Rod-Fishing with Fly, 
Minnow, and Worm. To which is added 
a short and easy method of dressing Flies, 
with a description of the materials used. 
By Henry Wane, Honorary peo to 
the Wear Valley Angling Association. With 
8 Coloured Plates, containing 117 Speci- 
mens of natural and artificial Flies, Ma- 
terials, &c. and 4 Plates illustrating Fishes, 
Baiting, &c. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


A HANDY BOOK OF THE CHE- 
MISTRY OF SOILS: Explanatory of 
their Composition, and the Influence of 
Manures in ameliorating them, with Out- 
lines of the various Processes of Agricul- 
tural Analysis. By Joun Scorrern, M.B. 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

FLAX AND ITS PRODUCTS IN 
IRELAND. By Wittiam Cuartey,J.P., 
Juror and Reporter Class XIV, Great Ex- 
hibition 1851; also appointed in 1862 for 
Class XIX. With a Frontispiece. Crown 


Feap. 8vo. 1s. 6d. B8vo. 53. 
Sermons. 
MGDYARISH SERMONS. By the | SERMONS. By the Rev. A Garry, 
hE Rev. M. F. Sapter, M.A., Vicar of D.D., Vicar of Ecclesfield. 12mo. 8s. 





7 Bridgwater. Author of the “‘Sacra- 

ment of Responsibility,” and ‘“‘ The Second 
Adam and the New Birth.” Vol. I. Ad- 
vent to Trinity; Vol. II. Trinity to Ad- 
vent. 7s. 6d. each. 


TWENTY - FOUR SERMONS ON 
CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE AND 
PRACTICE, AND ON THE CHURCH, 
By C. J. Buromrretp, D.D., late Lord Bis- 
hop of London. (Hitherto unpublished.) 
Bvo. 10s. 6d. 


KING'S COLLEGE SERMONS. By 
the Rev. E. H. Prumprre, M.A., Divinity 
Professor. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


SERMONS PREACHED IN WEST- 
MINSTER. By the Rev. C. F.Srcreran, 
M.A., Incumbent of Holy Trinity, Vaux- 
hall-Bridge Road. Fcap. 8vo. 6s. 


TWENTY PLAIN SERMONS for 
Country Congregations and Family Read- 
ing. By the Rev. A. Garry, D.D., Vicar 

of Ecclesfield. Feap. 8vo. bs. 


SERMONS TO A COUNTRY CON- 
GREGATION—Advent to Trinity. By 
the Rev. Hastincs Gorpon, M.A. 13mo. 
6s. 


SERMONS ON POPULAR SUB- 
JECTS, preached in the Collegiate Church, 
Wolverhampton. By the Rev. Juxrus 
Luioyp, M.A. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


OUR PRIVILEGES, RESPONSI- 
BILITIES, AND TRIALS. By the Rev. 
E. Puiiurrs, M.A. Fecap. 8vo. 5s, 
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SERMONS SUGGESTED BY THE 
MIRACLES OF OUR LORD AND 
SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST. By the 
Very Rev. Dean Hook. 2 vols. Feap. 8vo. 
12s. 


FIVE SERMONS PREACHED BE- 
FORE THE UNIVERSITY OF OX- 
FORD. By the Very Rev. W. F. Hook, 
D.D., Dean of Chichester. Third Edition. 
3s. 


THE LAST DAYS OF OUR LORD’S 
MINISTRY : a Course of Lectures on the 
a events of Passion Week. By 

ALTER FarquuarR Hook, D.D., F.R.S., 
Dean of Chichester. New Edition. Feap. 
8vo. 3s. 6d. 


SERMONS, CHIEFLY PRACTI- 
CAL. By the Rev. T. Nunns, M.A. 
Edited by the Very Rev. W. F. Hook, D.D., 
Dean of Chichester. Fcap. 8vo. 6s. 


THE PRODIGAL SON. Sermons 
by W. R. Crank, M.A., Vicar of Taunton, 
S. Mary Magdalene. Fcap.8vo. 9s. 6d. 


THE REDEEMER: a Series of Ser- 
mons on Certain Aspects of the Person and 
Work of our Lord Jesus Christ. By W. 
R. ar Pi M.A., Vicar of Taunton. Fep. 
8vo. 5s. 


THE FULNESS OF THE MANI- 
FESTATION OF JESUS CHRIST; 
being a Course of Epiphany Lectures. By 
Hitkian Beprorp Hatt, ., After- 
noon Lecturer of the Parish Church, Hali- 
fax, Author of “A Companion to the Au- 
thorized Version of the New Testament.” 
Fcap. 8vo. 23. 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND; 
its Constitution, Mission, and Trials. B 
the Rt. Rev. Bishop Brovcuron. Edited, 
with a Prefatory Memoir, by the Ven. 
Archdeacon Harrison. 8vo. 105. 6d. 


PAROCHIAL SERMONS. By the 


Rev. D. G. Stacy, Vicar of Hornchurch, 
Essex. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 


PLAIN PAROCHIAL SERMONS. 
By the Rev. C. F. C. Pigott, B.A., late 
Curate of St. Michael’s, Handsworth. F cap. 
8vo. 65. 


SERMONS, Preached in the Parish 
Church of Godalming, Surrey, by the Rev. 
E. J. Boycz, M.A., Vicar. Second Edition. 
Feap. 8vo. 6s. 


PLAIN SERMONS, Addressed to a 
Country Congregation. By the late E. 
Biexcowz, M.A. ist and 3rd Series. 
Feap. 8vo. 7s. 6d. each. 


LIFE IN CHRIST. By the Rev. J. 
LuewE.tyn Davies, M.A., Rector of Christ 
Church, Marylebone. Fcap. 8vo. 5s. 


MISSIONARY SERMONS PREACH- 
ED AT HAGLEY. Fcap. 3s. 6d. 


THE SUFFICIENCY OF CHRIST. 
Sermons preached ne the Reading 
LentenjMission of 1860. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY SERMONS 
forthe Working Classes. Feap.8vo. Autho- 
rized Edition. 1858. 28.: 1859. 2s. 6d. 


SERMONS PREACHED AT ST. 
PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. Anthorized Edi- 
tion. 1859. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


S=<GAILY READINGS FOR A 
@y YEAR, on the Life of our Lord and 
Woo} Saviour Jesus Christ. By the Rev. 

Peter Younc, M.A. Third Edition, im- 


proved. 2 vols. 8vo. 11.18. Antique calf, 
1l. 16s. Morocco, Hayday, 2l. 


SHORT SUNDAY EVENING 
READINGS, Selected and sade Sis from 
various Authors by the Dowager Countess 
of Cawdor. In large type. 5s. 


A COMMENTARY ON THE 
GOSPELS for the Sundays and other Holy 
Days of the Christian Year. By the Rev. 
W. Denton, M.A., Worcester Co 
Oxford, and Incumbent of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s, Cripplegate.» 3 vols. 8vo. 4s. 
Vol. I. Advent to Easter, 15s. Vol. II. 
Easter to the Sixteenth Sunday after Trin- 
ity, 14s. Vol. III. Seventeenth Sunday 
after Trinity to Advent, and other Holy 
Days, 13s. : 


A COMMENTARY, CRITICAL, 
EXEGETICAL,JAND DOCTRINAL, 
on St. Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians : with 
a revised Translation. By Grorce'Joun 
Gwynne, A.B., Ex-Schol. T.C.D., Rector 
and Vicar of Wallstown, Diocese of Cloyne. 
8vo. 12s. 


MEMOIR OF A FRENCH NEW 
TESTAMENT, in which the Mass and 
Purgatory are found in the Sacred Text; 
together with Bishop Kipper’s “ Refiec- 
tions” on the same. By Henry Corton. 
D.C.L., Archdeacon of Cashel. Seéond 
Edition, enlarged. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


8vo. 
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THE SECOND ADAM, AND THE 
NEW BIRTH;; or, the Doctrine of Bap- 
tism as contained in Holy Scripture. By 
the Rev. M. F. Sapter, M.A., Vicar of 
Bridgwater, Author of * The Sacrament of 
Responsibility.” Third Edition, greatly 
enlarged. Fceap.8vo. 4s. 6d. 


_ THE SACRAMENT OF RESPON- 

SIBILITY; or, Testimony of the Scrip- 
ture to the teaching of the Church on Holy 
Baptism, with especial reference to the 
Cases of Infants, and Answers to Objections. 
Sixth Edition. 6d. 


POPULAR ILLUSTRATIONS OF 
SOME REMARKABLE EVENTS 
RECORDED IN THE OLD TESTA- 
MENT. By the Rev. J. F. Dawson, 
ae Rector of Toynton. Post 8vo. 
8s. 6d. 


THE ACTS AND WRITINGS OF 
THE APOSTLES. By C. Pickerrnc 
Crarke, M.A. Post 8vo. Vol. I., with 
Map, 7s. 6d. 


A MANUAL FOR COMMUNION 
CLASSES AND COMMUNICANT 
MEETINGS. Addressed specially to the 
Parish Priests and Deacons of the Church 
of England. By C. Pickertnc Cuiarxez, 
M.A. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THE WISDOM OF THE SON OF 
DAVID: an Exposition of the First Nine 
Chapters of the Book of Proverbs. Fcap. 
8vo. 5s. 


A COMPANION TO THE AUTHO- 
RIZED VERSION OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT: being Explanatory Notes, 
together with Explanatory Observations 
and an Introduction. By the Rev. H. B. 
Hatt, B.C.L. Second and cheaper Edition, 
revised and enlarged. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


A HISTORY OF THE CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND from the Accession of 
James II. to the Rise of the Bangorian 
Controversy in 1717. By the Rev. T. 
Desary, M.A. 8vo. 14s. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE HEBREW 
POETRY. By Isaac Taytor, Esq., Au- 
thor of “ The Natural History of Enthu- 
siasm,” * Ultimate Civilization,” &c. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 


AIDS TO PASTORAL VISITATION, 
selected and arranged by the Rev. H. B. 
Browninc, M.A., Curate of St. George, 
Stamford. 2nd Edition. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 





READINGS ON THE MORNING 
AND EVENING PRAYER AND THE 
LITANY. By J.S. Buunr. Third Edi- 
tion. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


CONFIRMATION. By the Author 
of *‘ Readings on the Morning and Evening 
Prayer,” &c. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


LIFE AFTER CONFIRMATION. 
By the same Author. 18mo. 1s. 


CONFIRMATION REGISTER. For 
the Church of In the Parish of —— 
In the Diocese of —— from a. p. 186— to 
A.D. 18—. Oblong. 4s. 





REMARKS ON CERTAIN OF- 
FICES OF THE CHURCH OF ENG- 
LAND, popularly termed the Occasional 
Services. By the Rev. W. J. Dampier. 
12mo. 5s. 


THE SYMPATHY OF CHRIST. 
Six Readings for the Sundays in Lent, or 
for the Days of the Holy Week. By the 
Rev. W. J. Damprer, M.A., Vicar of 
Coggeshall. Second Edition. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 


REASONS OF FAITH ; or, the Order 
of the Christian gs how developed and 
explained. By the Rev. G. 8. Drew, M.A. 
Feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


CHARLES AND JOSIAH; or, 


Friendly Conversations between a Church- 
man and a Quaker. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


PAPERS ON PREACHING AND 
PUBLIC SPEAKING. By a Wyke- 
hamist. Fcap. 8vo. 5s. 

This volume is an enlargement and ex- 
tension, with corrections, of the Papers 
which appeared in the “ Guardian” in 
1858-9. 


THE SPEAKER AT HOME. Chap- 
ters on Public Speaking and Reading aloud, 
by the Rev. J. J. Hatcomsr, M.A., and on 
the Physiology of Speech, by W. H. Strong, 
M.A.,M.B. Second Edition. Feap. 8vo. 
3s. 6d. 


CHURCH READING : according to 
the Method advised by Tuonas SHERipan. 
By the Rev. J. J. Hatcomse, M.A. 8vo. 
3s. 6d. , 
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A PLAIN WORD TO THE WISE 
IN HEART on our Duties at Church, and 
on our Prayer Book. Fourth Edition. 
Sewed, 1s. 6d. 


THE ENGLISH CHURCHMAN’S 
SIGNAL. By the Writer of “ A Plain 
Nts to the Wise in Ileart.” Fcap. 8vo. 


THE BOOK OF PSALMS (Prayer 
Book Version). With Short Headings and 
Explanatory Notes. By the Rev. Ernest 
Hawkins, B. D., Prebendary of St. Paul’s. 
Second and cheaper Edition, revised and en- 
aoe Fcap. 8vo. Cloth limp, red edges, 


FAMILY PRAYERS : — containing 
Psalms, Lessons, and Pravers, for every 
Morning and Evening in the Week. By 
the Rev. Ernest Hawerns, B. D., Preben- 
dary of St. Paul’s. Eighth Edition. Fceap. 
8vo. 1s.; sewed, 9d. 


HOUSEHOLD PRAYERS ON 
SCRIPTURAL SUBJECTS, for Four 
Weeks. With Forms for various occasions. 
By a Member of the Church of England. 
Second Edition, enlarged. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


FORMS OF PRAYER ADAPTED 
TO EACH DAY OF THE WEEK. For 
use in Families or Households. By the 
Rev. Joun Jess, D.D. 8vo. 23s. 6d. 


WALTON’S LIVES OF DONNE, 
WOTTON, HOOKER, HERBERT, 
AND SANDERSON. A New Edition, 
to which is now added a Memoir of Mr. 
Isaac Walton, by Wituram Dowttna, Esq. 
of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 
With Illustrative Notes, numerous Por- 
traits, and other or dae 8, Index, &c. 
Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. Calf antique, 15s. 
Morocco, 18s. 


CIVILIZATION CONSIDERED AS 
A SCIENCE in Relation to its Essence, 
its Elements, and its End. By Georce 
Harris, F.S.A., of the Middle iy ae 
Barrister at Law, Author of “‘ The Life of 
Lord Chancellor Hardwicke.” 8vo. 12s. 


THE CHURCH HYMNAL, (with or 
without Psalms.) 12mo. Large Type, 
1s.6d. 18mo. 1s. 32mo. for Parochial 
Schools, 6d. 

This book is now in use in every English 


Diocese, and is the Authorized Book in some 
of the Colonial Dioceses. 


THE BISHOP OF WORCESTER’S 


PRIMARY CHARGE, August, 1862. 
8vo. 2s. 


A TREATISE ON METAPHYSICS 
IN CONNECTION WITH REVEALED 
RELIGION. By the Rev. J. H. Mac- 
Mauon. 8vo. 14s. 


THE LIFE OF MARTIN LUTHER. 


By H. Worsuey, M.A., Rector of Easton, 
Suffolk. 2 vols. 8vo. il. 4s. 


THREE LECTURES ON ARCH-- 

BISHOP CRANMER. By the Rev. C. 

: Ped M.A., Chancellor of Carlisle. 
o. 3s. 


THE OFFERTORY: the most ex- 
cellent way of contributing Money for 
Christian Ly wary By J.H. Marxranp, 
D.C.L., F.R.S.,8.A. Second Edition, en- 
larged, 2d. 


*,* Messrs. Bell and Daldy are agents 
for the Publications of the Society for the 
sp opeenion of the Gospel in Foreign 

arts. 


By THE Rev. J. ERSKINE CLARKE, 
of Derby. 


EART MUSIC, for the Hearth- 

44 Ring; the Street-Walk; the Coun- 

“GY try Stroll; the Work-Hours; the 
Rest-Day; the Trouble-Time. New Edition. 
1s. paper ; 1s. 6d. cloth limp. 


THE GIANT'S ARROWS. A Book 
for the Children of Working People. 16mo. 
6d.; cloth, 1s. 


CHILDREN AT CHURCH. Twelve 
Simple Sermons. 2vols. 1s.each; 1s. 6d. 
cloth, gilt; or together in 1 vol. cloth gilt, 


aT 
By 





PLAIN PAPERS ON THE SOCIAL 
ECONOMY OF THE PEOPLE. Fecap. 
8vo. 2s. 6d. 

No. 1. Recreations of the People.—No. 
2. Penny Banks.— No.3. Labourer’s Clubs 
and Working Men’s Refreshment Rooms. 
—No. 4. Children of the People. 6d.each. 
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Che Devotional Library. 


Edited by the Very Rev. W. F. Hoox, D.D., Dean of Chichester. 


A Series of Works, original or selected from well-known Church of England Divines, published 
at the lowest price, and suitable, from their practical character and 
cheapness, for Parochial distribution. 


SHORT MEDITATIONS FOR 
sway EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR. 
4 2 vols. (1260 pages), 32mo. Cloth, 

5s.; calf, gilt edges, 9s.; calf antique, 12s. 


In Separate Parts. 


ADVENT to LENT, cloth, 1s.; limp 
calf, gilt edges, 2s.6d. LENT, cloth, 9d.; 
calf, 2s. 3d. EASTER, cloth, 9d.; calf 
2s. 3d. TRINITY, Part I. 1s.; calf, 2s. 6d. 
TRINITY, Part II. 1s.; calf, 2s. 6d. 

*,* Large Paper Edition, 4 vols. Feap 8vo. 
Large type. 14s. Morocco, 30s. 





AIDS TO A HOLY LIFE. First 
Series. 32mo. Cloth, 1s. 6d.; calf, gilt 
edges, 3s. 6d.; calf antique, 5s. Contain- 


ing :— 
Prayers for the Young. By Dr. Hook, 
d 


Pastoral Address to a Young Communi- 
cant. By Dr. Hook. . 
Helps to Self-Examination. By W. F. 
Hoox, D.D. 4d. 

Directions for Spending One Day Well. 
By Archbishop Synce. 4d. 

Rules for the Conduct of Human Life. 
By Archbishop Synce. 1d. 

The Sum of Christianity, wherein a short 
and plain Account is given of the Christian 
Faith; Christian’s Duty ; Christian Prayer; 
Christian Sacrament. By C. Exuis. 1d. 

Ejaculatory Prayer; or, the Duty of Of- 
fering up Short Prayers to God on all Occa- 
sions. By R.Coox. 2d. 

ee fora Week. From J. Sorocorp. 


Companion to the Altar; being Prayers, 
Thanksgivings, and Meditations. Edited 
by Dr. Hoox. Cloth, 6d. 

*,* Any of the above may be had for 
distribution at the prices affixed; they are 
arranged together as being suitable for 
Young Persons and for Private Devotion. 


THE HISTORY OF OUR LORD 
AND SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST; in 
Three Parts, with suitable Meditations and 
Prayers. By W. Reapino, M.A. 32mo. 
a 2s.; calf, giltedges, 4s. ; calfantique, 


THE CHRISTIAN TAUGHT BY 
THE CHURCH’S SERVICES. (490 
pages), royal 32mo. Cloth, 2s. 6d.; calf, 
gilt edges, 4s. 6d.; calf antique, 6s. 


In Separate parts. 

ADVENT TO TRINITY, cloth, 1s.; limp 
calf, gilt edges, 2s.6d. TRINITY, cloth, 
8d.; calf, 2s. 2d. MINOR FESTIVALS, 
8d.; calf, 2s. 2d. 


*,” Large Paper Edition. Feap. 8vo. Large 
type. 6s.6d. Calf antique, or morocco, 
11s. 6d. 


AIDS TO A HOLY LIFE. Second 
Series. 32mo. Cloth, 2s.; calf, gilt edges, 
4s.; calf antique, 5s. 6d. Containing :— 

Holy Thoughts and Prayers, arranged 
a Daily Use on each Day in the Week, 


The Retired Christian exercised on Di- 
vine Thoughts and Heavenly Meditations. 
By Bishop Ken, 3d. 

Penitential Reflections for the Holy Sea- 
son of Lent, and other Days of Fasting and 
Abstinence during the Year, 6d. 

The Crucified Jesus ; a Devotional Com- 
mentary on the XXII. and XXIII. Chap- 
ty of St. Luke. By A. Hornzcx, D.D., 


Short Reflections for every Morning 
and Evening during the Week. By N. 
Sprncxes, 2d. 

The Sick Man Visited; or, Meditations 
and Prayers for the Sick Room. By N. 
Spincxes, 3d. 

*,,” These are arranged together as being 
suitable for Private Meditation and Prayer: 
pal ey be had separately at the prices 
affixed. 


DEVOUT MUSINGS ON THE BOOK 
OF PSALMS. 2 vols. 3¢mo. Cloth, 5s. ; 
calf, gilt edges, 9s. ; calf antique, 12s. Or, 
in four parts, price 1s. each ; limp calf, gilt 
edges, 2s. 6d. 


THE CHURCH SUNDAY SCHOOL 
HYMN BOOK. 32mo. cloth, 8d.; calf, 
gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 

*,* A Large Paper Edition, for Prizes 
&e.” 18, 6d. ; calf, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 
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DEVOTIONS FOR DOMESTIC 
USE. 32%mo. Cloth, 2s.; calf, gilt edges, 
4s.; calf antique, 5s. 6d. Containing :— 

The Common Prayer Book the best Com- 

ion in the Family as well as in the 
emple. 3d. 

Litanies for Domestic Use. 2d. 

Family Prayers; or, Morning and Even- 
ing Services tor every Day in the Week. 
By the Bishop of Salisbury; cloth, 6d.; 
calf, 2s. 

Bishop Hatu’s Sacred'Aphoxisms, Se- 
lected and arranged with the Texts to which 
they refer. By the Rev. R. B. Exton, M.A.; 
cloth, 9d. 

*,* These are arranged together as being 
suitable for Domestic Use; but they may 
be had separately at the prices affixed. 


HELPS TO DAILY DEVOTION. 
32mo. Cloth, 8d. Containing :— 

The Sum of Christianity, 1d. 

Directions for Spending one Day 
Well, 4d. 

Helps to Self-Examination, 4d. 

Short Reflections for Morning and 
Evening, 2d. 

Prayers for a Week, 2d. 


HALL’S SACRED APHORISMS. 
Selected and arranged with the Texts to 
which they refer, by the Rev. R. B. Exton, 

32mo. cloth, 9d.; limp calf, gilt 
edges, 2s. 3d. 


SZHORT MEDITATIONS FOR 
roots EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR. 
E2074 [Edited by the Very Rev. W. F. 

Hoox, D.D. New Edition. 4 vols. fcap. 
8vo., large type, 14s.; morocco, 30s. 


THE CHRISTIAN TAUGHT BY 
THE CHURCH’S SERVICES. Edited 
by the Very Rev. W. F. Hook, D.D. 

ew Edition, fcap. 8vo. large type, 6s. 6d. 
Antique calf, or morocco, 11s. 6d. 


HOLY THOUGHTSAND PRAYERS, 
arranged for Daily Use on each Day of the 
Week, according to the stated Hours of 
Prayer. Fifth Edition, with additions. 
16mo. Cloth, red edges, 2s.; calf, gilt 
edges, 3s. 


A COMPANION TO THE ALTAR. 
Being Prayers, Thanksgivings, and Medi- 
tations, and the Office of the Holy Com- 
munion. Edited by the Very Rev. W. F. 
Hook, D.D. Second Edition. Handsomely 
printed in red and black. 32mo. Cloth, 
red edges, 2s. Morocco, 3s. 6d. 


THE CHURCH SUNDAY SCHOOL 
HYMN BOOK. Edited by W. F. Hoo 
D.D. Large Paper. Cloth, 1s. 6d.; 
gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 

*,"* For cheap editions of the above Five 
Books, see List of the Devotional Library. 





Periodicals. 


Edited by J. Erskine CLarge, M.A. 

ma Derby. Monthly, Price id. Vol- 
umes for 1859, 1860, 1861, and 1862, 1s. 6d. 
and 2s. each. 


THE GOSPEL MISSIONARY. Pub- 
lished for the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, Monthly at 
4d. Vols. II. to XII. in cloth, 1s. each. 
(Vol. I. is out of print.) 


THE MISSION FIELD: a Monthly 


Record of the Proceedings of the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel. Vols. 
II. to VII. post 8vo. 3s. each. (Vol. I. is 
ono print.) Continued in Numbers, 2d. 
each. 





MISSIONS TO THE HEATHEN; 


being Records of the Progress of the Efforts 
made by the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts for the Con- 
version of the Heathen. Published occa- 
sionally in a cheap form for distribution, at 
rices varying from id. to 1s. 6d. each. 
os. 1 to 43 are already published. 


CHURCH IN THE COLONIES, 
consisting chiefly of Journals by the Colo- 


nial Bishops of their Progress and sae 

Visitations, Published Geen at 
rices v g from 2d. to 1s. 6d. each. 
‘os. 1 to 37 are already published. 
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Educational Books. 


Bibliotheca Classica. 


A Series of Greek and Latin Authors. With 
English Notes. 8vo. Edited by various 
Scholars, under the direction of G. Lone, 
Esq., M.A., Classical Lecturer of Brighton 
College ; andthe late Rev. A.J. Macteane, 
M.A., Head Master of King Edward’s 
School, Bath. 

=—"=ESCHYLUS. By F.A. Patey, 

M.A. 18s. 

CICERO’S ORATIONS. 
Edited by G. Lonc, M.A. 4vols. 3. 4s. 
Vol. I. 168.3; Vol. il. 14s.; Vol. I1T. 16s. ; 
Vol. IV. 18s. 


DEMOSTHENES. By R. Wuiston, 
M.A., Head Master of Rochester Grammar 
School. Vol. 1.16s. Vol. II. preparing. 


EURIPIDES. By F. A. Paey, M.A. 
3 vols. 166. each. 


HERODOTUS. By. J. W. Buakes- 
Ley, B.D., late Fellow and Tutor of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 2 vols. 32s. 


HESIOD. By F. A. Paey. 10s. 6d. 


HOMER. By F. A. Parry, M.A. 
Vol. I. [ Preparing. 


HORACE. By A. J. Mac.eane, 
M.A. 18s. 


JUVENAL AND PERSIUS. By 
A. J. Macreane, M.A. 14s. 


PLATO. By W.H. THompson, M.A. 
Vol. I. [ Preparing. 

SOPHOCLES. By F. H. Buaypes, 
M.A. Vol. 1. 18s. Vol. II. preparing. 


TERENCE. By E. St. J. Parry, 
M.A. Balliol College, Oxford. 18s. 


VIRGIL. By J. Conrneton, M.A., 
Professor of Latin at Oxford. Vol I. con- 
taining the Bucolics and Georgics. 12s. 
Vol. I]. containing the Aneid, 
VI. 14s. Vol. HI. preparing. 





ooks I. to 


=IN ATLAS OF CLASSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY, containing 24 

$ Maps; constructed by W. Hucues, 
and ited” by G. Lonc. New dition, 
with coloured outlines, and an Index of 
Places. 12s. 6d. 





Grammar-School Classics. 


A Series of Greek and Latin Authors. 
Newly Edited, with English Notes for 
Schools. Fcap. 8vo. 


Rip] CAESARIS COMMENTARII 


DE BELLO GALLICO. Second 
By G. 





os | 
A Ni ¢ Edition. Lone, M.A. 
CAESAR DE BELLO GALLICO, 


Books 1 to 3. With English Notes for 
Junior Classes. By G. Lone, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


M. TULLIT CICERONIS CATO 
MAJOR, Sive de Senectute, Laelius, Sive 
de Amicitia, et Epistolae Selectae. By G. 
Lonc, M.A. 4s. 6d. 


QUINTI HORATII FLACCI OPERA 
OMNIA. By A.J. Macweane. 6s. 6d. 


JUVENALIS SATIRAE XVI. By H. 
Prior, M.A. (Expurgated Edition.) 4s.6d. 


P. OVIDII NASONIS FASTORUM 
LIBRISEX. By F. A. Pauey. 5s. 


C. SALLUSTII CRISPI CATILINA 
oe JUGURTHA. By G. Lone, M.A. 


TACITI GERMANIA ET AGRI- 
COLA. By P. Frost, M.A. 33s. 6d. 


XENOPHONTIS ANABASIS, with In- 
troduction ; i or and other Notes, 
Itinerary, and Three Maps compiled from 
recent surveys. By J. F. Blacmichael, 
B.A. New Edition. 5s. 


XENOPHONTIS CYROPAEDIA. 
By. G. M. Goruam, M.A., late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 6s. 


Uniform with the above. 


THE NEW _ TESTAMENT _IN 
GREEK. With English Notes and Pre- 
faces by J. F. Macmicuazr, B.A. 730 
pages. 7s. 6d. 


gard GRAMMAR SCHOOL ATLAS 
Y RAN OF CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 
The Mapsconstructed by W.Hucnes, 


and edited by G. Lone. Imp. 8vo. 5s, 
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Cambridge Greek and Latin 
Texts. 


Tu1s Series is intended to supply for the 
use of Schools and Students cheap and accu- 
rate editions of the Classics, which shall be 
superior in mechanical execution to the smal] 
German editions now current in this country, 
and more convenient in form. 

The texts of the Bibliotheca Classica and 
Grammar-School Classics, so far as they have 
been published, will be adopted. These 
editions have taken their place amongst scho- 
lars as valuable contributions to the Classical 
Literature of this country, and are admitted 
to be good examples of the judicious and 
practical nature of English scholarship ; and 
as the editors have formed their texts from a 
careful examination of the best editions extant, 
it is believed that no texts better for general 
use can be found. 

. The volumes will be well printed at the 
Cambridge University Press, in a 16mo. size, 
and will be issued at short intervals. 


-IESCHYLUS, ex novissima re- 


censione F. A. Patey. 3s. 


CAESAR DE BELLO GAL- 
LICO, recensuit G. Lonc, A.M. 2s. 


CICERO DE SENECTUTE ET 
DE AMICITIA ET EPISTOLAE SE- 
LECTAE, recensuit G. Lone, A.M. 1s. 6d. 


EURIPIDES, ex recensione F. A. 
- Parey, A.M. 3 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 


HERODOTUS, recensuit J. W. 
Buiaxestey, 8.T.B. 2 vols, 7s. 


HORATIUS, ex recensione A. J. Mac- 
LEANE, A.M. 23. 6d, 


LUCRETIUS, recognovit H. A. J. 
Munro, A.M. 2s. 6d. 


SALLUSTI CRISPI CATILINA ET 
J eee recognovit G. Lone, A.M. 
1s. 6d. 


THUCYDIDES, recensuit J. G. Don- 


aLvson, S.T.P. 2 vols. 7s. 





VERGILIUS, ex recensione J. Co- | 
_A CATALOGUE OF GREEK 


nincton, A.M. 33s. 6d. 


XENOPHONTIS ANABASIS, recen- 
suit J. F. Macmicnaet, A.B. 2s. 6d. 


NOVUM TESTAMENTUM GRAE- 
CUM, TEXTUS STEPHANICI, 1550. 
Accedunt variae Lectiones editionum Bezae, 
Elzeviri, Lachmanni, Tischendorfii, Tregel- 
lesii, curante F. H. Scrivener, A.M. 
4s. 6d. Also on 4to. writing paper, for 
MSS. Notes. Half bound, gilt top, 12s. 
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Foreign Classics. 


With English Notes for Schools. 
big the Grammar School Classics. 
vo. 


Uniform 
Feap. 


IERMAN BALLADS FROM 

UHLAND, GOETHE, AND 

SAS SCHILLER, with Introductions to 
each Poem, copious Explanatory Notes, 
and Biographical Notices. Edited by C. 
L. Breverevp. 33s. 6d. 

SCHILLER’S WALLENSTEIN, com- 
aaa Edited by Dr. A. Bucuuem, 


. 6d. 
PICCIOLA, by X. B. Sarntine. Edi-: 
ted by Dr. Dusuc. Second Edition. 3s. 6d. 
This interesting story has been selected 
with the intention of providing for schools 
and young persone a good specimen of con- 
temporary French literature, free from the 
solecisms which are frequently met with in 
writers of a past age. 
SELECT FABLES OF LA FON- 
TAINE. Edited by F. Gasc, M.A. Third 
Edition, revised. 3s. 





| HISTOIRE DE CHARLES XII. par 


Vottarre. Edited by L. Dirry. Third 
Edition, revised. 33s. 6d. 


AVENTURES DE TELEMAQUE, 


ar Feneton. Edited by C. J. Dexiuue. 
econd Edition, revised. 48. 6d. 


Classical Cables. Svo. 


WAtAOTABILIA .QUAEDAM: or, 
} the principal tenses of such Irregu- 

Jar Greek Verbs and such Elemen- 
tary Greek, Latin, and French Construc- 
tions, as are of constant occurrence. 1s. 6d. 

GREEK ACCIDENCE. By the Rev. 
P. Frost, M.A. 1s. 

LATIN ACCIDENCE. By the Rev. 
P. Frost, M.A. 1s. 

LATIN VERSIFICATION. | 1s. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF LATIN 
SYNTAX. 4s. 





its leading 
Forms and Peculiarities. By J.S. Bairp, 
T.C.D. 18. 6d, 


VERBS, IRREGULAR AND DEFEC- 
TIVE; their leading formations, tenses in 
use, and dialectic inflexions ; with a copious 
Appendix, containing Paradigms for conju- 
eae Rules for formation of tenses, &c. 
c. By J.8. Barrp,T.C.D. New Edition, 
revised. 3s. 6d. 
RICHMOND RULES TO FORM 
THE OVIDIAN DISTICH, &c. By J. 
Tate, M.A. New Edition, revised. 18. Gd. 
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With Introductory Sentences, Paes 
lish Notes, and a Dictionary. By 
the Rev. P. Frost, late Fellow of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. Fcap. 8vo. 
3s. 6d. 


MATERIALS FOR GREEK PROSE 
COMPOSITION. By the Rev. P. Frosr, 
' M.A. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. Key, 5s. 


MATERIALS FOR LATIN PROSE 
COMPOSITION. By the Rev. P. Frosr, 
M.A. Third Edition. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 
Key, 4s. 


THE CHOEPHOROE OF AESCHY- 
LUS AND SCHOLIA. Revised and 
interpreted by J. F. Davies, Esq., B.A., 
Trinity College, Dublin. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


AUXILIA GRAECA: | containing 
Forms of Parsing and the Greek Trees, the 
Greek Prepositions, Rules of Accentuation, 
Greek Idioms, &c. &c. By the Rev. H. 
Fowrer, M.A. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


HOMER AND ENGLISH METRE. 
An Essay on the Translating of the Iliad 
and Odyssey. With a Literal Renderin 
in the Spenserian Stanza of the First Boo 
of the Odyssey, and Specimens of the Iliad. 
By Wiuuiam G. T. Barrer, Esq., Author 
of “* A Literal Translation, in Spenserian 

_ Stanza, of the Iliad of Homer.” Cr, 8vo. 
6s. 6d. 


A LATIN GRAMMAR. By T. 
Hewitt Key, M.A., F.R.S., Professor of 
Comparative Grammar, and Head Master 
of the Junior School, in University College. 
Third Edition, revised. Post 8vo. 8s. 


A SHORT LATIN GRAMMAR, for 
Schools. By T. H. Key, M.A., F.R.S. 
Third Edition. Post 8vo. 33s. 6d. 


LATIN ACCIDENCE. Consisting 
of the Forms, and intended to prepare boys 
for Key’s Short LatinGrammar. Post 8vo. 
2s. 


RULES FOR THE GENDERS OF 
LATIN NOUNS, and the Perfects and 
Supines of Verbs; with Hints on con- 
struing, &c. By H. Harnes, M.A. 1s. 6d. 


A FIRST CHEQUE BOOK FOR 
LATIN VERSE MAKERS. By the 
Rev. F. Gretron, Stamford Free Grammar 
School. 1s. 6d. “Key, 2s. 6d. 


REDDENDA; or Passages with Pa- 
rallel Hints for translation into Latin Prose 
and Verse. By the Rev. F. E. Gretron, 
Crown 8vo. 4s, 6d. 


“LATIN PROSE LESSONS. By the. 


Rev. A.Cuurcu, M.A., Master of Merchant 
Taylors’ School. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


THE WORKS OF VIRGIL, closely 
rendered into English Rhythm, and Illus- 
trated from British Poets of the 16th, 17th, 
and 18th Centuries. By the Rev. R.C. 
Stncietox, M.A. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 18s. 


QUINTUS HORATIUS FLACCUS. 
Illustrated with 50 Engravings from the 
antique. Fcap. 8vo. 5s. Morocco, 9s. 


SELECTIONS FROM OVID: Amo- 
res, Tristia, Heroides, Metamorphoses. 
With English Notes, by the Rev. A. J. 
Macreaneg, M.A. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


SABRINAE COROLLA IN HOR- 
TULIS REGIAE SCHOLAE SALOPI- 
ENSIS contexuerunt tres viri floribus 
legendis. Editio Altera. 8vo. 12s. 


DUAL ARITHMETIC, a New Art, by 
O.tver Byrye, formerly Professor of Ma- 
thematics at the late College of Civil En- 
gineers, Putney. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


A GRADUATED SERIES OF EX- 
ERCISES IN ELEMENTARY ALGE- 
BRA, with an Appendix containing Papers 
of Miscellaneous Examples. Designed for 
the use of Schools. By the Rev. G.F 
Wricut, M.A., Mathematical Master at 
Wellington College. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THE ELEMENTS OF EUCLID. 
Books I.—VI. XI. 1—21; XII. 1,2; a 
new text, based on that of Simson, with 


Exercises. Edited by H. J. Hose, late 
Mathematical Master of Westminster 
School. Fceap. 8vo. 4s 6d. 


A GRADUATED SERIES OF EX- 
ERCISES ON THE ELEMENTS OF 
EUCLID: Books I.—VI.; XI. 1—91; 
‘XII. 1, 2. Selected and arranged by 
Henry J. Hose, M.A. 12mo. 1s, 


THE ENUNCIATIONS AND 
FIGURES BELONGING TO THE 
PROPOSITIONS IN THE FIRST SIX 
AND PART OF THE ELEVENTH 
BOOKS OF EUCLID’S ELEMENTS, 

usually read in the Universities, ) prepared 
or Students in Geometry. By the Rev. J. 
BrassE, D.D. Fcap. 8vo. 1s. On cards, 
in case, 5s. 6d.; without the Figures, 6d. 


THE MECHANICS OF CON- 
STRUCTION ; including the Theories on 
the Strength of Materials, Roofs, Arches, 
and Suspension Bridges. With numerous 
Examples. By S. Fenwick, Esq., of the 
Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. 8vo. 
12s. 
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A COMPENDIUM OF FACTS AND 
FORMULAE 1N PURE AND MIXED 
MATHEMATICS. For the use of Mathe- 
matical Students. ByG. R.Smaurey, B.A., 
F.R.A.S. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

A TABLE OF ANTI-LOGARITHMS; 


containing to seven places of decimals, 
natural numbers, answering to all Logar- 
ithms from °00001 to 99999; and an im- 
proved table of Gauss’ Logarithms, by 
which may be found the Logarithm of the 
sum or difference of two quantities. With 
an Appendix, containing a Table of An- 
nuities for three Joint Lives at 3 per cent. 
Carlisle. By H.E. Fitirowsa:. Third 
Edition. 8vo. 15s. 

HANDBOOK OF THE _ SLIDE 
RULE: showing its applicability to Arith- 
metic, including Interest and Annuities; 
Mensuration, including Land Surveying. 
With numerous Examples and useful 
Tables. By W. H. Bayrey, H. M. East 
India Civil Service. 1%mo. 6s. 


TABLES OF COMPARATIVE 
CHRONOLOGY, illustrating the division 
of Universal History, into Ancient, Medi- 
zval,and Modern History ; and containing 
a System of Combinations, distinguished by 
& particular type, to assist the Memory in 
retaining Dates. By W. E. Bickmore, and 
the Rev. C. Bickmore, M.A. Third Edi- 
tion. 4to. 55. 

A COURSE OF HISTORICAL AND 
CHRONOLOGICAL INSTRUCTION, 
By W. E. Bickmore. 2 Parts. 12mo. 
3s. 6d. each. 

A PRACTICAL SYNOPSIS OF 
ENGLISH IISTORY: or, a General 
Summary of Dates and Events for the Use 
of Schools, Families, and Candidates for 
Public Examinations. By Artuur Bowss. 
Third Edition, enlarged. 8vo. 2s. 


THE ELEMENTS OF THE ENG- 
LISH LANGUAGE FOR SCHOOLS 
AND COLLEGES. ‘By Ernest Apams, 
Ph. D. University College School. New 
Edition, enlarged and improved. Cr. 8vo. 
4s. 6d. 


THE STUDENT'S TEXT-BOOK OF 
ENGLISH AND GENERAL HIS- 
TORY, from s.c. 100 to the present time. 
With Genealogical Tables, and a Sketch of 
the English Constitution. By D. Bear, 6th 
Edition. Post8vo. Sewed, 2s. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 

THE GEOGRAPHICAL TEXT- 
BOOK; a Practical Geography, calcu- 
lated to facilitate the Study of that Useful 
Science, by a constant reference to the 
Blank Maps. By M.E...S...12mo. 2s, 

Il. The Blank Maps done up separately, 
Ato. 2s. coloured. 





A New Frencu Course, By Mons. 
F. E. A. Gasc, M.A. 


sw IRST FRENCH BOOK ; being 

4 teal, 2 New, Practical, and Easy Method 

aed of Learning the Elements of the 
French Language. New Edition. Feap. 
8vo. 1s. 6d. 

FRENCH FABLES, for Beginners, 
in Prose, with an Index of all the Words 
at the end of the Work. New Edition. 
Feap.8vo. 2s. 


SECOND FRENCH BOOK ; being a 
Grammer and Exercise Book, on a new 
and practical plan, exhibiting the chief 
peculiarities of the French Language, as 
compared with the English, and intended 
as a sequel to the “ First French Book.” 
New Edition. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


A KEY TO THE FIRST AND SE- 
ey D FRENCH BOOKS. Fcap. 8vo. 


HISTOIRES AMUSANTES ET IN- 
STRUCTIVES ; or, Selections of Com- 
plete Stories from the best French Modern 
Authors who have written for the Young. 
With English Notes. New Edition. Fcap. 
8vo. 2s. 6d. 

PRACTICAL GUIDE TO MODERN 
FRENCH CONVERSATION: | con- 
taining :—I. The most current and useful 
Phrases in Every-day Talk; II. Every- 
body’s Necessary Questions and Answers 
in 1 ee New Edition. Feap. 8vo. 
2s. 6d. 


FRENCH POETRY FOR’ THE 
YOUNG. With English Notes, and pre- 
ceded by a few plain Rules of French 
Prosody. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 





| MATERIALS FOR FRENCH 


PROSE COMPOSITION ; or, Selections 
from the best oa 9 Prose Writers. 
With copious Foot Notes, and Hints for 
Idiomatic Renderings. New Edition. Fcap. 
8vo. 4s. 6d. Key, 6s. 

PROSATEURS CONTEMPORAINS; 
or Selections in Prose, chiefly from Con- 


temporary French Literature. With - 
lish Notes. Feap. 8vo. 5s. Eng 


LE PETIT COMPAGNON : a French 


Talk-book for Little Children. With 58 
Illustrations. 16mo. 2s. 6d. 


LE NOVEAU TRESOR: or, French 
Student’s Companion: designed to facilitate 
the Translation of English into French at 
Sight. Fifteenth Edition, with additions. 
By M. E*** S*****, 12mo. Roan, 3s. 6d. 
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a Selection of the best Tragedies 
Zot and Comedies of Motrere, Ractive, 
P. Cornette, T. Corneriiz, and Vot- 
TairE. With Arguments in English at the 
head of each scene, and Notes, Critical and 
Explanatory, by A. GomBert. 18mo. 
Sold separately at 1s. each. Half-bound, 
1s. 6d. each. 

COMEDIES BY MOLIERE. 


Le Misanthrope. 
L’Avare. 
Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme. 
Le Tartuffe. 
Le Malade Imaginaire. 
Les Femmes Savantes. 
Les Fourberies de Scapin. 
Le Précieuses Ridicules. 
L’Ecole des Femmes. 
L’Ecole des Maris. 
Le Médecin Malgré Lui. 
M. de Pouceaugnac. 
Ampbhitry on. 
TRAGEDIES, &C. BY RACINE, 

La Thébaide, ou les Freres Ennemis, 
Alexandre le Grand. 
Andromaque. 
Les Plaideurs, ( Com.) 
Britannicus. 
Bérénice. 
Bajazet. 
Mithridate. 
Iphigénie. 

hédre. 
Esther. 
Athalie. 

TRAGEDIES, &C. BY P. CORNEILLE. 

Le Cid. 
Horace. 
Cinna. 
Polyeucte. 
Pompée. 
Ariane. 





T. CORNEILLE. 
PLAYS BY VOLTAIRE. 
Brutus. 

Zaire. 

Alzire. 

Orestes. 

Le Fanatisme. 

Mérope. 

La Mort de César. 
Semiramis. 


A TEST-BOOK FOR STUDENTS: 


Examination Papers for Students preparing 
for the Universities or for Appointments in 
the Army and Civil Service, and arranged 
for General Use in Schools. By the Rev. 
Tuomas Stantiat, M.A. Part I.—History 
and Geography, 2s. 6d. Part IJ.—Lan- 
age and Literature, 2s. 6d. Part II1I.— 
lathematical Science, 2s. 6d. Part 1V.— 
Physical Science, 1s. 6d. Or in 1 vol., 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


UNDER GOVERNMENT: an Offi- 
Key to the Civil Service, and Guide for 
Candidates seeking Appointments under 
the Crown. By J.C. Pangrnson, Inland 
Revenue, Somerset House. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


GOVERNMENT EXAMINATIONS; 
being a Companion to “‘ Under Govern- 
ment,” and a Guide to the Civil Service 
Examinations. By J.C. Parkinson. Cr. 
8vo. 2s. 6d. 


THE MANUAL OF BOOK-KEEP- 


ING. By an¥Experienced Clerk. 12mo. 
Eighth Edition. 4s. 


DOUBLE ENTRY ELUCIDATED. 
bee W. Fosrer. Eighth Edition. 4to. 
5. 6d. 


PENMANSHIP, Theoretical and Prac- 
tical, Illustrated and Explained. By B. 
F. Foster. 12mo. New Edition. 9s. 6d. 


GOLDSMITH’S (J.) COPY BOOKS: 


five sorts, large, text, round, small, and 
mixed. Post 4to, on fine paper. 6s. per doz. 


THE YOUNG LADIES’ SCHOOL 
RECORD: or, Register of Studies and 
Conduct. 12mo. 6d. 


WELCHMAN ON’ HE THIRTY- 
NINE ARTICLES OF THE CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND, with Scriptural Proofs. 
18mo. 2s. or interleaved for Students, 3s, 


BISHOP JEWEL’S APOLOGY FOR 
THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, with 
his famous Epistle on the Council of Trent, 
anda Memoir. 32mo. 2s. 


A SHORT EXPLANATION OF THE 
EPISTLES AND GOSPELS OF THE 
CHRISTIAN YEAR, with Questions for 
Schools. Royal 32mo. 2s. 6d.; calf, 4s. 6d. 


MANUAL OF ASFRONOMY: a 


Hd ove Treatise on Descriptive, Physical, 
and Practical Astronomy, Joun Drew, 
F.R.A.8. Second Edition. Feap. 8vo. 5s, 


THE FIRST BOOK OF BOTANY. 
Being a Plain and Brief Introduction to 
that Science, for Schools and Young Per- 
sons. Fen | Mrs. Loupon. Illustrated with 
36 W Engravings, Second Edition. 
18mo. 1s. 

ENGLISH POETRY FOR CLASSI- 
CAL SCHOOLS; or, Florilegium Poeti- 
cum Anglicanum., 12mo. 1s. 6d. 


FIRST CLASSICAL MAPS, with 


Chronological Tables of Grecian and Ro- 
man History, Tables of Jewish ee ya 


and a Map of Palestine. By the Rev 
Tate, M.A. Third Edition. Imp. 8vo. 
7s. 6d, 
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- Bell and Daldy’s Illustrated School 
Books. Royal 16mo. 
ZeeCHOOL PRIMER. 6d. 
Ss SCHOOL READER. 
[Shortly. 
POETRY BOOK FOR SCHOOLS. 
1s. 


OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. By 
the Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A. 1s. 


NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY. By 


the Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A. 1s. 
[Shortly. 






A New Series of 


WoeaLARKE’S COMMERCIAL 
COPY BOOKS. Price 4d. A 
xs liberal allowance to Schools and 


Colleges. 

The Finst Copy-Boox containselementary 
turns, with a broad mark like a T, whic 
divides a well-formed turn into two equal 
parts. This exercise enables the learner 
to judge of form, distance, and proportion. 

The Seconp contains large-hand letters, 

. and the means by which such letters may 
be properly combined; the joinings in 
writing being probably as ditficult to learn 
ns the form of each character. This book 
also gives the whole alphabet, not in sepa- 
rate letters, but rather as one word ; and, at 
the end of the alphabet, the difficult letters 
are repeated so ws to render the writing of 
the pupil more thorough and uniform. 

‘The Turrp contains additional large-hand 
practice. 


The Fourtu contains large-hand words, 
commencing with unflourished capitals ; and 
the words being short, the capitals in ques- 
tion receive the attention they demand. As 
Large, and Extra Large-text, to which the 
fingers of the learner are not equal, have 
been dispensed with in this series, the popu- 
lar objection of having too many Copy-books 
for the pupil to drudge through, is now 
fairly met. When letters are very large, 
the scholar cannot compass them without 
stopping to change the position of his hand, 
which destroys the freedom which such writ- 

_ ing is intended to promote. 


The Firru contains the essentials of a 
useful kind of small-hand. There are first, 


Course of Instruction for the Young, 


By Horace Grant. 18mo. 


ERCISES FOR THE IM- 
PROVEMENT OF THE 


SENSES; for Young Children. 
1s. 6d. 


GEOGRAPHY FOR YOUNG CHIL- 


DREN. New Edition. 2s. 


ARITHMETIC FOR YOUNG CHIL- 


DREN. New Edition. 1s. 6d. 


ARITHMETIC. Second Stage. New 


Edition. 3s. 


as in large-hand, five easy letters of the 
alphabet, forming four copies, which of 
course are repeated. Then follows the re- 
mainder of the alphabet, with the difficult 
characters alluded to. The letters in this 
hand, especially the a, c, d, g, 0, and q, are 
so formed that when the learner will have 
to correspond, his writing will not appear 
stiff. The copies in this book are not mere 
Large-hand reduced. 

The Srxtncontains small-hand copies, with 
instructions as to the manner in which 
the pupil should hold his pen, so that 
when he leaves school he may not merely 
have some facility in copying, but really 
possess the information on the subject of 
writing which he may need at any future 


time. 


The Seventu contains the foundation fora 
style of small-hand, adapted to females, 
moderately pointed. 

The Ercutn contains copies for females; 
and the holding of the pen is, of course, the 
ar to which they specially relate. 

his Series is specially adapted for those 
who are preparing for a commercial life. It 
is generally found when a boy leaves school 
that his writing is of such a character that it 
is some months before it is available for book- 
keeping or accounts. The special object of 
this Seriesof Copy-Books is to form his writi 
in such a style that he may be put to the 
of a counting-house at once. Sollowing 
this course from the first the writing is kept 
Sree and legible, whilst tt avoids unnecessary 
flourishing. 

Specimens of hand-writing after a short 
hes may be seen on application to the Pub- 
wshers. © — 
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‘Immediately. 


2 vols. imperial 4to. 5. 5s. 


PFerusalem Explored ; 


Being a Description of the Ancient and Modern City, with upwards of One . 
Hundred Illustrations, consisting of Views, Ground- 
plans, and Sections. 


BY ERMETE PIEROTTI, 


DOCTOR OF MATHEMATICS, AND ARCHITECT-ENGINEER TO HIS EXCELLENCY 
SOORRAYA PASHA OF JERUSALEM. 


(TRANSLATED BY THE REV. T. G. BONNEY, M.A. 
FELLOW OF ST. JOHN’S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. ) 





"yuri IS important work, the result of a 
4) eq scientific study of subterranean Jeru- 
234 salem, prosecuted on the spot, during 
a residence of eight years, by one qualified by 
8 professional education to turn his opportu- 
nities to the best account, will supply the 
Biblical Student with that which has been the 
great desideratum of all recent archeologists, 
and will furnish, for the first time, accurate 
data fora reconstruction of the city of Solomon, 
and for an identification of its topographical 
features, as described by Josephus and other 
ancient authors, sacred and profane. 

The various remains of Jewish and Chris- 


tian architecture will be fully illustrated by - 


engravings, and in particular the subterranean 
conduits, aqueducts, and cisterns, excavated 
in the rock within the Temple area, and other 
parts of the Ancient City. 


The appointment of Dr. Pierotti as architect- 
engineer to the Pasha of Jerusalem, involving 
his professional employment in the -Haram-es 
Sherif—the Temple Close—has allowed him 
free access to all the buildings and substruc- 
tures within the sacred enclosure, to which 
the European traveller has been permitted, at 
the most, only a hurried visit; while his 
operations, in all parts of J erusalem, as sur- 
veyor of the various Christian communities, 
and agent for the purchase of land, have put 
him in possession of a fund of information 
bearing on the ancient topography of the city. 

It is hoped that this Work, while of the 
greatest value to the scientific archeologist 
will not be of less interest to the genera 
reader, as its technical details will be eluci- 
dated by copious pictorial illustrations, 


THE CUSTOMS AND TRADITIONS OF PALESTINE compared with the 
Bible, from Observations made duing a Residence of Eight Years. By Dr. Ermete 


Prerotti. 8vo. 


[ Preparing. 


PLAN DE JERUSALEM ANCIENNE ET MODERNE. Par le Docteur 


Ermrre Prerottr. On a large sheet 41 in. by 29 in.; with numerous details. Price 10s. 





Sl. 3s. 


[ Ready. 


RITISH SEAWEEDS. Drawn from Professor Harvey’s “ Phycologia 
Britannica,” with Descriptions in popular language by Mrs. Atrrep Garry. 4to. 


This volume contains drawings of the British Seaweeds, in 803 figures, with 
descriptions of each, including all the newly discovered species; an Introduction, an 
Amateur’s Synopsis, Rules for preserving and laying out Seaweeds, and the order of 


their arrangement in the Herbarium. 


BRITISH BEETLES. 


Transferred in 259 plates from Curtis’s “ British 


Entomology ;”’ with Descriptions by E. W. Janson, Esq. Secretary of the Entomological 
6d 


Society. 4to. 18s. Coloured, 1. 11s. 


BELL AND DALDY’S 
POCKET VOLUMES. 


A SERIES OF SELECT WORKS OF 
FAVOURITE AUTHORS. 


HE intention of the Publishers is to produce a Series of Volumes 
alias for general reading, moderate in price, compact and elegant in 





7 They do not profess to compete with the so-called cheap volumes. 
They b believe that a cheapness which is attained by the use of inferior type 
and paper, and absence of editorial care, and which results in volumes that no 
one cares to keep, is a false cheapness. They desire rather to produce books 
superior in quality, and relatively as cheap. 

Each volume will be carefully revised by a competent editor, and printed at 
the Chiswick Press, on fine paper, with new type, and ornaments and initial 
letters specially designed for the series. 

The Pocket Volumes will include all classes of Literature, both copyright and 
non-copyright ;—-Biography, History, Voyages, Travels, Poetry, sacred and 
secular, Books of Adventure and Fiction. They will include Translations of 
Foreign Books, and also such American Literature as may be considered worthy 


of adoption. 

The Publishers desire to respect the moral claims of authors who cannot 
secure legal copyright in this country, and to remunerate equitably those whose 
works they may reprint. 

The books will be issued, at short intervals, in paper covers, at various prices, 
from 1s. to 3s. 6d., and in cloth, top edge gilt, at 6d. per volume extra, in half 
morocco, Roxburgh style, at 1s. extra, in antique or best plain morocco, at 4s. 


extra. 
Now Ready. 


Burns’s Poems. 2s. 6d. 

Burns’s Songs. 2s. 6d. 

Walton’s Complete Angler. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. 

Sea Sones and Ballads. By Charles Dibdin, and others. 2s. 6d. 
White’s Natural History of Selborne. 3s. 

Coleridge’s Poems. 2s. 6d. 

The Robin Hood Ballads. 2s. 6d. 

The Midshipman. By Capt. Basil Hali, R.N. 3s. 

The Lieutenant and Commander: By Capt. Basil Hall, R.N. 3s. 
Southey’s Life of Nelson. 2s. 6d. 

Lon fellow’ 8 Poems. 2s. 6d. 

Lamb’s Tales from Shakspeare. 2s, 6:, 

Milton’s Paradise Lost. 2s. 6d. 

George Herbert’s Poems. 2s. 

George Herbert’s Works. 33s. 

Milton’s Paradise Regained and other Poems. 2s. 6d. 


Preparing. 

Walton’s Lives of Donne, Wotton, Hooker, &c. 
The Conquest of India. By Capt. Basil Hall, R.N. 
Gray’s Poems. 
Goldsmith’s Poems. 
Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield. 
Henry Vaughan’s Poems. 

And others. 





ee Se 
CHISWICK PKESS [PRINTED RY WHITTINGHAM AND WILKINS, ‘TOOKS COURT, CHAXCERY LANE. 
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